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THE NEWCASTLE “ NOAH’S ARK ” 

* 

BY 

P. E. DUSTOOR, 

Departiu&rit of English. 

The Newcastle Noah's Ark has up to now been printed 
six times. In 1738 it was included in Henry Bourne’s 
History of Neiocastle-upon-Tyne. In 1789 and 1825 what 
are practically reprints of Bourne’s version appeared in 
John Brand’s History and Antiquities of the Town and 
Country of the Town of N ewcastle-upon-Tyne, Vol II, and 
Thomas Sharp’s Dissertation on the Pageants or Dramatic 
Mysteries anciently performed at Coventry (where it 
figures as part of an extract from Brand's history). Of 
critical editions of the play, the first to appear was 
Holthausen’s in the third volume (1897) of Goteborgs 
HogsJeolas Arsskrift. As no MS. copy of the play survives, 
Holthausen had to base his emended text (as all editors of 
the play have to do) on Bourne’s corrupt version, which he 
collated with Brand’s, but not with Sharp’s, which was not 
available In Anglia, XXI, Brotanek once more presented 
Middle English scholars with a critical edition. He not 
only printed Sharp’s text entire and indicated its 
divergences from that of Bourne and Brand, but also 
offered a reconstruction of the original Northern text of 
the play. Then, in 1909, came Waterhouse’s edition m his 
Non-Cycle Mystery Plays Though printed for the Early 
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English Text Society this edition is Tar from satisfactory; 
it professes to be a reproduction of Bourne’s version with a 
minimum amount of correction and emendation, but its 
divergences from that version are more numerous than the 
footnotes would indicate, and, altogether, it abounds in 
errors both of omission and commission (Bee tny notes in 
Modern, Language A 7 otes, XL1II, pp. 2u'2 — 1>.) 

In preparing the present edition T have based my text 
on Bourne’s, keeping his modernised spelling and nut 
attempting to restore dialectal forms, except- where the 
rimes demanded such restoration But I have neither 
adopted nor noticed Bourne's use of capitals for all nouns 
or his punctuation All other divergences — and, T have 
attempted to emend Bourne’s corrupt text rather freely, 
they are not a few — have been duly noted in the variants 
and are distinguished by being placed within square 
brackets, [ 1, in the text Disagreements with all other 

editions are also indicated in the footnotes, but of 
course, neither the editorial stage- directions, stan sub- 
divisions and the like of Holthausen. Brotanek, and Water- 
house, nor Brofcanek’s dialectal and orthographical forms, 
as such, have been considered In the variants, B = Bourne, 
Bd - Brand, S ** Sharp. H = Holthausen, Bk « Brotanek, 
W~ Waterhouse, Hb — Holthansen’s emendations in 
Beiblatt zur A ngha , XXXI, pp 90ff, and I) my suggestions 
m Modern Language Review, XXI, pp, 429ft 

In the Notes that I append to the text, T have sought 
to do three things : to justify the readings or emendations 
that I adopt; to illustrate by reference to other Middle 
English poetical texts the conventional character of mir 
authors phraseology; and, thirdly, to indicate (as no 
previous editor has done) how, in the details of its handling 
of the story of Noah, our play compares with other early 
English writings narrative and dramatic that dwell on 
the legend. 
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Noah’s Ark; or The Shipwrights' ancient 

Play, or Dirge (P. 139) 

[Scene 1 Heaven] 

Deu& incipi \t ] . 

k [F] re was this world that I have wrought. 

No marvel [is] if I do [slo] 

Their folk in earth I made of nought : 

Now are they fully my foe 4 


2 Vengeance now will I [ta] 

Of them that have grieved me ill. 
Great floods shall over them [ga] 

And run over hoope and hill. 


3 All mankind dead shall be 

With storms both [steer and stiff], 

All but Noah, my darling free, 

His children and their wi[fi]s>; 

Ever-more yet they trow’d m me. 

Save therefore I will their li[fi]s 14 


11 rig Shipwrights’) Shipwrights B H, Shipwright's S. 
ninpn) so Bk, incipitur B Bd R B W. 1 Fie) Ere B Bd 

S 3 is) it is B Bd S H, omit Bk W do slo) so Hb, do 

4 a B, do show B Bd S, dos how H, it destroy Bk W (distroy Bk). 
4 Now ai e they) Hh suggests That non they are or For now are 
they, my foe) growen my foe Bk W, my foe I know H (There 
1\ 7 to 'division, into stanzas in B Bd S). 5. ta) so BK, do 

B Bd S H W. 6 grieved) pieived Bd 8 hoope) 

hoothe W. 10 both steer and stiff) so H, "both stiff and 

steer B Bd R W D, pat stere and stiff is Bk, 11 All) omit 

FT. 13 wills) wives B Bd S H, wives deie W B (wife B). 

la Evei-more) two words in B Bd R • one word- unhyphenated- m 
Bk W vet) omit H trow d) trowid Bk 14 wrli) omit 

D IuBb) lives B Bd S H W lifis m fere B 


(P 140) 
8 


4 
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4 Hence forth m3 angel free. 

Into earth look [that thou wind], 

Greet well Noah m this degree. 

Sleeping thou shaft him find IS 

5 Bid him [a ship go dight] 

Of [boardes stiff] and great, 

Although he be not a wrighfc 

Therefore bid him not lctt 22 

6. He shall have wjt at will. 

Be that he come thereto: 

All things I him fulfill, 

Pitch, tar, seam and rowe 26 

7 Bid him in any mannei of thing 

[In] to ship when he shall wafke], 

[Of beast and fowl of all kine kind] 

The male and female with him he take 80 

8 Bid him go provcy say so, 

In ship that they not die, 

Take with him hay, corn and straw, 

For his fowfell and his fee 34 


15 Hence forth) <ts owe Hol'd m 13 Bd 8 H W, Hefhennard 
Bk. 16 that thou wind) so Bk W, that thou wild TJ. what 
thou would B 33d S. 17 this) his FI Bk If) a ship 

go dight) so BK, go make a sis ip B Bd S F!’ IV 20 boardes 
stiff) so Bk, stiff hoard B Bd 8, board both stiff 11, board stiff 
W. 32 Therefore) Therefore W, 26 soain) and 

beam H rowe) rewe Bk, towe H 28 Into) ,'w Bk, to B 

Bd S H W he) he and his H. wake) Bk, walk B Bd 8 If 

W, 29 Of all kine kind of beast and fowl 13 Bd B, Of 

allkine kind of beasts living H, Of allkin best and bird -with' 
wing Bk, Of alkin beast and fowl with wing W, 50 he) 

orint H 31 provey) porvey H purvay Bk so) sa 31 

82 die) de* H 33 and straw) stra H 34 fovel) 

after Bi B rowel! fowl B Bd S H W 
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9 Hence forth my angel free 

Tell Mm this for certain, 

Mv blessing with thee be 

While that thou come again ! 38 


[Scene 2. Noah’s House.] 
Angelus dicat: 

1*0 Waken, Noah, to me take tent! 

Noah, [but] if thou hear this tiling, 
Ever, whilst thou live, thou shall repent 


Noah rps'p&nd\_e~\t : 

What art thou, for Heaven’s King, 42 

That wakens Noah oh his sleeping; 

[In faith] away I would thou went 

Angelus dicat: 

It is an angel to thee sent. 

Noah, to tell thee hard tiding 46 

11 For [evenlk] a wight (forwarkis) wild, 

And many fow[ld] in sins sair 
And in felony [is] fowly fi[i]ed, 

Therefore a ship thou dight to steer 50 


85 Hence forth) Heneei'oith B Bel 8 H W, Uethemvard 
Bk. 40 hut) bid B Bd S. 41 shall) shall Bd 

b W respondent) so Bk, respondit B Bd S II W. 40 off) 

of Bk W. H mukes U 43 and 44 change places. 44 In 

failh) onvit B Bd S H "VV. away) Away forthwith II 4T 

overiik a) after Bk jot eveiy tlk ,i B Bd 8 W, ever- ilk 11 for- 
warkU) for warkis Bk ¥, for works B Bd S, for- works him IT 
48) And many fowled in sms sair B Bd S, And many fouled in 
sms sere W. xlnd mam are soiled in snmia sere BL Is foulid in 
many smme sere Bk 49 as fowl\ filed) after H Bk fowly 

filled B Bd S (only filled W 



52 


Or true timber highly railed. 

With thirty cubits in defence 


13 Look that she draw when site is drest 
And in her side a door thou shea r. 

With fenesters full ft tic feat. 

And make chambers both Hess’ and mare] 
For a flood that up shall blrejst 57 


14. {"In earth shall be such a flood] 

That [everylkel life that hath life war [ml. 
Beast and body with Lute and blood. 

They shall be stormed through stress of storm <>] 


15. Albeit thou, Noah, and thy brood. 

And their three wives [and your, in] hand. 
For you are full righteous and good. 

You shall be saved by sea and land 65 


51 Of hue timber) With live and tnnbei II, Of dr\o 

timber 13k 03k W fhinh that , tiro hue ^ httrr Ix'i'ii iobf offer 

h ’>!•) _ 52 With) Of II cubits) euhittis 13k W, wilih.fi 

hight H. m defence) but feaie IT. (Some Zi’/tr.s' are <> Uhntlg 

nn$$injj after l. $2, though thru 0 no ? itdu'at /or> of ih lt> u> 13 

Bd S.) 54 a do<n thou shear) thou shear a door FI 

56 les and mare) so Bk If W (more I) W) for more and less 13 
Bd S. 57 brest) to Bk W. burst B Bd S IT nttuU fhe 

(me altogether. 58 earth) earth there IT, medd-eartb Bk, 

B Bd S read- Such a flood la earth shall he. 59 every) ke) 

5 o H, every hke B Bd S, every ilke W, euirdlk Bk. hath Ido 
wairn) hath life-ward B f hath hfeward Bd 8, Is livand II, leuand 
es Bk, bath life foray IV. 61) They shall be siroied hi 

water and sand H, pai shall he storm id purg stormis stress Bk. 
62 Albert) A1 hut H 63 And) Thy wife and H Bk (pi Bk) 

and your in yj your B Bd S W n H on Bk 
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- 16 In the ship ere you [entent], 

You take with you both ox and cow, 

Of ilk a thing that life has lent 

The male and female you take with you 69 

17, You fetch in f other for your freight, 

And make good purveiance for you[r] pro[w]e, 
That they perish not in your sight : 

* Bo, Noah, as I have bidden thee now 73 


Noah res fond \ eft : 

18 Lord, be then in this stead, 

That me and mine will save and shield ! 

I am a man no worth at need, 

For I am six hundred winters [e]ld; 
Unlusty I am to do such a deed, 

Worklooms for to work and weeld ; 79 

19 For J was never, since [on-life], 

Of kind of craft to bur[d]en a boat, 

For I have neither [ruff nor ryff], 

Spyer, sprund, spro[u]t, no sprot 
Christ be the shaper of this ship, 

For a ship need make I m(o]t 85 


66 In the) Into the H, Into Bk W. entent) so H, enter out B 
Bd S, ere bent Bk, are bent W. 68 has) is H. 71 good) 
outfit II. your prowe) you prove B Bd S W. 72 perish 

not) no*t periseh Bk. 74 respond&t ) respondUt B Bd S H 

W. Lord) A. lord Bk. then) then present H W, 4 ou ]>an Bk. 
76 no) no5t Bk. 77 winters eld) so H, winters old B 

Bd S W, winter ot eld Bk. 79 weeld) weild Bd S. Bk reads 

the, line'. To wirk and warklomis for to weld 80 since) in 

IT. on-We) no Bk, on life TV, all my life H, I was born B B Bd 

8 81 of) oi Bk, burden) so Bk, burthen B Bd S W, build H- 

82 ruff nor ryff) iyff nor ruff B Bd S, raff nor ruff Bb. 
88 sprout) fo H W, sprout B Bd S, spout Bk. hi H the line runs : 
Nor sp^ei nor sprund nor sprout nor sprot; m Bk . Sqyre, spout 
l r s] rnnd ne sprot 84 ship) skiff Bk 85 For) For 

now H need) needs H m t) m I Bk must B Bd 8 W 
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20 Eve[r] wo worth th[e] fouled sm 

For all too dear thou nrnSfc be bought ; 

God [forthenks] he made 

Or with his hands that he them wrought. 80 
Therefore [lordings], or ever you bh[n]. 

You m[e]nd your [l]ife and turn your thought. 
For of my work I will begin. 

So well were me were all forth brought. 93 


[Scene 3 Near Noah’s House 


Dmbohis intrat . 


21 [Out, out.] harro anti [wele-away]. 

That ever I uprose this day t 
So may I smile and say 
I wen[e] there has been none alive, 

Man, beast, child nor wife, 

But my servants were they. 99 


22. All this I have heard say, 

A ship that made should lie. 

For to save with-owten nay 

Noah and his raeenye; 103 


86 Ever) Even B Bd S. the) thou B B<1 S IT. 87 mud) 

mon Bk. 88 forthenks) so IT, forjpmlda Bk, iWlhiuk* W, 

tor thanks B Bd B. uutnkiu) mankind ii Bd S W. 90 lord- 

mgs) ount B Bd S, good men IT W, Sirs Bk You) I Bk. Win) 
blind B Bd S W. 93 mend your life) mind your wife B 

Bd S. 93 of) on Bk. 93 were all) all B. forth 

brought) forihhrogt Bk 94 Out out) Put off B Bd S, Putt 

of E. wele-away) wele awav B, well away Bd S, welaway W, 
wail away Bk. 96 so) Sit Bk. smile) sike If, 97 Wind 

went B Bd S. 98 man beast) Nor man nor boast nor II, 

Han nor best nor Bk. nor) ne Bk 100 All this) All-th- 

ough H 102 with-owten) so H with owten B wjihowieu 

Bd S Bk W 
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23 Yet trow T they shall [die] 

Thereto L matte a vow, 

If they be never so slee, 

To taynt them yet I trow 

24-. To Noah’s wife will I wynd 
Gare her believe m me; 

Til faith she is my friend. 

She is both whiint and slee 

[Scene 4 - 'Noah’s House] 

[ Deabohis cheat •] 

25, Rest well, retd, well my own dere dafme] 

Uxor Noah dicat 

Wecome [b]ews[e]here ! what is thy name 7 
Tvte that thou tell me 

Deaboluft dicat ■ 

To tell my name I were full l[ai]th. 115 

I come to warn thee of thy skaith, 

I tell thee secr[e]iy. 

And thou do after thy husband read, 

Thou and thy children will all be dead. 

And that right hastily. 120 

Uocof dicat - 

26 Go, devil t how say ? for shame ! 

Deabolux clicat 
Yes, hold thee still, le dame, 

104 trow I) howbled H die) io 13k, be 13 H, he lid Sh W 
105 Thereto) Therto W 108 wynd) wend II. Ill wkunt; 

whamt K, quaint 13k, 112 dere dame) Deieday 13 13d H. 

lid bewschere) Pewstheie 13 13d R 114 me) me hie 31 

115 laith) loath B 13d. S. 117 sec-iely) so 13k; aeeretlv 13 

13d 8 U W. 118 husband) husbands A, 110 'all) 

P7itt H 121 say) Rais Ilk for shame) i ice z D 

122 le) and stable H 
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111 
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THu ALI fivBll LN U Il\ M 

] \ s ] tel we m 

T vneu Hue »«' < 

All that Up huMmim goes admit 



Is little for 1 1 1> in'oj v 1 

I2li 

27 

Yet shall S tell thee hop 

Thou shall went al! his will. 

Do as I shall bnl thee now. 



Thou shall 1 wool et to v deal 

1 Bif 

f* 

28 

Have here a diink, full good j 0 isj. 

| Made ] of a. mightfnl mam 

Be he hath drunken a drink of this 



No longer shall he l|as gi 


29 

Bel[i jve. 1 tel k i jvo. my own | dame den 



1 may no longer bide, \ 

To slap v» lien thou shall | f jay re, 

! > Mil 


1 shall he j by] thy suit 1 

IBs 


j SrjsNK At the Ship, i 
Souk dicat . 

30 This labour is full great 

For | sjlike an old man us me, 

Lo, lo, fast f sweat, 

It trickles | at -our j myii ee 142 


123 thee) uuui. 11 lid S. I2(» pro '\ ) profit ]1 lid 8. 

128 shall) shult lid 8 IV 130 shall j sdudt IS lid H U W. every; 
ilka Bk L3L li is) omU ii lid K, twi't li Bk \\ . 

.132 made) Thai is made B lid S, W, That made .s 11 Bk fmafud 
Bk) a) on at Ilk mlpfliilul) mi«bdidl \V. i 3-1 lam; wj 111, \\ , 

lie nor lam II, Burn 11 Bd S Mf> lielive, Whve) Believe, be- 

lieve B Bd B VV, Believe II, Be !em> BL u\\ ii ) aid 11 , da.ute den*) 
dear dame B lid H 11. 137 thou) thow W fu>i‘e) mx yo e li 

Bd S. 138 bv) »iwl B 1 4l* dike? like B Bd B vV. 

141 fast) Bow lust 11 W fill fast Bk 142 ii ir) wO t 

out B Bd ft atour W a 1 omre Bk 
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il 


1 ^ iv hi [then will 1 veude 

Mv weary b rt nes for to rest, 

For turb good an God hath sen| d] 

There I get of the best 146 


| Scene 6 NGuG' House ] 

[ Noah (heat ] 

32 Rest wed da[me]' what chear with thee* 


I Jim dieat 

Welcome Noah, as aught I thee. 

Welcome to thine own wayjisH 
Sit down here beside[n] me, 150 

Thou hast full weary hnynes. 

Have eaten, Noah. a« might I thee, 

And soon a chink I shall give thee, 

Such diTu]nk thou never [anes’J 154 

Noah. Meat. 

33 What the devil 1 what drink is it ' l 

By my father’s soul. J have nere lost my wit ! 156 


1 t> Uten) mm l B Bh 3 144 toi) omit Jib 145 Box) 

nun >' H hath Wild) hath sent B Bd R W, doth send H, will 
sf'ml BL 141 dame) so Bk. da\ B Bd S, good dav H 

W. 1 4'S might) mol HI, 15(1 here bedden me) 

a fret Bk, here hoMfle me H Bd S W, bemde me here fi. 

might) moi Bk. 154 dinnk II, drmk B Bd S, diank 

Bk W juet.) none aloce B Bd S, afoie H W, nane but lore 
Bk 15ti) /G tiro hnet in H Bk H imd'i: I have torsooth 

nere lout i \ t By in\ fathers R< ul no ui re Bk read* 

In faith I hane nere >at nv wit Be in fadira si le forbore 


u 


THt \ILUI\M ) IMuKVLI Smut'S 


( a (he it 

34 Noah, no [t] von tod iro iww 
Whereaboul um wenrls 
J give God a vow. 

We two shall nora be friend* 160 

'\‘0'ih du at 

35. 0 yes, dame, cnuhl tlion jicvnd:, 

1 would thee tell my wit 
Mow G[old of heaven an angel seal d ; 

And had me make a ship 164 

36. This world he vnll foredoe 

With storms both \ steer and stiff i 
| Fell] all but j me arid vou], 

Our children and [ their} w if j i js SHK 

Idror (Heat 

37. Who, devil, made thee a wright — 

God give him evil to fay re * — 

Of hand to have such slight 

To make ship iew or f rmtre j v 
When you began to smite 

Men should have heard wide where 174 

357, 156) Is oiii UiH' in B Bel S 157 hot) Bud* 

B Bd 8 >ou tell me now) _\mt tell me >1 Bd 3, if l>ou dll 
me shew Bk 158 whereabout where nhoui Bd S W urn 

nendb) poti winds Bk. 159, 160) d\ on t lir o/ 11 Bd 8 

159 give God) give to God II, geue god God Bk 160 bl- 
ends) friends Bd 8 161 lev ml) v, 0; hum- B Bd 8, lame 

trewly Bk, stmt E W 162 thee tel!) tell thee 8 W 

163 God) Good B of hfuven) mu, a ][ Bk '-end) .so 1), 'font B Bd 
8 H W, sent fra hie Bk 105 fomW) fore doe B, fore-doe 

H, foredo Bis. fordo W. 166 both Geei and i-dift) ,w U ; both 

stiff and steer fell B Bd 8, tell Faith stilt and Gere 1), both stiff 
and steer W, )>at sfere and stiff is Bk. 1671,1 Written 

m one line m B Bd 8 167 >7-1 Vt omit B Bd 8 U Bk W 

■me and yon) so Bk W ; tfiee and me B Bd 3, thee ami roe therein 
H. 168 their) tmeeted h y H Bk, vifis) w Bk; wife.s B 

Bd S H wives dere W I) 170 will) ill Bk J?‘> 

mare) more perfect B Bt S IB) fr ivjh W u m Bk \V 

173 mute) smite JI 
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Id 

A oak dicat 

■ 

;i8 lee, dame. it is God's will; 

Let be, so thou not say I 
Go make an end I will 

And come again full thr[ayj 178 

II, to? (Heat 

Bh. Fly my faith. I no rake 

Whether thou be friend or foe . 

The devil of hell thee [take]. 

To ship when thou shalt go i 182 

Noah (Heat, 

40 God send me help m hi[e] 

To clink yo[n] nail[s twain], 

God send me help m hi[e] 

Your hand to hold again, 

That all may well [done be]. 

My strokes be not m vain 188 

Angela* dicat - 

4] God hath thee help hither send, 

Thereof be thou right bold , 

Tbv strokes shall fair be kend. 

For thou thy wife has [t]owld 192 

I7(i so) do II 178 tliray) Huong B Bd S 179 im 

rake) do no±1 lake BSc, take no heed H 181 take) w Bk 

H , speed B Bd f? H 18-3 hie) so Bk, by W, high B Bd 8 

In li thru hv( i uni God help me from aboon 184 yon) 

you B, on you H . nails Bam) to Bk W ; nail too B Bd 8, amain 
0. 185 m hie) m hv W, in high B Bd S, full soon B 

187 mav well done hel after Bk: well done may be W, may 
well be done B Bd S H 189 hath thee) doth H ml J>e Bk 
192 towld) told W cowld B Bd 8 H Bk * 
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\ 


•v 


s 


* 


4 ‘j TV't w A tli 1 1- ship o?!i 'j • •■ ! <-*« i 

4 V ttHu «'»(! vntlum" f huih> mo 
Now home then av i M ' ve | J 'nd 
To fetol 1 ■]) Jilt 1 1 , '-vi.e, 1 
Slave ”on(l dav, an!’! o l ! i, d v| ! a” 

Mv 14o<'-ij , g oh m»ii hv 1 IMS 


Ih'ahoht' 

4*1 Ah that is '»f»thr*re<l in tin- -t oat I 

I’li ill mh| 'a-jawa Hi mo 
i pray to Doinhiu pom** <>t dead 
Solid you all j *■<> • in h"- lead 

T1 at ,vvfr a one nf yon thnv' imr 1 htv ' 202 

FI V IS A mm, 


JOB wall gumeii) ojtn jik \V , until- 0 lid S, all d 

105 wind) w Bfc; \u»n<T H U.l S W, fan* H. 5 MU ntmp*' 

after Bk’rf immcgn: money B Bd K 1! \\ 11)7 <dd) le-x if 

jjny) nftu' Ilk, vmnp* B Bd S4V, m,n<* If, 201 S>nlp!mi) Dili 
e l'A 202 Heald > lit* H'.ild H H, Iti; : it B lid H Bk VV, 

vutlmi IT. 2 OB nave a 'me uf vmu ni«m* <d vmt m,s\ M 

HI* would tout If, 202, 20; a\ , 

Scald pm all, {noth low ami Be), 

Thai “c' r" * “no “t' *11 ih*-. led**- 
ika i or wo nx ) T t n> t m 


r t w> 
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TjC — hu&u* Cotirnfrtai U.I1T S , E S , 120 

0 If = Orlgo Munch "rranalatii'fl and edited hr E Norris in Ancient 
Cornish Diama , Vol. I 

* T ~ The Towncleo Plays. K TG 1’ 8 , Hi M , 71 

V T.~Lf Must foe dn Vtel Tastaivent. lid Baron J de Rothschild 
j vhihs. Par.s, 1873 -1885 

T — \ark MitstC'ii Plays Ed Mi-sTj rnnlmin Hmith Oxford. 1835] 

H ns peihip' hoi sin pi 1 mug th.u dI the cycle ot plats perform- 
ed a* Newcastle (lie onli one flu* 1 should have smviiod it- the 
Xlupw) ights’ P;< , lint doubtless the comie realism o! the piece 
had ai least as mu<h to do with its survival as the Shlp- 
wiiykis’ gild r J iie evcle ot winch our play formed part comprised 
no lower than twenty-two plats and may very veil have comprised 
ut least halt a dozen move Though en>>i the names ot no moie 
than twelve nf them can today he ascertained there can he little 
douht that, as at Ymk, theie used to be a set ond Noah play handl- 
ing the story ut the Flood and its Waning, tor which pla.y the 
pie^ent one was only a prelude and preparation (Hee EL pp, 12 — 
lb; Chambers, The Mvilteiai Stutje , 13, p 424, W, pp. xxxix, xl.). 

Oui play uas probabl\ written m the earlier half ot the 
hth-mith century, and — it we are to judge by the various entries 
regarding pel forma tines that are to be found m the gild books 
irom 142ft to l5Sb — the crdd-i ycle, including our play, was per- 
lornied annually on Carpus Cimsli da\ till about the middle of 
the sixteen 111 century, .■'hen the nerhmnances seem to have be- 
t imie Irregular and ocruisionuL Bat it is obvious that, the copy used 
b\ Bourne \ias a later transcript, ■which Bk (p K>7) places in the 
-ci mid qumlei of the loth cenfurj and 11 f j> 2d), more plausibly, 
in (he lilt h tentui\ 

As E 01 tin manner of performance o! the Newcastle plav.s, 
I agree with Ilk fp 19b) and W tp, xh) that it was processional, 
ea b papea t e g an e 1 from tat 01 to s at o throughc it the 

tfi 
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pla^s were performed, „,t „„ mo. . .XL si^e. b it «t a fixed 
m a play-field to which ihe pageants were earned m pjucessioti, 
and the siimliar views of Miss Smith ( 1 tnjhu, VH, p in 3) 
and Chamber;- if fie ,\I abend Stage If, p_ BAM, m*mii to undw- 
estimate the significance of such a imud js the one which speaks 
of carrying wine and trout “ about the towne,” and to interpiei 
1, 199 of our plu\ more narrow 1\ than u need be 

As tor the dariXd-hirms that appmu m the piav, it ^ cer- 
tain that the oiigmul exhibited ai Iismt quatrains, a h a h Ismnr- 
times of foul, at nthm- tunes of three, beam), and MX-lnte ntamTa < 
riming’ either a h a !> a h oi a a h t r h lot four boat* or three, oi 
both mixed). Appaientlv othei Man/, is were euxjiloted tm well— 
stanzas of five, eight and nine luxes — but a e cannot lie siue ut 
their rime-scheme* [Towevei, m m\ e as oi dividing tin* Hues the 
play in its pieseni for nip; slate exhibits tweni v-wven sliui/.ns rim- 
ing a, b a b, mx a b a b a, !>. two a n l> e <- b, one each l tming a h a «, 
b, a h a b a i, a b a h a b a b , a h a b b a u b, a it b a b <t a b. 
a a b c <• b d d b, ,i couplet a a, and ,< fragment ot u dunsse, n h. 

Finally, mueh has been wiitton on the piesoaoe of the Angel 
and of the Devil in tins plnv and cm its suppo-ed sources. It li.m 
been suggested in turns that our uuthni drew- upon the binud* 
Mysteries, the York c.vele, Avihm, that (he Angel and the Devil 
correspond to the Good Angel and the Vice of the Moralities, and 
so forth- (See Davidson. <>;> <>t t p 2(3t>; JJh. pp DA'fi; Uolt- 
huueeu, Mud . Juhrhttch, XXX VII, dTTff, Brandi, Paul* Cattui- 

IT, 711 ) But Fmidblom (Xonhsk Tulsknfi (19L7) pp, D5HI1) 
has established be\onit doubt the laid that the Newcastle vei-mn id 
the story, complete with its Angel, its Dei il. its icc-ab itraui f w, 
its drink, goes tank to a Jong-established tradition mid can be pa- 
ralleled in medieval pir lures and wall-painting.,. See the imD-s , m 
11. 39—46 ami 94ft‘, and also Iloithainen, HeiUnU z Atnjhn 
XXXI, 901 

1. Are li's emendation of B\ A’/v hi addition to the 

instances of fre (' good, beautiful ’) used fm things cited in Mai li- 
ner’s Wtji'ter'bveh, we may lefej to Motfe ,J rthun , 171],, ]~ 

2. For mar r el ?*, d. 1 . XII 1. As for my change oi dn,,r 
to $lo and the consequent rime -do. fop, ( t, }’ XX 1 74 ■ [~f; 
C ***> t Mnndi 7615 " r 6U (Trinity) 
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3 Thwr ‘flew ct r r» Mi mil 1636 5831 

I mod c of nought* Of Norwich Creation, B, 2; T. Ill, 287; 
and Ch. Ill, 2. 

4 1 see no need to alter f lie lme or add to it. For are .my 
for, of. Ch HI, 6, and a;, for fully, with the stress on the second 
s\ Untile, of. Cart \fvndi 488. 

5, 6, For Uhr vengeance of, ef. Curs Mnmh, 1822 Gdt- 
imgen), 1823 (Fairfax) 

• 8. honpe, ‘ valley 5 (O.E. h$p) Of. Wars of Alex , 5390 
and Mortr Arthinv, 2508 (W wionglv reads hoothe and explains 
it in his Glossary as “ probably a miseopymg of heethe, heaLh. 
UE h;ev ”) 

10ft. stiff infi<t • hfis. These rimes (resulting from my in- 
version oi It's stiff and steer) though inexact are surely permissible 
especially m the Northern dialed For steer and s tiff , H refers 
us to Sir Eger (Eny Stvdn , XIX); we may also ct. St If randan 
(Wright), 21 “ pe wind was strong and stif inoiiA.” 

12 their nufis. That is, his own wife as well as his soub’ 
wives. Cf T. Till, 31, 32. 

15. Hence forth. As henceforth indicates time — see Maiznei , 
II, 2, 187a — we may either read ward for forth, as does Bk, or 
dake forth as a separate adverb having- the force of c be oft.’ Cf. 
1 35 below, Curs Munch, 744 (Cotton), and Ch. YI, 263f, where 
thyder is similarly used. 

15ft. In the Y T . and Ch. Noah plays and in the Cornish 
0. M . and C/eotwn , God is (after Gen YI, 13) presented as speak- 
ing- duectly to Noah; but L.C , IY, 96ff, and the Fiench 
V . T ., 55.18ft, agree with our pla\ in making an Angel convey the 
divine message (Bk is wrong when he say3— p- 194— -that in 
the F T God Himself delivers the message. The fact is that the 
Y.T. occupies a middle position between the canonical and the 
apocryphal traditions; for, though an Angel speaks to Noah, he 
speaks as though he were the Almighty Himself and Noah thinks he 
la face to face with God; see 11. 5518, 5528 and 5522, and later, 
though we hear of God dispatching an Angel once more to Noah, 
yet. it is God Himself who subsequently appears to him ; see II. 
5637ff and 6694ft ) 
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The apocryphal Vi el tru bti n a ei h Hebrew lip thus 
tn the Ijtbjupif A/if/t/f, A 1 — 4, JJispl ic HtTib.1 t,* A-rtjh. T\ e may 
compare LX, 1 — 25 , where Xouh sees a vision o) ih<- Heavens quak- 
ing and tails upon Ins face, uheieujmn Mir hael send-; an angel 
io raise him and tell him of fhe judgment to come, (in LXVH, 
1ft, however, the wind oi Gml is just, said to appear to Xoah.) 
Again, m the Sefei .\'vah , HI, 155 — 1 GO, it is said ihat .Noah 
learned to build the aik horn a book brought to him by the angel 
Itaphael In Avitus, De Bein' to Mttmh, Gabuel !-> indicated as 
the messenger. 

*■ 

17- vn this degree TLoug'h the emended m hi* drtjrer oi II 
and Bk niav hate been the original reading, 1 retain BN reading 
as it makes good sense ‘ in this state or condition ret err lug- to 
the next line, or, alternatively. * in this numnei oi wise,’ reieirmg 
to 11. 19ft For the Hist lendenng, ct. Barbour’s Brine, XY'll, 
832 f . 

“ Ami quhen thui into sic degro 
Bad made tUazue tor thmr as-uilmg ’ 

18. See the note to 11. 39— 4b below. 

1.9. I adopt Bk’s change ot <fu make a ship to a ship <)o dujht, 
but perhaps a perfect i line is no more to be sought here than U is 
m ll. 182 164 [ictt • ship) and elsewhere in tins piet e, 

22. lett, * delay. ’ Of. Biers. Blow., B, IX, 1801 f which 
are strikingly close to our 11. 19 — 22) : 

** And tome to Noah anon and bad hym nou^t lotto; 
8withe go shape a shtppe of shades and of hordes. " 

24- be that, ‘ by the time than ’ ; hem e ■ as soou as.’ CT. Guy 
of Warwick, 581, 5627, 6647 , Sc<je off Melaijnv, 253; Sir Eglamuui , 
201; Piers PIoil , B, VI, 301 In 1. 133 below, be alone occurs. 

26. seam aw! mice The N P.L). shows thai all the correc- 
tions and interpretations of ,11 Bk and W were unnecessary; see 
Seam-, sb. 4 and Rare, ah. 2. We learn that a seam its ” a kind of 
ypnl or rivet for fastening the overlapping edges of a ohnket-built 
boat, the end of the nail being clinked on a rove,” and that the 
jyord is !< usually associated with rove, its counterpart,” Several 
instances of seam and rove m conjunction are cited, the earliest 
due being' from 1406. (Seam by itself occurs in u parallel context 
Till- 77 ) A rove is defined as f< a small metal folate or 

pSijf on which the point of a nail or rivet m clinched or beaten 
h 
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down n the bu Id ng of boats or &mall sh pa a burr The cita 
t ona inrlude Y VIII* 109 the re ce of which was tentatively ex 

plained by Mias Smith as a “ rule, oi carpenter’s tool.” 

27 thing, ‘ wav,’ as m Wai ? of Ale, .« , 2275. For the phiase, 
in anjj manner of thing, cf. Langtoft's Chronicle (Hearne) p. 124, 
Chaucer, Book of the Duchess , 141. and Ch IV, 400 

28 Into dtp Fm the omission of the article, cf. 11 31, 137, 
173, 182 and T III 371, 374 

iced 6> ‘ walk.’ Cf. Y II, 12 one! XLYIII, 196, where Mies 
Smith wi ongly explains wake as £ watch 

29 As for beast and fowl, cf Y VIII, 124, 125, 149; and 
foi the assonance (thing * hind) jesultmg from my transposition, 
see my note on 1 19 above, cf. 11. 195 . 197 below and also 
Y. XI, 278 : 280 . 282 - 284; T. XX, 676. 678; Guy of War., 8211 . 
8213 and Zupitza’s Preface, pp. xi, xii. There is no need, there- 
fore, to alter the line as freely as do H and Bk. 

29, 30. Like the author of our play, most of the eari\ English 
retailers of the Flood story are content to follow Gen. VI, 19, 20. 
and speak of a pair of each kmd of beast and bird being saved 
with X oah ; they overlook the distinction made m Gen VII, 2, 3, 
between clean and unclean creatures. See, e.g., Gen E.vod 
G9ff ; Cuts. M until, I687f, Piets. PI, C, XI, 227ff; Y. VIII, 130; 
r m, 150ft, LC„ IV, 114f, 120f Cf also O.M , 977ff, Ps 
t'c , p. 175; FT., 5545i and Comes tor, ID. if. Schol (Genesis), 
XXXIII,, XXXIV But mention of seven pairs of clean crea- 
tures and one pair of unclean ones is to be found in the O E. 
Genest*, 1335ft, Cleanness. 333ft, and Ch III, 117ft 

32. 1 That they do not die m the ship ’ See H’s note to 

3 28 on this kind of word-order, which is characteristic of the 
play 

38 While that, 1 till.’ Foi this use of while, cf. BruCe. 

XVII, 624, 659 789; Pearl, 528, Sege off Mejayne, 798, 1233 

39—46. Bk (p. 194, tn. 2) hints at the possibility of this 
scene being copied from Y . XIII, 247ff, where similarly an Angel 
approaches a sleeping Joseph, who would fain be left alone and 
inquires who the intruder may be. But, as the pictures and wall- 
paintings reproduced by Lindblom show?- it was traditional not 
only to have an angel sent to Noah but also to present the angel 
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A) 

ah g the patr are] fr h leej Th e of the Ip int 

ngs the Swim! sh b r 1 a Fds e 1 repeal the angel addrors 

Ing a Noah rising fitrm )us her], while his wile is last asleep 

42. foi Heat fa' s* Knw Perhaps i lit* miginal had the unin- 
fleeted hemen; see Mead mi .'v/i/i/r of hnne heyre, (." 2S7 and m\ 
note on 1 118 below. 

47 — 49. J have attempted to make out of these hues 

with the minimum amount of t hnnge lake II, I take It’s f v r 
Ithn'/t as it verb, though, unlike H, 1 do nut insert ;i reflexive, him, 

if 

after it; fimrarlis mid mean-- * ofietids nr Tins wildl\ ' A" tor 
my many foirld, of. 7 Til, 48 — .">4 < for fo/rhl, cf Gh 11, u54). 
The lines, as I hike them, mean* ‘ For more one i t esjuis'-os wildly 
(thoughtlessly) and is defiled munv-fold with sore s-ins and with 
felony.’ I should, ppibups, have aimed s an to wo, Imt, as Bk 
observes, the nine is pood enough without the change As f’ur 
the time, in Id filed, < f. Y. XI IT, 218 : 216 

51, 52. Bk and \V think that some lines, ate missing between 
11. 51 and. 52. But they seem to have overlooked the close 1 con- 
nection there is between hn/U\f mJctl and thirty cubit s. (the height 
of the ark) The missing' lines must have preceded our I 5 1 and 
mentioned the length and breadth of the ark, details ot which 
invariably precede the parti< whirs regaiditig height. As Sin ihe lines 
themselves, there is no need to change anything; hue l indue iron 
be either £ trusty tmdiei * oi 1 uiubei accurately fitted ’ (see V A’ D , 
s.v Tiue, ad] ib, 4d, and of. J’ VIII, 78 — 78), and >» defence 
means 'by way of defence, as a fortification ’ (cf Conf 1 mantis, 

in, 214). 

52. th.et.ij cubit v. Xo figvues are given in LC TV, and in 
the Chester Waal t ’ the height is given a*- fiHy cabins m three 
A1SS and sixty in two others. Ot course sometimes 1 el) ’ or ‘ tn- 
thom ’ is used as an equivalent tor ‘ cubit * — see, e.g. Aeifnc’fl 
homily TM hvtio Create rue, Gen. $• A’.rw /., 568f, and Lyndsuy’s 
Monarchic, 1877f — but in Car's. J fundi, evidently no ell is con- 
sidered equal to two cubits, for the dimensions of the aih are given 
as 

c< seven score ellen laug and ten, 

Tkrys aght on wide, on heght fiueten fr (167.5-6). 

(77ote Th rye aght instead of twenty five as width 
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3 dr r 13k defines the word after Webster as to emk 
in watei, to reqime a depth for floating - .' But, firstly, tins means 
that a missing line specified the depth drawn, and, secondly, the 
eathest instance cited for this use of the word m N.E D . is from 
1 555 (see Dram, vh 18) May not the phrase, draw when die is 
tin at mean 4 move when where) she is steered ’ ? See V E D., 
s v. Draw, vb, 68, and Matzner, a v. Dressen 4. 

56. f enestcrs, As Gen . VI, 16 mentions only one window, 
and as no medieval account is known io me which mentions more, 
I, am inclined to think that the woid originally was fcnexteie 
Foi the omission of the indefinite article in that case, of u At 
fenestre in Robert of Gloucester (Hearne) p 312 Xote, more- 
o\er, that here, as m Curs. Munch, 1682f, and Lyndsay’s Monarchic 
1379ff, the order is door, window, instead of the biblical and more 
usual window, door (see Ch. Ill, 29ff; T III, 136f). And, indeed, 
our line, with its full fitly fesf , resembles “ A window s pern ml 
u'el on hei ” of Cun Munch (In the Cornish plays the window 
is not mentioned, and in the Y and L C. plays neither window nor 
door.) 

56. The exact number ot compartments and stoieys is not 
specified here or m Y VIII, 127, 120 or in F T. 5545f Bui 
see Clt III, 35, T III, 129, and Lyndsay's Monarchic, 1374f For 
the elaborate account of the numbei and arrangement of floors and 
apartments given in Cvvs Munch, 1691 — 1700, and foi the views 
of Augustine aud Josephus, see Comesloi, Hist Si hoi (Gen )> 
XXXII. 

59 — 61 Because ot B's uaid m 1 59, many i other drastic 
changes have been made by earliei editors m 11 59 and 61. But 
suielv by reading it arm for ward (the “ d ” of which may be due 
to the attraction of flood in 1. 58), we restore the text sufficiently, 
eten though the rime norm storm may be a faulty one m M B 
As for life tecum, cf 11 11, 15, 35, 48, 135, where the nme de- 
mands that the adjective follow, the noun. For the lines them- 
selves, cf . 

£ ' 1 schal stienkle my distress & strye al to-geder 
Bope ledeg & londe & alle Jat lyf habbeg ’’ 

(Cleanness, 307-8) 

60 i nth hone and blood See my note on Ch I 167 n these 

St hes VI Arts) pp 49 50 and Hall b note to An g Horn L 916 
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53 My wTrpct on f B nukes ew hi efd 1 the text Per 
https B 5 original Fead in < /««? r„ /,<■?„■/, c the first in being 
really for ,! anil ” ( see my note on T III. 2d in Ena Stucfn, 
LXIII, 224); and B ,c convueil *’ the plnase bv omitting the 
second “ m ” 

(jo by -sea awl land Of khr Isumhro t (HulliwoU) 7-52 'Hie 
more usual expression, hovever, is the alliterative hi/ too and sand, 
of which Matzner, I, p 4(12 , and Hall \Paenu, of if t not, p. 51) 
have collected mans examples. 

(ifi entail I adopt H L rntent, which may he tendoml 
either fi) ' intend to no ’ m which cum 1 fu? the s-uppiewed mfuntne 
cf. (rut/ of li’or., 7G72 and ZupiLnL note to 11 3.55-11, or tni * turn 
(H some such wot <1 indicating motion, ft. Chum to , Bodkins, L 2, 
p 3. “ For sopc than she, enteiidin" to m <l -w;nd with idle the 
lookinge of her eyen, i settle ” Cf also ShaKospcate’s use of m- 

letnd in the sense of ‘ propose making a jutiMioi * w** Unions. 
Shalt (flosxtiry) Kni the rime, nth-til It til, ami, incidentally, 
tor life has lent ot 1. CM, ft >' Vll, 41, 42. 

Gfi — 73. This is virtually u m» petition of 11. 1 7 — 34 , hut suih 
lepetition is inevitable when an angel conieys Urn message; tX 
L.C. IV, 114, 120, F.7-, 542fd, 55451. It ,/tlm that makes Ten 
Brink (En</- kit. JT, p. 273) (onsider the mediation of the angel 
a “questionable improvement “ : but, .w l*k fp 134) observes, 
there is, nevertheless, some skill shown ui making the angel insert 
new paiticnlars when communicating God’s commands to 
Noah 

7(3. at need, ‘ ju time of need.’ Cf. Piers HI., B, Vi, 121, 
0, XXL 444; Kyny of 77m, 432, 900, 

77 hundred uintat eld. Aecouling to (Ini. VII, 5, the 
ark is entered by Noah when he is six hundred years old. Onr 
play, us also T. Ill, 145ft, would indeed suggest that the aik was 
built within a very short time, but the fonmiou belief was that 
the making took a long time, llubbimcal writers estimated it, 
some at five yens, others at fifty -two (see VaaJt in the Jewish 
Eneyc.), while the O.E. Genesis (1. 1322) talks vaguely of many 
winters. Most Christian waters, however, reading den, VII, 5, 
with Grm. V, 32 and VI, 3, concluded that the conatt octmu of the 
ark took a hundred years aee e g Bede llexn-ttmm Bib II ■ 
Coweetor 8i*t 'ichcl (den XXXI And this last view is re- 
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fie* ted iii (t pii. 4 EtoiI 567 , ) VIII, 114; E C. IV, 206 and 
Lvndtmy’s Monar'diie £39lf (tlioagh the 0 E prose Salomon and 
''atu in and the similar M.E. Mast&i of Oxford and his Clerk speak 
oi the ark taking’ en/hty years to make) In Y VIII, 91 and in 
L (' IV, 37 it is also distinctly stated that Noah was five bundled 
years old when he commenced work on the ark, and as much can 
be inferred from a combination of Gen. §• Ea-od, 575 with 567 
Never tkeless, because of Gen VI, 3, it was sometimes said that 
the ark was a hundred and twenty years m the making : see, e g , 
Ch III, 149, 150 and Curs Munch, 1702, m which latter, how- 
ever, Noah is, curiously enough, still said to have been five hun- 
dred years old when the divine command came to him ('ll. 1627ft) 

78ft- Cf, Y. VIII, 67f , L.C. IV, 126ft, T. Ill, 265ft. 

80. since on-hfe. I adopt Bk’s emendation of B’s since I 
uas born, but perhaps B’s original had since I icas on-hfe, the 
nerr? of the lme being pronounced, and even possibly spelt, as a 
monosyllable 

81. of kind of craft H cannot understand this and Bk 
emends it to of kind, or craft ; but does it not mean ‘ of such craft 
as *? Tor the juxtaposition of kind and craft, cf. Pierrs PI., B, X, 
177 : 

“ Of alkinnes craftes I contreued toles.” 

burden. I adopt Bk’s emendation and understand e put hoards 
together." Bk cites Huloet, Abecedarium “ bourden, oi make 
of bomdes; biuldmge oi ioynynge of bourdes together.” Cf. also 
the M E verb timber, meaning* ‘ build.’ 

82 ruff noi ryff. B’s ryff nor ruff is very close to M E, 
riff nor raff (O.E nf ne raff) meaning ‘ nothing at all ’ But the 
difficulty is that the nme seems to require ruff nor ryff, and the 
M E. expression referred to does not seem to allow of an mveision; 
see N.E 1)., s.v. Biff, sb 1, If then we are to interpret our phrase 
otherwise than as c nothing at all,’ the question is* What is ryff 
and what ruff ? Ruff may be, as BK and W understand it, 1 rough- 
tree, a rough, un trimmed mast.’ The word may, however, have 
been raff, meaning a board or timber ready for use, or a rafter 
or spar, see N.E I), s v. Raff, sb 3 and Raft, sb 1. As for 
njff, it is perhaps a form of reef (see NEE, s.v , Reef, sb 1), one 
of the hor'sxmtal portions of a sail ” and this ib how Bk and W 
take the word Thus our phrase may mean either malt nor sail 
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o spar r sft 1 B jfle ill I utb e 1 ill nh t means 

smiplv nothing at i.H «<»te th* parallel furnished by 1! 97, 

98 below 

83 Th'S line, taken vvitfe the >ttif nor ,yff of tile preceding 
one, (oiive;!) bioadJv the foci 1 ho f Noah ha'- ‘nothing at all hi 
the way of wood.’ (Ci. the very similar 11. 97, 98 meaning 4 no 
living thing * ) For, all the four substantive?) in this Ime point to 
wood or timber m mm form or .mother For spin, see *Y EJ)., 
s v Spire, sh 2 : ‘ a spur or pole of timber ’ (Bk’s a gyre, i u car- 
penter's squ.no ’ is thus unnecessary } Spin mi is explained tv a 
4 spar or pule’ ni X.E D , which. howevei, rites only our pass- 
age Sprout Ill’s collection <d U’» sprout) is perhaps the as 

modern .sprout, ‘ a shoot of a plant,* and so there ih no need to 
read a pout, 1 a round plane,’ as Bk dues Tins same spout has 
been suggested hv W for the last of oui four substantives, sprot but 
ihib too is unnecessary , see X.E.IL, s.v Spiote, ‘ a shiver, splinter 
Iff. icol Sp/oti, ‘ Ivug, »tu k, md ') U compmos Harriot f, t U42. 
“ I ne huue siikke, I ne haue spurt e ” 

85. ship. Ilk would read ,s l.iff, hut the earliest instance cited 
for the word m .V E b. is from 1575. Besides, in 11. If 12 : 164 the 
similar assonance, ml ship, cannot be corrected even hv reading 
sluf}. See the noteH on 11. 19 and 29 above. 

86. Ever xco woPh the. Of. f’h. f, 253 and my note to it, 
Davidson (J5vg Uy story Phti/s, p, 260) was the first to suggest 
this correction and others m this stanza: forth eti hr s, titan l in and 
hi in. 

87 tdl ton. See Matzrmr . If, 1, 57a 

8S. Of. (Jlmnneioi, 285 

<( Me for-pyuke* ful tmu li put euer 1 mori made 
and Pierg PL, 13, IX, 129. 

90 larding*. Of. (Pi. IV', L, 15, etc*., and see Zupitzu on 
Athehton, 1. 7 and Zielke, Orfeq, p 8. 

or rier you him. i without ‘'topping,’ and so ‘ at once, straight- 
away.’ Bk is wrong in changing you to /, of. (Jh, VI, 264; Y 
XXXV, 256. 

9Gf. Fox Noah’s preaching to his generation, see 2 Peter II 5 
(i Peter III 20), Sibylline Oracles 1, Josephus Antiquities 1, m J ; 

and cf OB (r 1317ff O trj M null 17293 Lyndsay b 

M and J r Cr pp I69ff 
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92. of n,,/ trovL Bk changes the of to on, but cf. T III, 
253 (To begyn of this tree my bonys will I bend,”) and see 
Hall’s notes fo Kt-ny Horn C 122 and Poems of Mmot, ix, 13 

94 For s initial expressions of helplessness and despair, cf 

r i, 9 i, xr, 403 , xxx vm iss, 343 ; r ii 275, ch. 1 245, 

LX 7. XXITI, 1ST, (Jroxton Sacrament (Waterhouse) 403, 593 See 
also Mead’s note nu The Squyr of Lone Degre , 675, to the instances 
< ifed in which wo raaj add T. I 132; L.C., XII, 67, 78, XV 263. 

* 94:8- With thi'j scene between the Devil and Noah’s wife Bk 

asks us to compare XXX, 1591i‘ and Wwdotn tu Uiybij Plays , 
p 150). Bill once nioie Lind bloin’s reproductions of medieval pic- 
tures reveal to US the fad that the Devil’s appearance to, and 
intrigue with, Noah’s vite were part of a medieval tradition 
The t ole van t illustrations (reproduced from The Queen Mary’s 
Psalter edited by Warner, London, 1902) show the Devil speaking 
to X nail’s wife, as id the woman welcoming Noah and handing him 
a dunk m a howl And the accompanying legend runs 

“foment le diahle viint en forme de homine a la feme 
Noe e demandia u son man estoit. B ele disoit qe ele 
ne sont ou tl est ale 1 pur toi trayr et tote ie rnund 1 
preyne ces greynes e feriz un ahoycion et le donetz 
a boyre e it te dura tote! ' B issint fist ele.” 

96. so may I * mile and say I retain B’s version unchanged 
and take the line to refer to what follows, but I do not feel that 
this is very satisfactory. Not only is the balance of the stanza 
destroyed, but also the transition from grief to joy ia too sudden. 
After all, the line may have had r cfeien.ee to the two preceding 
ones and lead: So may I sike and say (H’s emendation). In that 
case the following lines would convey 11 I wene that so far all 
have been obedient to me, but now this Noah compels me to this 
painful ‘ uprising.’ ” Bor sike and say, II refers us to the in- 
stances in Xoibing-'s Ipornedon, p. cxxvi 

101. * That a ship should be made.’ Bor the placing of the 
subject before the conjunction, see H’s note to 1. 28. 

102. unthoH ten nay , ‘undeniably, assuredly'; a common 
stop-gap See Zupitza on Guy of War,, 3064. 

f T III 3&5 


106 Tl errto to that 
F 4 
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106 // though Bh com ] ores II f It r 231 2oS 

Cl. aim 7 IT, 1(3, 388, 189; Ik , 81, 82, «ml n.-* AluCmT ■* (iT’ttfn- 
nutr. III, pjt 472, 473. 

JOT tuyni, £ stnke, hurt ’ CL F XXVI, 0 

JU. CF I'hr rr^y/C’v Ch.ii.1e Wiftu 305 

£f Women befh iioth que\nte & si \ e 

"Pol the Joint U'Jmnt i(lF cniai], of T. XX. J II , as against XI If, 
593, and the fount? ichemc and irhakt. in T VII, 02, 182, and 
w hildij in Y . XI, 328 

113 V tut N nfih 3 have not encountered a single Knglish 
amratC of tit e Flood which refer'* Jo her {nr any o! her duiighfeis- 
in-law) by name, though the //ns/. Srhol was there lo dratt upon 
{and, indeed, was drawn upon by the autism oi llic IV7 ) ami 
eutedtnsnis like the O.E prose Sal. ami Sat and the XI . 11 Master 
rtf Oxford had ltrtl” interested theiris<»hes iu the matter Areord- 
nig' to ComestoT (I/.S Got., XXXTTI) hei name was PlmaifuiA, at - 
eroding m the two raierlu.snis mentioned ft was Dultla (Daltdn), 
aocoiding to the Honk of Jubilees, IV. 38, it was Camara, and 
according - to Genesis Rah bah, XXVI, 2, Xoamuh 

heir seh me. (d T. TX, 142 - Cl Weloom. hewsboie, say what 
tythyngft” and also T. XVI, 273 ; Y. XIX, 70. {Hmrsrhcr s 
in J fmle Arthur?, 1047, is a different wmd, see Matzmi, s.\ ) 
Beau Sir occult* in Hon sc of Fame, 11. 13,3, and Gan. &' Green 
Knight, 1222. Cf. also boa a hlz and beau perv in Bin's FI., 
(J, X, 313; X, 248, XXI, 241. 

Foi stock lornm ot salutation in .11 M romances »ee Eadbtng 
on Tristram, 838, and his Sit Beit ex, pp xlvis, li Hee also King 
Horn (Hull) (’ 7(15 note. 

117. i rarely. For seen 1 Ip, meanmtr ‘ suiely, positively,’ in 
this land oi expieesaon, ef. Ch. XII, 121. Ipomedon, A, 7424; 
Genstydrs, 2095, Guy of War. 4121, etc. 

118. husband For this un inflected genii ive, of. G-urs. M undi 
7130 Cotton, and Meta it, at JJonuUes (Small), p 115, (li. also un- 
3 is fleeted day ()', T, 158; T. IV, 110; LC. XI. 156); world (Ch. 
II, 342), man (T VII, 8), woman (Y Vi, 150), priest (T. II, 
104), angel, (L.C XII, 77), deed {T. II, 439) and heaven (T. VTI, 
162 7 C XII 84 i‘l V 421 Bn me MS Abrahaifi 405) and 
see Campbell s n te on The ^yeven S aget f Rome 19G 
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121 7 . ' ■ r , * </ W ith It, I take sfli/ to hb 8 form of so. see 
WE.]), s v fr compare*? Erl of Toloui (Ludtke), 853: “ A. devil, 
lie ise\d, how son V ” Of also fun- Muruh , 5207, Will of Paler ne 
080. 15k rends hou .wye, hut 1 123 answers i id her how so than 

how says 

for shame. Of EC. XIJ 71, XXXVIII, 230; .1 mis 4 Anal , 
1229. 

122. Hold tlicd si /ll Cf. Moiie Arthur e , 15; Sqiryr of Lowe 
Dearc. C428 

* le dame, he is a perm msi Ida O.F fonn of the fern definite 
uifirde, which may fas heie) piecede a noun iu the vocative case 
For the same practice in ME, see Kellner, Syntax, §223 

124, For swearing by the snout , cl Sir Beucs, C, 16951 

“ Then seyde the poilar, 4 Be my snowte, 

Thys was Befyse that \ lete owte.’ ” 

Also SccCn Say es (Weber), A, 14831 

44 Is hit non time, bijpi anoutc, 

For to hen thous longe thei oute ’’ 

With the crooked miovt of our passage, cf the toll idle oi lohivic 
snout of the disguised Horn iu King Horn , L, 1088, 0 1082. Piob- 
ably our Deabolus wore a mask 

131 — 134. See the note on 11. 94ft Jt is interesting to find 
that, according to a Hebrew tradition, the hirst Woman adopted a 
similar ruse to deceive her husband For, according' to N ion, hers 
Babbah X, Eve, at the invitation of the Seipent partook of wine 
and later mixed some with Adam's drink (See Jewish Encycl. 
undei 4 Eve.') 

131, 132 My emendation ot B’s text takes the fewest liberties 
with it and makes I. 132 metrically parallel to 1. 134. 

133 be, 1 by the time that, as soon as." Cf the similar use 
of fro in Y. IX, 287 and to in T YII 152, XIII 108, XXIII 3S5; 
and see the note on 1. 24 above. 

134 Cf. Y X, 167. 

135 Belmc, hehve , 4 Quickly, quickly * He is m a hurry to 

get away and hence wants her to take the drink fiom him without 
delay See Mat Tier b v B fe adv 2 • 
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136 hoi ill if rommon Ptcpn-ssimi me \wvt cntc! Amtfoun 
fKolliinsr'l, p xlvi, 

189, 14*t Wp aie In '•iipjio-p iSirH Noah 1-mlrls tin* etk im- 
<f y, riTI; /, III, and the fotn.-h n M. In the Chafer 
‘ \<>nh ' and in /’s Cr , he i< helped 1 1 % m*. family, find Ihi, ins 
implied aim m EC IV, 1 4f>fi* In i'u>\ 1 hnoli, NVtali is the 

master might and k helped l)' otheis {19646', 1725111, ,ie< rmling 
io Pir>\ PI , (1, XI, 2H1 2 Id too then* wei e other mights, who 
moughf v ith him hut ,vese ne\ct i help-*. mi ,*,a\ed at Hu* Mood 
It mav lie added ihn! anoiilinii to Me Klhmpn Enoch LNYF1 
2 the angels mult Hie ink, though late? {in LNXNIX, it Noah is, 
as uiau'il, said to ita\ e built d 

142 al-otti , ‘ o\ei ’ Fmalh :t Senitish htrm, hut found also 
m Sn Bones, 21*17 and Kiel \h''iiu mfn , 1511 Mu ,.iu ot-uiti 
inj/n aji\ me A //>//’(( <hian, 111, \u> '* nhutie thaiie men ” 

145. Inti h tctul ('I 1 181) below, and me m\ note on Vs 

line l(!f- in J foil. hunt. Pc me. XX.J, p. 130. 

148 a*> niirjh f i tha For thm common e\piuti\e, me Zupitvca 

on Gnu of 11 at , ill 0 mid ’Kolhitu>\ - ' lt«n <S I/hiA, p, xhii With 
this line et. also V XI 11, 89. 

119 MV/J//M, ‘ dwelling, hnu »e ’ Ct, }' I, 28: JJV/iv of 

Alex. 134, 3748 ; (Bit's Month, 8fi(>7 

154 Ity emendation oi U\ unrhymuty and imdi'inalK ovei- 
weighteri line pio\<dc > - us mill Hie nine '•tvpc * <•/»<■ s, lu? uhteh 
see Y. xm 1 1. A^r 1 12*5 1 helnne that an eat'K tevixor or serihi 
was lespoiisdde lor ihe leading tnnit afoiv 

lull By tit u f'ithci\ set) <8 t'lnmeei } f, tuif fitfa, A, 

781, B, 1178, 3127 

157 Here smd ns 11, LoS '■'(67, 173, 186 we hate if mi, your, 
instead of the usual limn, f)n such mteiohange «>| you and 

thou in M. it texts see Ziipitm on Guy of IS o> 1156, 5178, (Jump- 
hell on Sect i AVo/es, 128 aud m\ rude on 1 30—38 m Astt/ha 
XL, 27 

1571V Cl F. [X, 118, 128 IT, hut ohsene (hat it m only in 
this, the second of ihe two X ork pageants on Noah that we hear 
(to quote Nicholas) ol 

” The sorwe f N to th h‘a fell v hq e 
** -Er that he nughte gets his wyf o shipe 
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r i. (he Fhesfe, play, fhough Uxwr Noah diaeloses herself, compara- 
tively eailv, as rather temperamental, yet she is helpful through- 
out the making and freighting of' the ship, and proves really 
tiinildesome onlv when it comes to her making one of the company 
and entenng it , see 11. 65 — 68 and 178 — 176 as against 11. 97 — 112 
and 198ft But m our play the quarrel starts, and m right earnest 
loo, while the ship is building, and m the Towneley one even 
hofoie Noah sets his hand to it On the other hand the conjugal 
comedy finds no place m the L (' , O.M , J’s Cr , and V T. Noah 
atones, for, Mrs Noah in these plays is hopelessly pious and in- 
finitely helpful In J\ Cr, indeed, she is a little late in entering 
the ship and is in danger of drowning, but that is only because she 
is an ideal housewife and (as she sweetly remaiks) is bent on 
saving every possible thing, for it all cost a pot of money ! 

161, 168 For leynd and .send see my remarks in Mod Lang. 
Raoiow, XXI, p, 430, 

166, 167 In Mod. Lang Review, XXI, pi. 431, I suggested 
placing fell (meaning ‘ sharp, cruel ') befoie both, but all that 
need he done is to carry over fell to the next line and understand 
‘ knock down, destroy.’ 

174 wide where, ‘widely, far,’ Of Guy of Wa.> , 82-22 : 
“ Thou schuldyst be knowyn wyde where, ’’ and see Zupitza’s note 
to it Cf also Cant. Tales, B, 136; T ml fy Cres., Ill, 404; 
P,o,<- PL, B, VIII, 62 

378. ih ray. 1 boldly, eagerly, quickly; ’ an adjective used ad- 
verbially as in €un Mundt, 5997 (Trinity) and Cnthbert (Surtees) 
6032. 

184ft" II and Bk think, each in his own way, that there is 
some hoiseplay heie and that the strokes and the clinking are 
directed by Noah at his wife no less than at the ship. And they 
retain B’s oairld and raterpiet it as * struck, hit/ referring us to 
J fatzner s v. (Jullen, Colen ( = to kill) and to N.E D , si. Coil 
But this does not satisfy me For one thing, the first use of coil 
m the sense of ‘ beat, thrash ’ occurs, aeeoiding to N E.D., in the 
3 6th century For another thing, though the Noah of the Towne- 
ley play does indeed beat his shrewish wife, this our Noah has 
been presented hitherto as too venerable and patriarchal to blossom 
suddenly into a wife-beater, and that too only because his mate 
evinces an almost natural feminine curiosity And ih we not see 
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) m perfa tl\ fr o il\ ! it r } Hi u rd to her 

(1J I8.i, 18G) Uurt*n t r, the An;_el wmith hardl\ bp expected 
to gloat over a vrit e-beating Ih^pmm piovoktd and j mt lihtble, And 
.so I fake BA tould tl 192) hi he a misleading ot an earlier tmeld, 
and I find the lime bolt! ■ ton Id m }' XIII. 192 198, 

18(> Bk. very wiiangelv, rites T IV, 200 In show j ha I to 
hold one’s hand means to a»p ot pause But Xoah h not speaking 
here of staging his mm hand, lad ot eWjima his wdVs 

190 mccnijr See 1 L I 5 and <f 1\ III 289, 200, 

r 

197. Cf T V, 07 and see Ann/ /Dun fJInll) (’ 727 note. Sir 
licuc. (Endhmg) ]> idni, and Amr. a Ann!. (K dhmg) ;i. xhiu. 

201 Dolphin, Though Bk suppoHs hn Jh'if In reierenee to 
a dylfo m Mini/ .)/a.i/da!eu<\ I am tos odiieima; to the leading ot 
B, Dolphin being the Dauphin ilatei (’buries VII), who appeared 
to the English us monstrous as the devil himself, 

202 !end s ‘ < nuldrnn.’ (*f ('ant. To!c\, A 202 

208 thni'e nor thee 8ee Brandi on Thom.. of Krcchl., did, 
and Amu. d AmJ (Kolhmg), p \l\ii. 


! 
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ENGLISH LOAN-WORDS IN HINDI 
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DHHJENlJiM VA 11 M A M A. 

0 

hectM'p ) in Hindi 

1, Though t ] East India Company was formed us 
early as 1600 A i), the influence of the English people was 
ielt in the Northern India, after 1757 AD. 
ua, m<], u't or j Home pints ot the Hindi speaking men, however, 

definitely passed into the hands of the British 
people after 1803 A.D. when Delhi foil betoie General Lake, 
and the Doab, country between the Ganges and the Jumna, was 
surrendered by Semdhia. The history of English loan-words 
in Hindi cannot, therefore, he very much older than a century 
and a half. 

2 The extent and form of English loan-words m 
Hindi differs with the social status ol the speaker Ordinarily 
an English-educated middle class gentleman can hardly speak a 
sentence in Hindi without uring — mostly unnecessarily — some 
English words, English-educated Hindustanis have thus 
got a Hindi jargon which they invariably employ when they 
are naturally conversing amongst themselves. In the present 
paper, however, naturalised English loan-words alone have 
been considered, that is, words which are usually found in 
the mouths ot the vast majority of the uneducated masses 
living both in the villages and the towns and who have had no 
regular edu< a, turn in English language. The pronunciation 
given heie is that of the uneducated and not that of the educated 
elapses who eraplov more or less correct English piojinnciation 
wit s g t \<untiooa 



rr 


Fro i 


it ow f * 


b 


'll! 


Classification of 
luein-wirils 


IVOltl' Til H'lldl IP'i , 

following main IiojuK 


irtdtT flu* 


A. W < -1 ds n-vd in 'do;^ ('oiitit* fif’d wills 

tons to the < nmli v, .'-n* Is :t", 

{() (unrts « ml nflifv . si ist/tm , 

bd altar, l>h<rl\ bdiatur, 

(fO imlnaiv :md pnluc rtphaie, k<vpft Tn t 

(/fn’frt, j*ti i-'-’, mpuU hunts lb%L 

(iii) edutwliotuii -tom, c .'4 kfihp '•'/in/, musta , , 
u l> a r pt avai'-r! 

(/r) tij : and * mimonit'ntinn. 

p , is/? '•an itiyaii, tikat, part, >a> u , gu{\ 
titl'd./ (t< Is }, ><)\ \/o frir-'dl, kurati 
(>’) ■'niswihiiK’iMN in^i'iutiou'-, nit'dionl ■sV'-it'iii, 

ctf*.. t\g„ ,!dkdttr, kutiffPii, 
aspat'V, a preset,, ; nt foliar, ribursiat . 

B. Names of article* of cv!*tv<i,iv use inirndnend in 
tl io eountiyon account of ft wig it influence. '•nio.h ns, 

(?) <lrw» and toilet, eg, hut. pafiun, La tan, 
kit la,), owns, hart-kin, {/than fair, tank* 
hit. 

{a) food and drink, t .g, task /it, mnfatt, Imrft'Fo 
Unnlei , tioidtar, 

(tit) nuolmiory and its ficoossoiies, e.g , sip gar 
masm, 'ihb/ar, lari, pmitntr, pamp. 

(w) objects of m mat ion, theihat't but'sl op, 

mw, polo, ucifar, far up, pur ad , p/iThio- 
(praph, hdriu -'ark as, phntJbi 7/, 

haki. 

- (v) mmcelhunams artMes 'd‘ ^veiydoy use eg 

fo acts 1 i\tu£ hag, bvtak r tbur, lamp 
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4 P [ g ish oan words undergi certain striking plnnttit 
changes when they me adopted by the Hindi-speaking people. 

In this connection the general tendency may be 
f 5t ~ summed up in the toll owing formula, viz., that 
Hindi sy.^tem of articuCtion is substituted 
lor the English system with the result that the tin la miliar 
English sound is generally lepl.ieed by the nearest Hindi 
sound: in some cases awfe waul rounds are dropped or new 
sounds are introduced to facilitate pronunciation. Some of 
die important phonetic changes are pointed out below. 

A. Vowel changes 

(?) As n, c 1 . re, ek ., do not exist in standard 
Hindi, they die changed to nearest Hindi 
vowel, e.g , anjan, kalij. Line, aphsur, 
kangres, aspatal, cekl or ikat, kalandar. 
(it) Diphthongal sounds are rate in Hindi, hence 
English diphthongs are generally con- 
verted into the nearest simple vowel 
or diphthong, e.g, rapat or rapot, hot, ; 
terns, ret, pneimam, jant ; paep, fern. 

(m) Anrpi.ynis or appearance oi vowel to avoid 

conjunct consonants, e g., pharo.ni, s itipar , 
burnt,, biiark , v?r8 di. 

(n) Prothesis, eg, ifeian, tblui, aatabal, isidm, 

ispenal. 

B. Consonantal changes: 

(%) cerebral or dental sounds tmbstituted for 
English alveolars,c.g., rapat. istdm, diizas, 

' hrama , sitambeu’, bated , si.Jcattar, 

disamlar, darfi], darjan. 

(id) c and j substituted loi f/and dz, e.g., cak, 
fear, curat ; jaj, jun, jelar. 
fricatives f, and e, changed to nearest stops, 
vi z.,ph, and th or t, e.g , phittbal, pheh 
phoesan , thard tharmdmefaf, lanklal. 
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ill 


( c) \ n ! *t " i V i MIS 

pionnm utiiKii eg, kh! attar, }><)■. Jh'% maf- 
ia r. 

(> ; Elision of <i ('■ .iiM'n.int rinithniLudv <d r, in 
,i eon|nnet, eg htll fail, ruynit, hu;*lai, 
'pTishtlt. 

ivt) i* g - jo rum l 

(gem ‘1 ai), 

( mi ) Sonant ior siu'd or ro- utw o g , kiifi. 
i! hhi la/. 

(mn) / -uhstituted ior to eg . htvii?/ 

(•t:r) final m] nit dial v E eleittlv artieitl.ded, tag , 
itttJar, LaU<i\ parti, puf'itif. 

(j) Initial urn i deed !/ is changed in voK*t*( f h, e.g, 
hoot/, hiilJtbi j fihlhir. 

fh Ai' is usual with In.in-wuid" ip general, llu* 
English loan-words in Hindi air mostly 
4'hlinfi(s Wtll,!l nouns Examples o I \unds belonging UMuiu-r 
parts tit speech and taken m loan in Hindi 
are extremely i<m* 

Hindi nouns have two genders. 'tv,., m aline and feminine; 
umsepitemly English neuter nmuis are assigned to either of the 
two Hindi gender-. There is hardly any principle m assigning 
the masculine or the feminine gyndet to an English neuter 
noun. Ordinarily the gender of the Hindi wool nearest in 
meaning ro the adopted English wmd has some mfhionee 
m the assignment of the gender. There ,ne, however, Luge 
number of loan-words m which it is dijlienh to point out 
definite reason ior the assignment ol a particular gender. 
In the list of the loan-words appended to the paper, the gender 
assigned m Hindi to the English won I is mentioned in 
each case. There is sometimes a different usage with legat'd 
to the gender of a p* iliui ir won hi the diSerent p-irtn >f 
the Hmdi-t?peakmg irea 


.* 
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h/ 

b >r t it? }.urjx m s if eclcnsi n t b 1 1 ] n n uns 

Hit* healed exactly like Hindi nouns The usual postpositions 

arc added to the noons oi tlieii oblique forms wherever they 
exist The principle ot the formation oi the direct and oblique 
plaial is given below 

Masculine 
Singular Plural 

* Dlleet 

Oblique - ij (eg, mrnman t>) 

Fem mine 
Smgulai Plural 

1 >ireot e (e.g., aju!t) 

Oblique .. d (e.g., ttpVo) 

7. Abstract nouns arc lomied hy adding Hindi affixes, 
particularly, 5, to the loan-noun, eg., Marhi , jaj'i, gabamart , 

8. Niceties of the stress accent are mostly unknown 
even to the English-educated Hindustanis. They me never 
observed by the uneducated people except it it be by chance 
The stress accent in Hindi is not so marked as in English. 
The rules pointed out in the Anglo-Hindi grannuuta on this 
point are not veiv conclusive. 
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LIST OF NATnUU55Kl> EX< ilJSSl L< )A \-\V< >UI>S 


■Arife -Tin I'-.! Atit ncf < Itinu In In i vli.i'KM\i> 


Hindi Foism i 

LitoM sci vnos 

Knud mi Wmu. 

3RUT, ill 

[ nn f' m J 

engine 

/It. 

[ aktubar | 

< )<1t >!x i 

w 

i_ at>iii-hfii j 

gnu-boat or (ff° SftJt - 

•5To aft?) 

miH, hi. 

I .igAst j 

Augu-i 

m,/. 

(_ aieHuu 

[tali ill (clothl 

wir-srotf, >n. 

| a pal -proem 1 1 | 

rppct-I’nm.M v 

((‘kiss) 

•sr'rfcjr, f. 

! j 

appeal 


L ApUiel ; 

A pel 

m. 

[ aphrTka J 

Afii*’ i 

st«»src ; STTOf, m. 

[ siphon, apsar j 

offim 

WRtfN>r, m. 

f amilkil j 

A morica 

mjfrraf, f. 

[ unjim’n j 

ammonia 

wfflft, ru. 

i aulali ] 

orffi-i 1 7 

WTOT, til . 

! alpiksi J 

alpaca (eloSh) !hp.) 

/. 

L album J 

album 

^S'Rresr, m. 

| a-.putal i 

hospital 

m%m, m. 

1 A^lakiii : 

-(.diU 1 

wswsft, f 

j_ HSIiftlVlll j 

Af'jvrnKL 

srrflrj. m. 

! aiilaeiuf | 

Ireland 

WT3T 5 W?, m. 

| adur; ardar j 

order 

wrtm >4, 

[ upresan j 

optn ;imm 

Di- 

L ] 

office 

m 

[ urjgHstan j 

English -f (Ikav-) 

btan Fng iin 



KNU IHH JUAN Will I IN R N 1)1 


i ) 


Hindi Form 

^Pronunciation 

Enourit Word 

'in. 

r inc ] 

inch 

in. 

[ inpniai ] 

engineer 

iz*.. m. 

[ in tin ] 

abbreviation oi inter- 
mediate (a class in 
the Hailwny com - 
part men Is) 

i i*\ 

T intraens j 

entrance (class) 

ui 

[ Inspaktai ] 

inspector 

h?R f '» 

[ mkam-laeks ] 

income-mx 

£P?F§S?, 711 

[ impair ] 

umpire; empiie 

S^qft, 711. f 

[ itll ] 

Italy 

r?^?, m. 

[ lateoar ] 

sti elelmr 


f. [ ispies ikspios 

] express (train) 

v, 

[ isknot ] 

scour 

h:. 

[ iskat bond ] 

Scotland 

71 i 

[ iskiil ] 

•school 

/ 

[ ispirit. ] 

spirit, 

7)1. 

[ i^pen ] 

Spain 

2W*35r, f. 

[ ispewil ] 

special (train) 

m. 

[ istiil ] 

stool 

f?arf¥*r, m. 

[ lstakin ] 

stock in 0 s 

VI 

l istimar ] 

st cam ei 

^*T*T, rn 

[ istesan J 

station 

7U. 

L Ftur ] 

store 

sse^ . 77i. 

[ iskru. ] 

screw 

fforVr, m. 

[ ispriii j 

spring 

^aur, rn. 

[ i stain ] 

stamp 

^7?% f. 

[ i s P ic 1 

speet 1 i 

^iM$a*T, m. 

[ ispeliii ] 

spelling 

71 ). 

[ Ftob J 

stove 

m. 

[ ejjnt ] 

agent 

<£5rSfl, f. 

[ ejanfli ] 

agent y 

m 

f eron ] 

car-ring^ 

«£<> 3to m 

[ e |le ] 

F A 
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TnE A.LlJil-'VPM N VE 

ST V K 

Hindi Fokm 

I'KONtTNCTATIuN I 

av-u^H \\ u 

35 ® sro m 

[ F-me j 

’m.a. 

Vl. 

1 ekur ] 

.Hat 1 

<$gr?. in 

j edburd | 

Edward 

rrsfS ; 111 

[ nekt; ik.it j 

net 

i^aa, m. 

| aekfcar | 

aelor 

m.f 

\ aektin j 

netjntj, 

w. 

[ aedvoket j 

mkoeaie 

frgPRTrff, >n. 

!_ ael-klalh j 

mi-f'ioth 

^>g?4ra, in 

1 ovjir-kdt j 

omeoot 

wN*-fo*R, <!>, 

| ovur-star j 

<>V('t XecV 

mz, m. 

[ ‘<wt ] 

out 

^ 2 ?, m 

1 kalafctar, k.ikiktiH’J collector 

in. 

kami-mut i 

uimnii' !otio! 

s*sjfte*r, m. 

[ kamwm j 

cumnu.- -ion 

<s*i*fT, /’, 

j_ kampm j 

company 

JM. 

l kal.ind.tr j 

calf ‘lid, ir 

SFPfte*, Iff. 

j Iwunpaondar ] 

compounder 

3f'E ? in. 

L kfipli ] 

(‘lift* 

sprats?-, w. 

l kan tack tar 1 

i t>nUfU‘ii«‘ 

in. 

[ kat~p»x | 

eut-pii ec 

m. 

[ kaptan j 

captain 

^JT3f ; Iff. 

| kninael: Lima! j 

colonel 

*&£if f&D, /'. 

[kumefci;kumefi ] 

committee 

Wl i/(. 

[ kastn-iv.i ] 

c.mlov-ml 

¥$*$?'*, m. 

[ kantunnunt j 

ea titmnnein 

tfftmi, m 

[ kanastur J 

ouniMer 

5f*1, M 

| kampu j 

camp 

3Sf^, w . 

[ kSrban ] 

cm linu 

5pr-s%‘*?, /. 

{ knnplnenw ] 

i uitlcrcrn'c 

stM . sbt4V, /; 

1" k:1pl, kkpT J 

Copy 

spitfr. /' 

[ kaplii I 

< ullec 

JK. 

[kulur j 

t ollar 

sc'Rft m 

i k'lnji-Fioj j 

Huc-hoiism 


>us* 



FNGLISH LOAN WORDS IN HINDI 


Hindi Form 

PjRONUNCI 4.TION 

English Word 

cETO; sptse, m. 

[ bag ; bak J 

cork 

Wl, m. 

[ carad ] 

card 

SBlfSfH, /. 

[ bams ; karnss ] 

cornice 

?M, /. 

[ kagres ] 

congress 

sBtsn, m. 

[ bam a ] 

comma 

^T%5T, Ul. 

[ balij ] 

college 

^ifSfczfooT, m. 

[ kanisfcbil ] 

constable 

^121- ^121, m. 

[ kwatar ; kStdi J 

quarter 

fosrsr, m. 

[ kilab ] 

club 

m 

[ biristan ] 

Christian 

/ m. 

[ kirkit ] 

cricket: 

r.K 

[ ldlas ] 

class 

f^xati, fil 

[ kilaik ] 

clerk 

f 5THR, m 

[ kultar j 

coal-tar 

m. 

[ kupan ] 

coupon 

¥§*, /. 

[ kunaen ] 

quinine 

/. 

[ kek ] 

cake 

/. 

[ ketli ] 

kettle 

in. 

[ kaec 1 

catch 

^re, m. 

[ k»t ] _ 

coat 

m. 

[ koram ] 

quoram 

it) . 

[ koko-jara ] 

coco-gem 

/. 

[ kokb j 

cocoa 

#iwsr ? vu. 

[ koc-ban j 

coachman 

4tfata, f. 

[ baonsil ] 

council 

IT5T2, ?il. 

[ gajat ] 

gazette 

'Q 

m. 

[ gardai ] 

girder 

9112?, m. 

[ g^tar ] 

garter 

m. 

[ garad J 

guard 

m 2 ; *iH¥„ m [ gat; gad; garad ] guard 

9i^, m 

[ g a 4 ] 

guide 

fjtxfos, m. 

L girmit ] 

agreement 

FmiH, n 

[ gJaa ] 

glass 

ftrwz, f 

[ gdat] 

gilt 


41 
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IAH\B\ T 'VTVT’D 


Hindi Form 

1 ’r,< »\’r.vci rno% 

Kam.ikh Wok,. 

/. 

uimii ] 

guuiui 

sfe, m. 

, l&y ; 

gate 

IV 

L .. 

gaiD 1 ?-" 

/* 

%. /. 

[ .gne-. „ 


jitara. / 

L? i »i ,5i 1 

cn pal n.oiusli} 

skr, ?//. 

r - t 

gVo.i j 


*ttaj m. 

_ £tmn j 

gown 

srem, h<. 

,r " ghf.-eet J 

li’N-iiuiu 

•errs, 5 m. 

i < n k • 

Hi, ilk 

T^fsBZfftg hi 

t / ■>' , ! . 

1 •« iv 1 C* 

ciioi ( i3.i< t' 

&w. ; 

dk j 

i‘lu‘'jUi , Htmk 

feK, /‘ 

l <‘4 ] 

I'liit 

/'. 

film*! ’ 

Hiimni'V 

1 * 2 :, rn. 

(‘in ;it i 

f-h« mm \oiig. Tamil j 

km, f. 

L<e;a j 

<*l lUU 

$«TC-iK ,n 

{ c&u-maon j 

(‘hiurnum 

ts? ; %% f. 

[ euen , i on j 

dhain 

SflKiWa, M 

[ jantal-muou j 

gentleman 

sfe, JW. 

L put j 

joint p-niugiMmif-t 

f. 

[ j.mnuL-tiiv j 

gvumapU" 

H3, «1. 

L i a i I 

judge 

f/I 

[ jarm.au j 

Oonnanj 

sre® - ; 3ft«r, m 

L j.irn.Hil ; j.U rial 

1 J general 

srwtf , /. 

i jank.n j j 

*! titulars 

srra, m. 

L 3 5)11 1 

jam 

sswsr, m. 

f j' 1 * 1 '] J 

< rt'orge 

am. /'. 

[ j«k«t ■ 

junket 

wt. /• 

[ ]»*»* .1 

duly 

^ f> 

\ J 

June 

3®, m 

[ j» ] 

jail 

m. 

[ jelsr j 

jailor 

wm??; W?, -»i , 

i. jh.mipm ; jmnparj jumper 

m. 

L kin j 

ton 


f tel ] 

1 1 > 



ENGLISH rOAN WORDS I]\ HIND 43 


Hindi Form 

Pronunciation 

English Word 

cjur, f 

[ trim Gam j 

tan-deni 

for®. m. 

[ ttrnnk j 

U u nk 

fe^rar, /. 

! tiral! ] 

trollev 

fesnrfNsr, /. 

[ tiraiskil ] 

Ln -cycle 

fen*#, f. 

| tirambe ] 

tramwao 

fe^t, f 

[ tiien ] 

train 

fesa, m. 

[ tikii ] 

ticket 

fessr, h, 

[ pka* J 

tax; ticket 

fe*HSf, m. 

[ tinaatir , 

i ornate 

feffe^r, m 

[ timpreoD | 

tempera* urn 

feraH, /. 

[ tiphin j 

tiffin 

/. 

[ tlm ] 

team 

/. 

[ ] 

tin 

TO /• 

[ toil ] 

rwill 

If?m, /. 

[ tenis ] 

tennis 

feflrgr, /. 

[ tebil ] 

table 

#5*T, iste&an, to ,? 

e . [ tesan ; istesan j 

station 

to 

[ teliplmn ] 

telephone 

£#; StT, /TO 

[ tern , taem J 

time 

*R3, m 

[ tacks ] 

tax 

fe,/. 

l t^er ] 

r.ytt 

h.J. 

( t.u*p ] 

tap; type 

&T TO. 

[ ttem-lebi'i j 

time-table 

TO. 

[ tol ] 

toil 

irhr ?w, m. 

[ taon-hsi ] 

iown-faail 

taF, m. 

[ thethar ] 

theatre 

to. 

[ dabal j 

double 

HTH. m. 

[ dabal-msire ] 

double-match 

to. 

[ dmrbal ] 

dumb-bell 

37f£T; tfRE^T, TO. 

[ dak tar; dakdar j 

[ doctor 


[ dairi ] 

diary 

f%?T3TT, TO. 

[ dirama ] 

drama 

/ 

[ hksnart ] 

dictionary 

m 

[ dipt! ] 

deputy 
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THjJ AJ UAH V! Vi) l MV ^Kil 1* Su. Hi .b 


Hindi E 1 okm 

Pr wove iatk \ 

iisn Wo ED 

srfcg, in 

[ dktikt-hod 1 

dist lid-board 

ftmr,/. 

F digri ] 

degree : do* ‘roe 

fe'fSR, m 

f dir, rebar j 

driver 

remfe, w . 

[ dlmarij ) 

demurrage 

n£ssr. in. 

[ dikus ] 

de.sk 

f^rtwr, m. 

[ diploma j 

diploma 

\f. 

[ diuti | 

duty 

kfer, f. 

i din] J 

(bill 

#t, m. 

i dlpu J 

depot 

td,f. 

[ deri ] 

daily 

in 

j dnem.m-kut j 

diamond-cut 

tn»r, w , 

[ dueruktur | 

director 

.... 

^rsf, m 

l_ daon ] 

down 

wn^,/ 

[ tamakhu j 

tobacco 

m 

[ tarkdi j 

tar-coal 

tmtfsr, m. 

[ tarpin 1 

turpentine; 

m,f. 

[ tump J 

trump 

utf&m, m. 

[ uolia ] 

towel 


[ thard ] 

third 

, H . 

[ tharmiunetur ] 

thermometer 


| (kijan j 

dozen 


[ dale! j 

drill 

m%f. 

\ daraj ] 

drawer 

%nwr 3 f 

i disambar | 

Doeerahm 

i*,/. 

[ nars ] 

nurse 

speztt /'• 

[ naktai ] 

neck-tie 

f. 

[ two rn bar ] 

November 

*r*fr - «?«*, w . 

[ namhar, lumbar | number 

*Tf3?r, m, 

[ nabil J 

n< >vel 

f^T, m. 

[ nikar } 

knickers 

&*,A 

[ nib ] 

nib 

f^rcr, f. 

[ nikks ] 

necklace 

$rz ifcim 

[ not, 1st ] 

note 

m. 

[ nCtis ] 

notice 



FNCTISH LOAN WCRDS I IS HINDI 
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Hindi Foem 
ks^. f. 
TWSf?. /. 

wot,/ 

wytty, m. 
< wytfi r f. 

*fey, m. 

• m. 
mj,/ 

’Ttysp. m. 
'jrfsrtr, f 

" *,/ 

<n*n, m 
Tra, m. 
irw, in. 

<rre, to. 
f. 

ft^rra:, m. 

fqfyw, f 
firm, f. 

ffeWRt, in. 
f&sz.f. 

nu 

fx % 

Waff, TO. 

ftzyfer, to. 

/■ 

m 

fasafhar,/. w 
th. 

grfcfr?, to, 

gfasr,/. 

« 

gems? to 


Pronunciation 
[ notbuk J 
[ pasinpr J 
[ pal tan ] 

[ pi red ] 

[ pabistar ] 

[ put} an ] 

[ pinear ] 

[ P ;im P j 
[ pskat ] 

C paw It ] 

[ piilis J 

[ pfeti j 

[ papa ( 

[ P»$ ] 

[ paib.il J 

[ pas ] 

[ pi raeraar ] 

[ pilat ] 

[ pi lid. n J 

f pitman ] 

[ pin b*iI ] 

[ pwnO j 

L pil«t ] 

[ pilet-pliilnmi ] 
[ pi leg ] 

[ piti’51 ] 

l P>n ] 

[ pipannnnt ] 

[ pistaol J 
[ P»es ] 
f pnltis j 
[ purphesur j 
[ pulis j 
[ pnrtgal ] 


English Woiu) 
note-book 
passenger 
platoon 
parade 
plaster 
pantaloon 
pu net u to 
pump 
pocket 
park 
polish 
pai tv 
papa 
put 
parcel 
pa^s 
piimer 
plot 
pleaiiei 
pension 
pencil 
piano 
plate 
plathnm 
plague 
petrol 
pin 

peppermint 

pistol 

press 

poultice 

professor 

police 

Portnga 



I Hi, HLA i VH\1) lNiVFPSn\ STt THFS 


10 


Hindi Foum 

Fromjm r \tiu^ 

J W * 

3£t*r, / 

| "utin ■ 

i anting 

m. 

; petikot 1 

]M‘! tv-i .H.t 

srsfrgvs, m 

_v. 

r pre-nUnt ' 

! 11 111 

qs, m. 

, jKIHtlt i 


m. 

[ pitpfcm.icn 

[Hihji-rH.in 

qWt m. 

1 poifi ] 

polo 

m. 

[ ■ '^kai j 

pio ( < I. It! 

Ife, m. 

[_ |!,U*IhI 1 

pi >imd 

"ffcgr, m . 

!_ jfHUfl.H j 

P t\v< o •;• 

^IZ, W, ’/< 

| ])h,i.''t,‘ ph n A s 

br-n 

■RSJIwht, f. 

j_ phnl i T!.i< i n | 

Ikimw 1 

/. 

| (>h irbnii ] 

Fobruai v 

id. 

1 pburlag \ 

bn long 

w, m. 

i phftJnm j 

lorm 

!%#, m 

i phiraiw ] 

Franco 

f'k'hd' ; tri . 

[ pinna*-*]; pmm;y 

*1J phcnyn* 

fern. f. 

1 platan j 

phftilon 

m 

[ phimk j 

Fiork 


f 1'hks j 


5TOT, M 

[ phutbfil 

loot bid* 

W$W, m< 

f phul hut j 

lull ho>i| 

% », ; «». 

L pHut J 

loot 

^r, to. 

* phe) : 

fail 

JCTT, TO. 

plurem j 

h'auu 

^r, w. 

[ pllUCT j 

iiro 

I w3 5f , TO. 

l phiicsan j 

t.ihbinn 

tofirtr. ndj. 

[ phm'cnebil J 

la>j|iun:ihk‘ 

"Wj, TO. 

i pisotu ] 

photo 

m. 

I phbtogiinph.tr i 

photographt* 

in. 

{ plionogiaph "J 

phonograph 

vv, m. 

f hank ] 

hank 

q*r, to.. 

[ hum j 

hurnh 

«Hr%^r s /. 

[ hatsilum [ 

battalion 

^krt / 

{ barudi J 

brandy 



tNCUSlI LOAN NVOKUt- IN ULNLU 


Hindi Form 

m . 

srjst, m. 

f. 

itffJCTE, m 
3Rffftf^T. / 
straf&snt 9 w. 

/. 

undsr, f 
drifts, f, 

SfT^R, m. 

m 

SfTSafiS, f 

m. 

R^Slf, /. 

fesrerffor, f 

T%^TR.’«T, m. 

fsfjpr, wi* 

/. 

fsrcn, w*. 

iw 3 ?. a<£). 
m 

ft’*, f. 

«ft« !|o } m 
^to qio, m. 

m. 

m 

^2, m. 
sffe’iTCT, 'm 
tfe, m. 

^?X a dj‘ 

m 

i«<l* m 




Vp-ONDNOIATIOn 

English Word 

[ baton ] 

button 

[ t N 4 !li 1 ^ J 

box 

j" b.igghl] 

buggy 

|_ hdinhukat ] 

bamboo-can 

[ lurtamii ] 

Britannia 

[ baLsntiai ] 

volunteer 

[ barms ] 

varnish 

[ backs ] 

bodice 

[ bank ] 

banneks 

[ bmlin j 

violin 

[ bali^tai ] 

barrister 

r L haskat, ] 

waist-coat 

[_ bail ] 

viyella (cloth) 

[ bilti ] 

billet 

[ biktoria ] 

Victoria 

[ bilatin ] 

blotting (paper) 

[ bigul ] 

bugle 

[ birjw ] 

breeches 

[ birag ] 

brake (van) 

[ bilii biliek ] 

blue-black 

[ bisfeut ] 

biscuit 

[ bine ] 

bench 

f bi-e ] 

B-A. 

[ bi'P 1 1 

V.P (value-payable 
parcel) 

[ bukseiar ] 

bookseller 

[ bul-dug ] 

bull-dog 

[ bums ] 

brush 

[ but ] 

boot 

[ betin-rum j 

waiting-room 

[ (.wend ] 

band 

l baeran ] 

bearing 

[ baeskOp ] 

bioscope 

[ baesray ] 

\ meroj 



TTIF M I 

\ \n \j> \ \ fc f sn\ 

STl PUS 

HlKDt I 1 OHM 

’lioNT.vr: 1 1 iu\ i 

An ush Worn, 

f 

haoskll ; 

ht-cyHc 

tsnafa,/. 

! l bnesiin j 

i .iH-inm 

M 

; liiU'L j 

i).it 

t?T f tn 

| buerii 

hearer 

^rst, m 

! but J 

boat ; \oto 

#nr, m 

) burr] j 

board 

•srra, f. 

■ hioj 1 

blouse 

sfrmsr. / 

: hbui ^ 

bottle 1 

#rfpr ; &fesr. 

| boddin, bo (im j 

boardin'! 

3FU=r?Ti W 

[ bnksuil , 

buckles 

WtfK / 

; iii,wa i 

uuuhiiu 

>« 

i mufti-tief i 

magistrate 

IT^JT, hi. 

| mnnl-htk*, i 

mono) -Ij.jo 

q-jft-W*, ,' t . 

i nuni-iird.u i 

mohey-oidet 

*4 /'• 

! «»« j 

May 

w*t, w. 

1. nun ] 

m*Lund 

H'Eflff, 11/ 

[ m.iphl.ir j 

muffle: 

m. 

j muleria J 

malaria 

f. 

J msuiu«.in | 

machine-gun 

vftm. in. 

j nunejar ; 

matvagei 

n&i, it) 

\ nut, on J 

mutton 

wftw, f 

S Hiatus j 

matches 

3TT*£*, WS' T - f. 

[ inastm ; matin j 

mustei 

wm, m 

[ marc i 

Mart 'li 

wisftw, m. 
tmpftbr {vdu 

[ manTiir ] 

monitor 

*m) f 

[ i n ark In j 

American 

first, f. )h. 

i mis ] 

miss ; mess 

ft*/. 

', mil ] 

imll 

f*R5, m 

[ winat ] 

minute 

fosftgfasat A 

[ minuupilti J 

municipality 

cau i„„.V, v. ^ 

WSHprR, VI 

| misrnrejtim ] 

mesmerism 

m 

r misiurt j 

mission try 

fcwsm m 

[ tmkst ir J 

m usture 



PNGTISH I OAN 'WORDS 

IN HINDI 4W 

Hindi Form 

PRONUNCIATION 

English Word 

/. 

[ mttin ] 

meeting 

#sr, m. 

[ mil ; mael ] 

mile 

sNr*, m. 

[ ra§jar ] 

major 

m. 

(head- 

[ membar ] 

member 

workman) 

m. [ met ] 

mate 


[ mem ] 

ma’am 

* f. 

w#. [ motar, kat ] 

motor; motor-car 

■rti 

[ ranrut ] 

recruit 

f 

[ rabar ] 

rubber 


[ rasid ] 

receipt 

««, f 

{ rapat 1 

report 

?*T, m. 

[ ran ] 

run 

TTCPT, m. 

[ rasan ] 

ration 

ftfSn-z?, m. 

[ rijistar ] 

register 

/. 

[ rijistaii ] 

registry 

ftforswr, m. 

[ registrar ] 

registrar 

ftzm, m. 

[ rijalt ] 

result 

ferp, m. 

[ ritair ] 

retire 

Sflwi, f. 

[ ribalbar ] 

revolver 

rn. 

[ rikard ] 

record 

m. 

[ ribit ] 

rivet 

f 

[ ridar ] 

reader 

m. 

[ rul ] 

rule 

te, f. 

[ res ] 

race 

f. 

[ rejidensl ] 

residency 

(ut^I) /. 

[rel] 

rail 

f. 

[ reibeT 1 

railway 

Hz, m- 

[ raekat ] 

racket 

liw, f. 

[ raephil ] 

rifle 

**, f. 

[ rod ] 

road 

ssN^e, m. 

[ lanklat ] 

longolorh 

771 

1 >r ™p ] 

lamp 

m 

[ apbtan^ ] 

lieutenant 



50 THE AIIAI-Ar U) 1 MVET sm STHPIFS 


I Ii \n i Form 

Paovi \ 1 itton 

b \ lish Word 

qWijte; m. 

[ Limlet, laeiniiu.u 

] lemonade 

dm, m. 

[ lamb, ii' | 

number 

*jr%T, m 

[ labumlar ] 

1 , 1 vender 

«r*f hi. 

[ tan.* j 

lunch 

STTZ^. f\ 

[ tatu ! 

lottei V 

gre, m. 

[tail 

It ‘nl 

HT 5 T 35 T, f. 

f iiTlt.1011 1 

I.111KW 

str, m. 

{ i.~n J 

!?i ivii 

flrzsNr, m. 

[ 1 i trees m ] 

literature 

}«r^, in 

f hkc.tr j 

lectute 

<&£, 

[ist] 

Lite 

UK 

[ !et«r bnk;r- j 

letter box 

hi. 

[ lebil ] 

l.ihoJ 

**>, /• 

[ Ltendo ] 

landau 

/■ 

[ Lien j 

hue 

^ hi. 

[ {non kilim j 

line tie.u 

tfl, f. 

F i«.w J 

lace 

nu 

f Luisa ns 1 

licence 

&RRT, »t. 

[ lapmjfis ] 

lime juice 

dd ; *fe, 

[ lot ; not ] 

note 

wi^r (-mit), /. 

[ lokal J 

local (train! 

gtere 1 

•». [ lour J 

lower {pmnury} 

M. 

[ .sum man ] 

summons 

«**, f 

L ^r.«] ] 

serge 

$$8}«teJT, m. 

[ Mmfcnil; .sant-tr _ 

) u-sntnil (jail) 

wstft, m. 

[ s.mtii ] 

sent r y 

srm, m. 

[ s.ukas ] 

circus 

?rar-3?^, w. 

[ ] 

Mib-judge 

*rr%«?, f 

[ snrbis ] 

<W\ ICC 

»i^r%ts2 . 

F siijtipbikat. 


’tR^fesz, /W , 

sSltiphikat 1 

certificate 

sri^sr, w. 

[ sains ] 

science 

^2, nt. 

[ sigrat ( 

cigarette 

m 

[ si in 

si 1 ling 
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Hindt Form 

fft=F. tu. 
at. 

raft’s, m. 
ra^ftsr. m. 

m 

ram at. 
raftrag fftsfaz, 
' ra^s, / 
ras, m- 
rafts - isrsfo, in. 
fto STT^o sto, /, 


H*f, m. 
l»r^S, M. 

»f. 

ftnr, m. 

W5 RT, ?». 
sh*, m 
ft St ft*T, f. 
dftV m. 

A-v itt v j- 

9*!pr, nt, 
ft<r, m. 

ft^T 3T2?, in. 

f. 

divte, m. 

pf fl-fST, })l, 

?iTgfa*raj 
STTiftrsn, m* 

fitf, f. 

m. 

?t?s m- 

IN^ m 


ul 


PRONUNCIATION 

* [ «3k ] _ 

[ si pai n ] 

[ si mint ] 

[ sitamhai ] 

[ slkattar ] 

[ siiigal ] 

m. [ siiipar, sillpat ] 

[ «let ] 

[ ] 

[ sibil-sarjan ] 

1 1 sl-ai-di ] 


[ s aitar j 
[ suprandant ] 
[ sut kes ] 

[ sensar ] 

[ sensus ] 

[ tesan ] 

[ sept!-pin ] 

[ sekind ] 

[ saempul ] 

[ sop ] 

[ sodii-batai ] 

[ hat I-ken ] 

[ hiu-kot ] 

[ hai-xskul ] 

[ haimuniam ] 
[ haki ] 

[ hal ] 

[ halt ] 

[ iape »ed ] 


English Word 
silk 
sepoy 
cement 
September 
secrefai y 
signal 
slipper 
slate 
set 

civil surgeon 
C. I D„ i.e., a man 
of the Criminal 
Investigation De- 
partment 
sweater 

superintendent 

suit case 

censor 

census 

session 

safety-pin 

second 

sample 

soap 

soda watc-i 
hurricane 
high court 
high school 

harmonium 

hockey 

hall 

halt 

half side 
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Hindi Form: 

i * RON U N C t A T ! ON 

fite; f. a?. 

1 hit ] 

/: 

[ hisprist ] 

/■ 

[ hibru J 

f¥, m. 

L 5>ud j 

&% m. 

[ huk J 

w^-- /• 

[ humkl J 

Of. 

[ bed-mast, ir ] 

fa, w 

[ Hiet j 

Ric7. 

[ Intend bif J 

stery m. 

[ jioldar ) 

DO 

[ hbtal ] 

ateasr, ))i 

f_ hostiil j 

*Vr<Nh f. 

[ hdrndpaefhi J 


English Word 

hit 

hysteria 

Hebrew 

hood 

hook 

whisky 

head-master 

.hid 

Imrui bill 
holder 
hotel 
hostel 

homeopathy 



THE SPEECH OF BIJNORE* A VARIETY OF 
KHARI BOLI DIALECT OR VERNACULAR 
HINDUSTANI 


LALTA PRASAD SUKUL. 
Research Scholar, Hindi Department. 


CHAPTER I 


Introduction 

Bijnore is one of the districts where Khan Boll is used 
as d dialed. As the boundary would show, it is situated 
neither on the borders nor too close to the 
Punjab as to be much influenced by it. And 
hence it lias been held by all the scholars as one of the 
central most dialects of the Khari-bol! area. 

The district is surrounded by Kharl-boli speaking 
districts of fckharanpore, Muzafiarnugat and Meerut in the 
west, and by Moradabad on the south. On its east it has 
the Pah.iri speaking areas of Nainital and Garhwal. 

The population of this district, as given m the Linguistic 
Survey,! is 600,000. This whole lot of persons 
speaker ilf speaks the ‘vernacular Hindustani’: but the 
number of speakers of 'literary Hindustan!' 
is still limited , i e., 189,000. According to the ‘census report’? 
of 1921 the population of the district is 740,182. 

" The speech of Moradabad and Meerut has also been studied 
along with this and the essential differences have been noted. 

| Linguistic Survey, Vol IX, p. 64, edition 1916. 

1 Census Report of United Provinces recorded m 1921, 
Appendix A p 8 
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In i pij.cr I h vc n it of tilt y t m t f lit 
K. A. S fur tran.diteratmn, witli tin, follow- 

rrftxisljfc na- 

iwn inn additions. 


(/) T? = ioi ;i sound fending nioie tow aid' d than 
towards r, e.g , Bedd buohedd gkad'i 
ah add ■ tins is different trnin ff5r/7 01 lurk]. 

xJ 

(it) c --This is a sound between e and ni, e.g,: 
t.id, ht,pi*e. 

(in) b = fm a sound between n and crap, p.gg 
Ji india* htsld, etc* 

( ^ The following are some ol the most reniark- 

netie able phonetic peculiuuties ol the speech used in 

liaritien , . , 

this distnet. 

1. Tiie d sound oi riming in the hist syllable of a voud 
it stressed is sounded as <K e.g , Bed a ; bachedd. 

This is different bom hmdd or l arid 


2, Instead of "i they generally make use of c s e-g., jscsg, 
kc.se, t% etc* 

d y sound is not heard between two vowels when one 
of them is / and e, e.g., khd rid;jd rid; ltd. tel. with Hindi) 
khd riyd, yd rt, yd, etc- 

4. Yis added in the list syllable of a veil) in the past 
tense ii it ends in a and f>, e.g., h, kit yd, padhyd, futjyu.ryo, pfe. 

o. In the word "Ink the / changes into «\ tag., b ic>, and 
biednd, for bit and inland. 

6. The h sound occurring in the last syllable of a word 
is not pronounced, e.g.. la- did, cue jo ho jd kai, tor (kali t ltd ; 
oahe jo ho, jalia kalil). 

7. hx some eases, the lUsalised y a.nd i befoie n adopt 
only n , e.g , mi lot yn and tunku loi inku and hit for it. 

8. N is sometimes changed into n, e.g., pdm, hdntd, 
rant', but kahdnt, bn ay wan, camfmn , etc. 

0. When i and a occur m the end of a stressed word 
they are pronounced like t and a c-g, gaddi and ghddda wil 
be pronounced as if t and a were on y short- 
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y*. 


The am md 5 sound is sometimes pronounced as 
*a tor wot a ond hen tor katfai : and bhdhand for 
(pierce). 

In some cases it is observed that the semi-vowel 
ged into the o and the preceding a, is dropped, e g., 
pool (paira), etc., (ct ) savilr, gavar, pual, etc- 
When a consonant occurs in the stressed syallable 
riant is generally doubled e.g. gfooddd, gddcl'i , 
than, mahldn, etc. 

Sometimes l or r change into r, e,g , nth dr tor 
caprd fQ tor caprdsi. 

-It is remarkable that person-' of higher castes, 
do evince a difference perceptible in their accent 
and pronunciation of the Speech. Obviously 
this is nor due to any peculiar education ; hut 
that might lie due to their -ancient culture that 
they naturally inherit, e.g., the higher class will 
call a horse 

u) glioda : while the other group will call it 
gfiodda or gcidl, qdddl ; pith, pithfha , etc. 

—The general tendency of the speech is to utter it 
swiftly and with jerks. It might he a correct 
guess that, the redoubling of the consonant and 
the deleting of some sounds might he due to the 
rapid ness involved in the speech but it is difficult 
to say whether the jerks are due to the redoub- 
ling of consonants or the redoubling of the 
consonants is due to the jerks 
The tendency of jerks and tapidity in the speech 
and the frequency of harsh sounds such as 
cerebrals might be one leason foi its nomenclature 
as hhari-boii, which literally means ‘a straight- 
speech.’ The above tendencies do bring in a sort 
of straightness in the speech. 

— The chief phonetic difference between the speech 
ot Meerut, Moradabud and Bijnore is that 
Moradabad is tree from the tendency of doubling 
the consonant and the substitution of n for n. 
But Meerut bears a number of sue i ehai red i s 
tics found also an the speech of Brjnorc 
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('HA PTEK IF 
Noun 

A s is tlif* efi'.f with all t)iO dialects find specche- of Hindi 
there are only hvo genders in thi-, m., 
rif ' !,fiir (i) Masculine ind (d) Feminine. 

There is no Xouhr gendet in Hindi; and henot their 
determination is nnae or less ailutiary. Unlike (lie standard 
Hindi no exhaustive rules <an i>e formulated with regard to 
the deter ruination ot the gondei in nouns. 

There rue two different ways bv whieh a Masculine noun 
is distinguished horn u Feminine 

(0 By a change of word 

eg. : mama — nr at 

hi l — gd 

(cTtii) = mat a — fipfi = UTti) 

(il) By adding suffixes to ihe masculine. 

Some of the most commonly ir-ed suffixes are : — 

i bakrd — haler] ; gfrnddd — ghoddl; In' id bill'/, etc. 

in dholn— dhdbin an ddhohan; nfu — ndin ; 
c am dr — Ca m dri « . 

nt hath i — hath'/u ; dr hit ft — dr bn. 

an cam dr — camdran ; hah dr — htharau , ttftir — -afiiran. 

an thdknv—th akardn 

yan not — nay an. 

Note I.— The last three suffixes art' peculiar m the speech and 
art' not to he found in standard Hindi. 

Note II, — There being no fixed rules for the application of 
these suffixes the convention plays the determin- 
ing role. 

There ire only two numbers (i) Singul ir md 
{«) P ura 


Numbw 
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(1) Nominative Plttrat [Suffix gen< rally added is e\ 
In some nouns the form is not changed in the 
nominative plural: the number being indicated 
by the form of the verb, e.g. . 

(a) yddml dyd ihd 
ydrhnt aye the 
(7j) ghar gir ged 
gh ar gir gae 
(e) has htmbd hi 

Ifis lambe etc. 

With reference to this if might he noted here that 
( i ) When the noun ends in d it necessarily assumes 
its plural form, 
e.g,. ghdrldd ddrd thd 
ghodde ddre the 
raja mard ged 
rdje mare gae 
gadha bhag gea 
gadhe bhag gae 

{ n ) When the noun ends in 7 the change is optional, 
e g. : bill 1 bhag gal 

and bilh or billia bhag ga% etc. 

(hi) When the noun ends in u the change does not 
take place. 

nlVu nr ged 
and ullv ur gae 

(tv) When the noun ends in a consonant the diieot case 
is used in the nominative singular, nominative 
plural: and in the singular of other cases; 
hot in the plural of other cases the oblique case 
is u=ed. 

e.g. : ghar bikatd hi 
ghar bikate M 
ghar fed se mg, etc ged 
glut 5 sc kr me etc gea etc 
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(2) OBLTQn: FrnRAr — Con njonlv the nb iqno plural 
formed T»v adding the suffix "> to the Angular 
p.g, ■ ghodd d—ghodrfh 
adml — (tdviliiti 
?r,g -loggo, etc. 

The rules for adding this suffix are : — • 

{ ? ) When it is added to a word ending in d, the last 
d disappears and the suffix take" its plane, 

e.g. : ghoddd — ghoddi> 
patthd — patthu 
ghorn — gh m d, ete. 

( h ) When it is added to a won I ending in 5 01 t urn 
01 u the long 1 or w is shortened 

e.g. : larkl — htrbiijo 
huh ‘j — hah' it/ v 
gdddi — guild i go 
fill'd — nil no 
bhdllv — -b full I no, ete. 

\iU) When a word ends in a eon, sonant the suffix is 
added to thorn 
e.g- : ghvr- — yhctrO 

Oil’ — -r'lUv 

( Report,') rapol — rapotto, etc- 
There are two eases (<) the dim t and (ti) the 

f'fi.SFh 

oblique, eg., gl/bdda and gkodd7\ 

Nouns ending in a* 

Singular Plural 

Dir. ghoddd ghfidde 

Obi. ghodde ghuddu 

ot 

ghoddd 

In nouns ending in d irahke the st unlaid H ndi the 
direct amgu ar is listed u tie n umnutive singu nr md 
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optionally in the Accusative, Instrumental and the Qenetive 
singular also, eg.: 

gkoddd ay a 
gkodda v 

or r ho, se, kd , he, hi , etc. 
ghodde ' 

The direct plural is used in the nominative plural and in 
the singular oi all the other cases. 

e.g. : ghodde ae 

ghodde — ho, se, le Jehdtar , se 
ha, fci, me, p. etc 

The oblique plural is used in the plural of all the other 
cases except the nominative. 

eg : ghoddfi ho, se, ku, hd, etc. 

Nouns ending in 1. 

Singular Plural 

Dir. hMl, bill , billid 

Obi bill 1 bilhu 

In the nouns ending in 1 the direct singular form is used 
in the nominative singular and in the singular of all the 
other cases and optionally in the nominative plural also. 
e,g. : bill bhdg gal 
billl bhdg gal 

and billf — ho, se. me, pm, etc. 

The direct plural form is used onlv in the nominative 
plural. 

e.g. : billia bhdg gat. 

The oblique plural form is used in the plural of all the 
other cases except the nominative. 

ecr btMtO ho se pat me etc. 
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The t root ingulir f rm i ie f in thi ingul ir an 1 

plural of lire nominative <u-e. and in the singular of all the 
other cases. 

eg. ulln nr yea 
ullu ur gae 
vllv — ko, aij me, p ", etc. 

The oblique plural form is used in the pluial of all the 
other eases except the nominative 

e.g. : ullvSo — A3, 6<? 3 p(d, me, etc. 

Nouns ending in consonants. 

Singula i Plutal 

Dir. ffhar ghur 

Ohl. ghur gharl, do. 

The direct singular foim is used m the nominative 

singular and plural and in the singular ot all the othet 
cases. 

eg.: ghur btktd hk 
ghur bikte ht 
ghur -~kn } de, me, pad, etc. 

The oblique plural form is used in the plural of all the 
other eases except the nominative* 

e,g.: ghard— ko, s'e, me, pal, etc* 

In the declension oi a noun, the various postpositions 

Dw.icnBion.il ,tre to convey the meaning ot the different 
fowiB. eases. 


Note. — T hese ‘post-positions ’ have been classified and given 
in the chapter on ‘ Indeclinable^.’ 

Besides the regular application of the postpositions there 
are some special declensional forms and they rightly deserve 
special attention. 
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In the Locative plural the obhqae plural form is used 
without the necessary postposition: and that gives out the 
sense of the locative. 

e.g.: ghard ghard ph-iru hu 

gaib gaw jdtta. phirz he. 

Note — B ut cases like this geneially come with a repetition. 
The Instrumental is also formed in the like manner. 
e.g. : bhukkho maru hu 

or 

bhukkhd marU hu 
pydf>U maru hu 
or 

p ydsd maru hu. 
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CHAPTER IF! 


Pronouns 


Like nouns the pronominal c,im*- hum Accusative to 
ivi-rmonal Locative are normally ionned by adding the 
flirm ‘ postpositions 

Sometimes phual forms arc used for the singula* . but 
unlike some other dialects of Hindi the tendency 
of using the singular specially jn the second 
person is rather remarkable. They would oltcner ism* tv , 
far a, tuje, etc. 

But for first person Genetive singular they me prone to 
use plural, e.g. for * nfarl ton my side) thev would 

invariably say * hamar’i turaf. ' 

Practically there is no difference of forms 

(lender . v . . . 

on account of genders except in 

(i) Personal pronouns in first person and .second person 
in the Genefive case. 


(lender 


mera 


leva teri , etc. 

(it) Interrogative when in neuter gender, tire nominative 
singular and plural form is £ h/d . ’ 

The postpositions can be used with all 
the pronouns except with Genetive in the 
first person and second person, 
eg. : mera and mhdrd hmtdra and mhara 

ter a tumharn 


fi'mprp 
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S ngnl ir 

P oral 

Acc. 

V mu 3 ho, hi, etc 
\mere ho, kit 

ham ho, hv, etc. 

Inst)'. 

f muj be 

ham be 


* mere se 
cmvj ho 

r ham ho 

Dat. 

-j mere lie 

< hamare lie 


mh are lie 

t mhare lie 

Abl. 

muj <e 

ham <e 

Gen. 

mb' a , mhard 

r hamdrd 

1 mhara 

Loc. 

muj mi, etc. 

( hctm m? 
tmhd?e me 


Note I. — Except the Ablative and the Locative cases in eveiy 
other case there is an optional form in the singular. 
The form rnerd and mere in the Accusative, In- 
stiumental, and Dative, is a peculiar use in this 
speech. 

Note II. — In the plural there is only one form l kam’ in all tlie 
cases except Dative, Genetive and the Locative 
which accept ‘ mhdrd ’ form also. 

Second Person 



Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

(tu 

( turn 


l tune 

v turn ne 

Ace. 

f tuj ho, etc. 

(turn ho 


I tv.je 

ttume 

Tnstr, 

tuj si 

turn si 


ctuj ho 

chime, turn ho 

Dat. 

j tuje 

C titmdre lie 


’ tire lie 


Abl 

tuj se 

turn se 

Gen, 

terd 

tumard 

Loo. 

tuj me 

turn mi 


Note T Quite a number of opt ontd forms are to be seen in 
this as we md thev re mole m t it s ngn ar 
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than in the pun Hie ol que n gu rfam 
k i pd in the s ng 1 r \ift n t nran itn p 

hut in the pltual the nominmive plural form is 
used in all the ease* except in the Ablative and 
the Gene* i vo plural 

Note II — The honoiifie hum oi ‘ tu 5 is l a p' It semainA 
unchanged all through. The plmui is formed 
h} adding to :i . nml the ca-e terminations 

are regularly attached. 

Third Per sou 



Singular 

Plural 

Nom. 

pro 

r , 


< e.srse, U'tsnZ 1 

lumte and irintte 

Aoc. | 

'wh ko. ku, etc 

us 

. whi ko, ku. etc. 

Inetr. | 

[ wts s( 

; us 

win si 

Dat | 

' WIS It) 

.US 

win ko 

AM. | 

\ wis se 
{ us 

tvhi si 

Gen. 

! 

f i ,r ' is ku 

( m 

win kit 

Loo. | 

f v'h me 
l us 

win, me 


% vis and us both terms are used in tlu i singular and the 
oblique singular and the plural forms aroused in all the cases 
and all the numbers. 

e.g. : wis ki matt a 
us H matta 

In the nominative the, form vrnrie is used both in the 
singular and the plural : and so does the form w~> not change 
in the nominative singular and the plural. 

Note I Besudes the regu nr form ition tftlu pun some 
timer w* rds ike sa& an 1 lv j ire a so ad (let 
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to form^the plural in all the persons but those 
extra words are added only in the plural form. 


e.g. 


Proximate* do' 
monstrative 


ham sab ; ham log ; turn sab 
turn log ; too sab i wo log ; etc. 

Singular Plural 
Dir. ye yS 

Obi. is m 


Except m the nominative when the forms are common 
in the singular and the plural : everywhere oblique singular 
and plural forms are used in all the cases. 

In the nominative the plural is expressed by the plural 


verb 

e.g.: ye jaegi 



ye jaegi 



Singular 

Plural 


Dir. ttid 

Wo 

Remote De- 
monstrative 

Obi. wis 

win 


us 



Like the Proximate here too the ease is similar. 

Note. — S ometimes the plural is formed by adding extra words 
such as 6 sab ’ and 1 log, ’ 
e.g. . wo sab ae the 

ye sab ae the, etc. 
wo log ae the 
ye log ae the , etc. 


Relative and 
Coirelatiye. 


Singular Plural 

Nom. jo jo 

Obi. j is jin 

In the nominative the form remains the same and the 
plural is expressed by the plural verb. 

e.g. : jo held he 
jn kefe he 

In ihe accusative the form jise in the singular and jme 
in the p an is i so common y used 

( a >)me hkkho nabob bana fire he 
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W) 


Similar are the eonviatne pronouns. 



Si ngulav 

Plural 

Nom 

Wo 

tOu 

Obi. 

tax 

win 


ns 

mi 


The relative and the oorreiathe pronouns are also liable 
to be used as pronominal adjectives oulv if they are used 
along with nouns. 


e.g. * jo f/hodda fey bhaye he wise, 7 me edv ’>>. 

it/?> ad mi muj sc i <~l u hhai lu Ildar jd yd i 


Norn 

[jitt-iragtttire 


Singular 

kaon (mas. ami tom) 


Plural 
luon (mils 

and fern ) 


kyd (neuter 
Obi. kb (all) 

e.g. : laoh dyd tha f 

kaon dye the ? 
kyd dyd thd ? 
Ids bj fndrd. etc. 


kya tnemer) 
km (all) 

kaon de the I 
lt< to 11 di tin f 
kyd dye the ? 


Noru. — The honorific m made either by using phual verb with 
the singular as well or by adding an extra word 
* sab 1 to it. 


1 n d t* S a i t <t 
Broiiotm 


e.g. : kaon sdb dye the / 

kbi [anyone or some one j 

Singular Plural 
Nom lid 

Old. lust Jew. 


e g. : hoi a sake la ? 

kin ku build de. etc. 


The plurality or the singularity is expressed by the verb. 

But there is a peculiar tendency of using hi a ong w 1 1 t is 
almost mvanaby fps is to add force and era p mms to it 
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kuch [anything] 

Tins means anything or something. It has got no 
oblique forms. 


e.g. : buck bhejjo ge ? 

hitch hu to me ue 7 laid did ihd, etc. 


When two pronouns combined together are 
Pronmms J n d used as a single expression they make a com- 
pound pronoun. 

e-g . expressions like jo Jem, cr koi 

e.g. : Jo hoi jdnd cae 

cr hoi bi jag a, etc. 

There are certain patent expressions which when added 
to these pronouns bring in emphasis. Some of 

H3 m t) ha Lit -» . • 

forms the most common expressions are bi and i ; 

this ns the form of Id. 

e.g. : ma% bi jfiic gd 
jo hijd gd 
tod i jd gd 
wise i bhejjo, etc. 
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CHAPTER, IV 


Eonnatiun. 


Adjective 

Adjectives have two genders ( i ) masculine and (n) 
feminine. Unlike certain dialects of the Eastern 
, Hindi here the gendei is very well marked out 

it the adjective ends in a. 

eg.: motto, ghodda — mottl gkodd'i 
fajja and tajj'i 
chokhha and chokkhi 

Note. — Whereas in Audhi they would not have the gendei so 
well marked out. 

e.g. : micat ghofi and 
mivat ghord 

When the adjective ends in d the feminine 

Forinatimn. . . , 

gender is made by changing the a into i. 
e.g. : thandd parii 
thandl haivd 

But if the adjective ends in \ or in a consonant then it does 
not change. 

e.g. : bhdri ghodda , behari gd 
and bharl laroM 
sqfet ghodda ; safest hathl 
safet lakari 
lall yhodda ; lall gd 
ledi lakari, etc. 

As a rule adjectives have also got two numbers [l) singular 
and (ii) plural, The number of the adjective 
should change according to the number of the 
noun. But here again we see that it is only the adjectives 
ending in a that change their number according to the noun, 
eg.: ciGeha ghodda 

acche ghodde, etc 
pda kutta 
pile kutta etc. 


' umber 


r n a 


But in idjx'tnos ending n m tl ei vow 
consonant it remamp nmlian^tl 

eft.: bhart ghoddd 
bftdri gbudd? 
hdl kutfd 
led! kitffe, etc 

Worn —When an adjective " uwd ns <> noun the •I'imt' rule-, nt 
declension are applied to if. 

e.ft. : wbti hhef •"< fjhbddc the mi oh <a katin fcfi 
tom I'm . fr hbkoijo kTt fe.r did. 

Adjectives have generally oniv one* form, ", direH . 

but they haw an oblique form too when they 
Form , . 

end in <t. 

The oblique is tonnod bom the direct hv repUcirg dm 
the a with ? 

c.ft.: had d kfdle 

yhra gore 

nod tince, etc. 

There are neither special forms nor any particular suffices 
nHf?ril(? of to add to indicate the comparison. Tlure area 
companwa few words and phrases which mean * more ’ or 
‘less 1 and they an' add'd to institute rho comparison. 

jdcfdd, hhti, toil atre, ketm, mb fie }dddn y 
Q >ah me, sab A~e or sab me kam. 

With the help of these the comparative and the super- 
lative degrees ate indicated. 

e.g. : wo Idnddd idda bard hi 
or fan aur bard h< 
or fiab me bard In. 
or sab se jadda bard hr 

To use a very emphatic form the word knht (far more) 
is added to the whole expression 

e.g tdndda id kahi jadda bafa he etc 
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B1JN ORE 

Tlie following are 

iSTumeraln. 

the cardinals : 

1 — eh 

2 — do 


3 — tin 

21 — ehts 

39 — unatdlis 

4 — car 

22 — dais 

40 — cdllls 

5 — pd,o 

23 — teds 

41 — ekatdlis 

6 — ckai 

24 — ccbls 

42 — by alls 

7 — sat 

25 — -pctccis 

43 — tlydlis 

8 — ath 

26 — chablis 

44 — cowdhs 

9 — nao 

27 — satdls 

45 — petdhs 

10 — das 

28 — athdls 

4(5 ~~ day ads 

1 1 — gyard 

29 — unattls 

47 — satdhs 

12 —bard 

30 — tls 

48 — urtdhs 

13 — ter a 

31 — elcatii s 

49 — linear 

1 4 — Cauddd 

32 — battls 

d0—paucds 

15 — panduru 

33 — fetis 

1 1 — ihdwan 

10 — solid 

34 — mulls 

52 — bawan 

17 — scttrd 

35' — ptt'u, 

53 — Uralpan 

18 — athdrd 

36 — ch atl « 

1 00 — saw 

19 — unn'ts 

37 — sStls 

1000 — bazar 

20 —bis 

38 — arils 

mm—ldhhh 


There is another remaibahle tendency that alter twenty 
they would use the cardinals by adding the numbers to the tens. 

e.g ■ for 28 they generally use bis dr nth, 47 — cadhs cr 
sat, etc 

Xt is the educated people who would use these cardinals 
properly. 

These admit of two genders, the masculine and the feminine. 

The ferminine is formed by i enlacing the a 
OmI male. . , , . r 

in the end by %. 

Up to the lourtli they are irregular. 


e.g. : 1st 

pda. 

2nd 

dus°rd 

3rd 

tts a rd 

4th 

C5tiha 
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Ordinals above the fourth nr? 1 formed bv addins,' w a to if 

f ■* *■ J 

generally. 


FYdriioiiil 

nuffiiit'ps 


e.g. . brh pftcun 

Oth 

rhata and <dmhr&, etc. 

Till 

matted 

Rth 

uth.'itu 

and 12th 

har led 

There is ab= 

y>liit( lv no rcgul arity a 

formation. 


pdtn 

d tidal <1 

f por) 

1 .} sou'/i 

ha dedhd 

2^ adhai 

+ y sdd he. 


They are tonued horn certain chan 

of the cardinals 

by adding fhe suffix y 

e.g. : twice 

dvf/twd 

thrice 

tip and 


MuUtp!icBtrvi‘s 


4- times coganu* 

In the multiplication tables eortnin peculiar numeral 
forms nre observed. 

e.g. : for 2X2 they would say do dtrnna 
2 X' d do tril;. ft 

2X4 dn coh, etc. 

nefimtiM'oi- There is slightly more regularity to he seen 

di^alR. - n 

e.g. : ifada, doVfii\ tivnT> , cdrrd, etc. 

Forms from t— 2 are irregular - the rest nre formed by 
adding the suffix o 

e.g. : pTlS, chat), mtfi, etc. 

Tndefinifif' They nre formed by adding hfv to the nmn- 
V lCir w hen it is below bO. 
e.g. : dasind, hish/r^ paccisiyd, etc. 

But if tt is hundred or more then it is formed by adding 
5 m the end 


e.g vxtkaid hazard etc 
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CHAPTER V 

Verb 

Fairly more attention is paid towards the regular use of 
Number r ^ lp number. It is seldom that plural verb is 
used with a singular subject And if it is used 
at all the instances are of honorific use. But singular verb 
with plural subject is never used. If the subject is a pronoun 
even then the plural verb cannot be used. In such cases 
the pronoun — though it refers to a singular object — will have 
to be used in its plural form. 

There are two forms {nna and ad) of a, suffix which 
is added in the infinitive form of every verb. 
By removing these suffixes the root is obtain- 
able. 


Root 


e.g 


hhannd 

f/kha, 

pinna 

'•/pi 

sound 

a / so 

jag-na 

Vjdg 

bdg-na 

f/ bag 


Of course there is no specific rule about the application 
of these suffixes : but the usual practice is to add — ‘ nna ’ when 
the root is monosyllabic but — * nd 7 is to be added to the 
roots which are polysyllabic. 

It has three forms (i) double consonant-}- u, ( d) double 
imperfect consonant4-e and (m) double consonant -f-o 
participle. In the formation of tenses the different forms 
are used as follows : — 

(}) The first is used with the first person singular, 
e.g : wit deli Jehu Jiv 
mi dally ty. 


v in 
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(n) The second s used wit wicil per on smgn ir 
first person pfnrm and tin- third person 
singular and plural. 
e.g. : ham del'lh e In 
in dtikhhe hi 
Wo dekkh 1 hi- :md he, etc. 


(i&&) Tins is used with the second person plural, 
e.g. : turn detchb ho. 

This has got practically only one form ending in a for 
Pcrfict all persons and ail numbers. But when the 
root is monosyllabic or ending m d an extra \t/ 
is added before d. 


eg. 


‘ padhd 1 and khdya ; j aid yd, etc. 
The above rule is not to ho followed very iigidly. 
cWmeto, Is tinned by adding ' kur ha ’ and ‘ ki 


partm plf- 


the toot. 


e.g. : naCa hew ka 
jd bar ka 
jhagar he, etc. 

To he */ hb - {himtxl} — r<> bo 


to 



Present Indicative 



Bing. 

Pin. 

tat person 

hv 

to 

2nd „ 

h( 

hv 

3rd „ 

7u 

In. 


Past Indicative 



Bing. 

Flu. 

1st 

t tha 

the 

2nd 

t tha 

the 

3rd 

t tha 

the 


Tsote I The feminine fmns t tn he hail by changing a 
nto i and (f into ? 
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Kote JI. Hd formas t,o he had in the speech of Moradabad 
district, only. 

e.g. : Mam Ckandar dyo ho. 


NOTE.- 



Present Conjunctive 




Sing. 

Plu 

1st 


ho ft 

koW: 

2nd 


hotoe 

ho honna 

3rd 


howe 

howe 


Past 

Conjunctive 




Sing 

Plu. 

1st 


hotta 

hotta, 

2nd 


}> 

hdtie 

3id 



n 

The 

feminine form 

can he had by 

changing a of 


singular and plural and e of 

the plural into 1. 


Imperative Mood 



Sing 

Plu. 

1st 

hou 

ho, hoioe 


2nd 

3rd 


ho, hoiyo , huiyo ho, hoiyv , huiyo 
ho ho 


Note.— Practically speaking imperative mood is geneially not 
used with the first person. 

Conjugation of Dekhhnd 
(l) Past Indicative 


(a\ S i m pi B 
tenses 


Sing. 


Plu. 


1st I 

2nd V dekkhd dckkhya 

3rd } 

This one form is used with all the persons and in all 
the nmnbeis. The extra addition of y is peculiar. 

Note I. — In some of the compound veibs the V ending forms 
are also formed, eg ^jb'porya, girparyo etc. 
Note II. — The gender changes according to the object also: 

hence the tem n ne can be had by rep acing 
the final a with j, t g., dehkht 



lb 
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( ) hu uk In 1 t \ 



K n*. 

I i 

f st 

dckkhn yd 

dtkkhe ge 

dnd 

dekkhe gd 

rh'lkho ge 

3rd 

dckkhe gd 

tlekkhe ge 


The hum in thy first person '-mgulnr i° different from the 
second and the third person singular. So the form in the 
second person plural indifferent imm the Sonn in the first 
person phnvil and thin! person plural 

Note I. — Tn some of the loots emline m a ti has been 
observed that in the -ecoud person singular 
slightly diffeient form items air to lie '.(vn, 

e.g. hanowgo, khui>'<j<i , etc. 

Note II — In eases of feminine gt ndei die singnl.it form in 
all the persons changes into (ft. But the plural 
form changes only m the second and the second 
pel son hito (f 

(3) Present Conjunctive 



King. 

Pin. 

1st 

dekkhv 

dekkhr 

2nd 

dfikkhe 

dekkiih 

3rd 

dckkhe 

field he 


In this the tonus of the se< ond and thiid person singular 
are the same and so me the form- of (tie fits! and thiid person 
plural* The fust person singular and tin seiond person plural 
are different hum all the rest. 

{ l) Past Conjunctive 


1st ) 

King. 

Plu. 

2nd h 

did 3 

dehtd 

dlglte 


These forms in this tense remain unchanged in all the 
persons. 

Note The feminine in the singu v f i ll c perons and 
the p nra t urd p< rson is to n h it by i hanging 
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the last vtiwtii into 1 and. in. the second person plural 
the 5 changed into % and the first person plural 
remains unchanged- 

(5) Imperative 



Sing. 

Piu. 

1st 

dekhhTi 

defckhe, 


r dekh , dekkhe 

cdekhho 

2nd 

\dekhiyo, dekhiye, 

\dekknjo 

3rd 

dekfche 

delcleh.e 

3 forms 

are the same as in 

the present conjunctive 


except the optional forms in the second person singular and 
plural. 


Note. —T he forms cleUuye and dek/nyd do indicate futurity 
as well. 


'fcl Perif r a s 
tic tenses 


These tenses are formed by adding an auxi- 
liary with the present oi the past participle of 


a finite verb. 


, (6) Present Imperfect Indicative 

1 0 Tenses 


with imper- 
fect partici- 


Sing. 

Plu. 

ple 

1st 

f lekkhu hn 

dekkh'e AC 


2nd 

dekfche fit 

dekJcko ho 


3rd 

dekfche hi 

dekkhe At 


In some loots such as jd and fear it also sometimes 
refers to an immediate futurity of the accomplishment of the 
action, e.g jauhti,' also means that }ust in the near 
future I shall be going. But such changes of meaning are 
due to eolloquilism and they depend upon the context and 
the circumstances. 


Note I. — Some peculiar forms have also been obseivedin 
some verbs mtie third pereon p ura e g janx. hi. 
khawb he rahwb At etc. 



I 1 l X V 


u 


I 


1 Li > J s 


/ 


ib 



( ) P t Ti ; 1 

i * t \< 


"> i 

I hi 

1st 

d<-Ui, 7< tha 

ih'k/iH the. 

2nd 

flefohl t,h< 7 

riekho the 

did 

<Ielche thft 

de.khe the 

Except 

m the Hist pei-on plural when* the form is 

emu men lor 

the nnisfuline and the 

feminine, in the rest die 

forms .ne eh. 

m^l. Thu tha term 

becomes fhi in the second 

person singular and plural . and in 

da* Ihiid person singular 

But in the third pemoti pbu.d it becomes tiu. 


(B) Pu'sorU imported tonjimctne 


Bine:- 

r* 

Plu. 

1st 

<h kkh Tt hu 

i ft 1 Ik hj; he 

2nd 

dekkh? hi 

del'Lho ho 

3rd 

i lekLhc hi 

(Irkkhe hi 


These hums are the same as m the {indent imperiecl 
inrliwtive. The 7m?/' form of the standard Hindi is not icmnd 
in this speech. 

e.g. : jo nit fount dekkh h hit, i<* turn foi/n hoi 6 ho ? 


(it) Tf>t5B**S 
with pprfocl 
partjeipU’- 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 


(U) Present Perfect Indicative 


Step, and Pin. 


J 


dekkhd ht 

dekkhl h< 


The above are the only forms used in all the numbers 
and all the persons. In the feminine instead of ft, we have 1 
substituted. 

(10) Past Perfect Indicative 
Bing and Pin. 

I 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 


dckl ha lha 
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It is the on \ form nsed n ill the perM ns m 1 d the 
numbeis. The change of gender does not affect it 

(11) Future Perfect Indicative 

Sing, and Pin 

1st 1 

2nd Y dekkkd hoqa 

3rd } 

is the only form for all the numbers and all (he persons and 
genders. 

(12) Past Perfect Conjunctive 

1st ) 

2nd V ‘ dellihd ho ’ 

3rd j 

is the only form used for all the numbers, gendeis and 
persons. 

.Note — U nlike the standard Plinth this speech has not some 
of the recognized tenses. 

( t ) Present Indicative — lias been always replaced by 
piesent continuous and if sometimes it is used 
then it indicates wonder, habit or histone force, 
eg. : w Joyce dekl'hu lee bijdn sahar li di'iou-r 

mnrie or jwahardt lu intu lei beau he. 

Even m this sense sometimes the continuous tense is used. 
(it) Future Imperfect Indicative — This form is nevet 
used. 

(iii) Pad Perfect Conjunctive. — This too has no defi- 
nite verbal form to express. Generally in tins 
sense they would use simple past tense. 

e.g. . . jo me le vai tJii to turn ue 
l-yu mane kid or kwtd? 

As is the common trait, of dialects in general the expres- 
sions of this speech are also simpler and less steadied. They 
make use of jes times to complete the sense to a ce rt n 
extent 
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There re t lee hfferent f rir f nf n tne*' u ed in this 

speech in C) n, (it- j/a, rsnd [tti) ne. Every 
veib can ha\c thc^e thm form. 4 '. But if the 
instances sire carefully examined it will he noted that these 
three suffixes have separate objects Tndv -.peaking fn or n) 
is the only suffix that forms the inhndne 

e g. ttsl'v who, se hdUutun at, 
wha se Ifhajdii 

The suffix nn h added to form th° gender 
eg bhi t ''fmu uvehit nru 

The suffix tie i- abounded fo hum the Infinitive fun it has 
been generally rioted that when a postposition is to he used 
after it the suffix ne is added; hot when no postposition is 
to be added then only *»/’ 01 'n' is elded 

e.g. • t.vjhh bttldti. or hnldn dtn /e . 
t.njhe hxla/tue kb awe fa 
mat- k< kh~t -> jdu fiv 
ma>- kha-tn r kb j<P< Jtv, etc. 

The noun oi agency is generally formed by adding 
‘ v'dlu to the infinitive form ot the verb. 

The general wav of expression is direei and active 
Passive form of the verb is practically absent 
£awbttto"(i ttlU from the common speech. But of course we do 
find use of the. causative form of the veils 
Generally the significance of such a iw* m to bring in a 
force of speech. There is no such thing as double causative. 

Commonly the causative is* formed hy adding an extra 
« to the root: mid in different tools different consequent, 
changes take place- 


calnit 

caldnd 

pitna 

pitdnd 

kfidnd 

khddnd 

rhna 

r aland 

bhagna 

bfmgatia, etc 
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In practiea. Me it is generally found that only one \ erb 
is not enough to bring in the full force in the 
verbs. ^ expression and hence more than one verb is used 
together and the expression is called ‘compound 
verb.’ 

eg * cala jana 

uth baithnd, etc. 

Note T. — About the imperfect indicative tense in this 
speech it must be noted that they can also be 
formed by adding an extra word ‘rah’ This 
can be added in all the tenses. It brings in the 
force of continuity along with the sense of 
incompletion of the action. 

e.g, : hhd ra d u 

]d ra a tha 
hliel ra. d tha , etc. 

Note II. — But a distinction must be made between compound 
verb and certain idiomatic expressions in 
which two verbs are combined together ; but 
tor a different purpose 

e.g.: and j and 
JchTmd pind 
uthnd bethnd , etc. 

These are not the instances of compound verbs at all. 
Home of the instances of the most commonly used compound 
verbs are as follows : — 

o ala j ana, mar bethna, hhd ydnd, gir par na, 
cal dend , a jana, le lend , etc. 

Thus the compound verb is termed by adding a few T 
generally used verbs to the root 

e.g. : jana, lend , dend , bethnd and parnd , etc. 


F II 
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CHAPTER Vi 


inaeciinables 


The use of the adveibs os of adverbial expressions is 

remarkably less in this speech. Bv this it 
Adverb ^ n 

should not he understood that they do not use 

the adverbs or adverbial ex [sessions at all - Bn! all that is 
meanr by this is that they h;ue got only a lew Midi expul- 
sions; and besides they list ve got a peculiar system of em- 
phasising and stressing their words 

Tins suffices to a gioat extent to make for the advetSa 
and then they supplement it \r‘th gestures as has already been 
remai ked in a previous diopter. 

e.g. : for /a/di <7 they would say are aju btu 

For run up run up they would say 
cal a a c aid d. 

Yet whatever adverbs or adverbial expressions they have 
got, if they are classified together they will he as follows : — 
The commonly used expressions are yd, red, idar 5 utlur , 
ia) Ativeib Ml a ^ 1 A Ho, jidar , wt.dm\ Inghe there), 
of fig he (there), kxghe (where), ^ahtdraf, agiirl 

(before), pare inside), 

(6) Advert. The m<v«t common of them are ab% tall, jab, 
oi timt ‘ rdj, tarhe (morning), ‘Uund (so long). 

(«) Adveib Commonly used are 
uf quantity bhdt jadu, jiUa, kittu ghmio, dheri. 

«f mJt ' rb w htr > . M* 

Sometimes it is definite and sometimes indefinite. It, is 

<«> Advert generally f“rmed by adding a word ' dqfe ' and 
<?f Mutnbe , , , 

bar to t te numerals used 


of j.lu.'t* 


(6) Advert 
t>J time 


<e) Adveib 
<>f quantity 
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If the number indefinite the adverb is also definite, other- 
wise it is indefinite. 


e.g. : d.U bar, Car bar, hal bar ; bhot bar 

Sometimes a definite number is used and yet it expresses 
indefiniteness. 

e.g. : InsiyZ) bar, dasiyd bar. 
rafnn^ VPrb ° f Some of them are 


e Se, tee se, and sometimes by adding the word iara 
or taria. 


e.g.: ese tcuna, ortara.jdga Ifi tv. dekJche gd, etc. 


iff) Co m - 
pound ftdrtnbs 


Besides making a compound adverb such ex- 
pressions also make a strong idiom. 


!*ob t (i o « i- 
tion? 


Noun 


Acc. 

Instr. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc. 


e.g. : tdar udar , 
jtt ka% 
yfi v>T% 

agge picche, etc. 

‘ The following postpositions are used after 
a noun or pronoun to foiin cases : — 

Wanting- — but sometimes ne is used and its force 
is agentive 

e.g. * Ram ged 

Ram ne tndrd, 

kd, ku, <? , sefi [e.g.: Ram se kaho] 
se 

ko, ku, khatar. 
se. 

ha, he, hi, 

me, pa, pm, nppcir. 


Note. — T hese postpositions can be used with all the pro- 
nouns also except in the genetive in the first 
person and second person 
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In this speech much too use i- made of vocatives and 
^ inteT]eetions. 

latirjp. Lniiai Tin* vocative is vfiy peculiar in this speech, 

mainly in the masculine 1 singular they use or?, 
ami a? 

o,g. ■ nr? lodd? ! nr?, hm/i?, t ? kutt?. jy InCchxtvaj, etc. 

Fn the masculine plum! they use ar? <md 7? with » plural 
noun. 

e.g. . ar? Ibddo 
ar? logo 
r ? bhaiun, etc. 

When the noun is in feminine gender 
the ore becomes ari 
and re becomes n 

Fn this, speech a nmnbei oi inlet jcdioitr an used. Borne 
of the most commonplace me : — • 

ha lot hdji 

bap r?, g«jn>b, marjii, etc. 

Rightly speaking the conjunctions used in this speech are 

those used in the standard Hindi; hut their 
< onjum turn- . , 

pronunciation is much too uilrerent. 

e.g. : imWl botll ak betta La eh rvji gar hurl 
u:h l'< -tm d hi tth ? 

'an khann? de hi rui plan? de hi, 
eat go jo ho ghar t,, ud jdtla, etc. 
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APPENDIX A 


1 A weaver’s 
speech 


II A. dhimar'e 
speech aged 60 


Specimen of the Speech 

Dane pune mag khae mera larka kapam bScce e — Pedda 
hya to fakat okellal 8. Umar to pacas Rath sal 
hoggi. Baggo baggo me se lakarl le aG hfl. 

Kaiyo par ran be. AjT nu I u. Mujhe dikkhe 
i kaliS rah bataii dikkhe he. Hyl to has moth dhan nakka 
has ye I hoe he. Hya to bas jamin kama ka ml wade he 
Agi baten ho j jay he koivyo deddey he cithra tab pahan lu hu 

[ Village Pedda six miles east of Bijnore 
Ek Lake la-met jctnu ka Icissd 
Aski na kijie ghar bee khaie 
Sr khodde dhore no ne ap dur jaie 
AskI ke dard ne kaon dard gard he 
Sine me cot lagi pasll me darcl he 
Lahela ke isk me majnu yar mard he 
Mhare gam me sab camhar ke do delle hai, donnoi bare 
sararti he, gam me kfi bhage Sr Bangale poc gae. WhS kya 
kam kea ]i ki kucchi dind me jildd sik liii or ter wiipas ankar 
ke gitm me lage ndam macane, ab to juddu b! jan rae he, unse 
to gam ke eawdharl bl dare he, Sr kai pilnni barso eae nut par 
sab unkl khetti to han i dikkhe ht. Sab unkii to snbi dare 
lie. Ab age to nai yad sab ! 

[ Timaipur, five miles west of Bijnore. 

/As sd Jlarisch&nd ha 
Ye biramhan kesa mil gea rd rd magge dan 
Abi calSge tlrth ko wahi kar§ asnan 
Wah! kart; asniin re missar man ko bldh le dhira 
Bhakd nago kare dan ban gea yahi matira 
Soran gorti karai dan bhi uppar laggae sacce hira, 
KahQ me bam han ka kaja 
Huje ane jag sansar nam mere Hancand raja 


hkkupur and 
■isilpur seven 
idee west o f 
ijjnoie. 
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Hhmiire w7 dakfcii jo par 1 ok .7dim hum 7 re hit ke pakre 
gae tin ildmi Nth ! uekt '\dan hogi t. eal7n hogi.7 nnkli ‘-ith 
Bijnoie 7 lie miikitddama liotiT iia kal pe^T how at . humo k T 
kdSK hot! rul jmilddr kT no id do he mik:7 pieelta t Ijut 
coil . . sab ha 1 '. 

IvT bftdsil tha shJj u-dce do r.dnivit ;hi, ok kt* to dd larke 
flit’ l 1 ek ke ek lurks - the, \\ 7 Ck so] apnt tent kahane lags! 

mere Minfn u koT b.ldo In 1> T to jteke do larko 

ka i in p u u die wi bdlli ke ii7ia (nm Minimi T r k<~ti honin' 

\\h oi Bijihw, \ 

JumD H.uiUs, ](^iT lum wfM Ci kdi ti.il fi« de-kit larkit ok 

85 yetws. Mil- . _ l - I ■ i-i 

{.ivdbor tha ikk* ptieen.i k) nun im oatm imp Mtinmi 

kol or ir.ja lu ki uni. Ki raj 7 mtK-e m,<l Imjjlm 
kohvn ki nal jab bar! m bafleyu to tnjjhe hi h plane hogjjn 
Rani ne kihyit kf* i 7 jit mie-M- bajlih’ lid to ek htjs'u -ahm 1 h 
nuke kite mojitne mmstri s-an Su-iat lu uUnT ek ini Issgt hui in. 

Ah«~ June mhSTii kue bat nat laklil i>kd f.eginnrm kain7 cate, 
u.-ku tagmiirnT kur did Tr bar! ko 'tub raj k,7 mHhk km difi, «* 

bhcr. din bur gae kue dm bad larko at} kahya ki pita bam 
ms Miluu ki> dekuna etude hr kf >iT Injun snhar h<, badsti 
ne donnn Lu ikka ghorit lb dt.7, larke wha -e bin i >7 mal 
khuijio me bhtu kur hijati ^dtur ko eaidie, bln i din !ue gae 
unke jjilrf fchanna thOr-a s-ui n ge,l. ki-I -mbat me ek sutai ilia 
jab unko bilkul kite mb nnltl to ghore tak la bee die. bad ko 
bijiin saliar tak mil gae, \\ ha s»e bij.Tu hint dor th.7 t w.1 ute 
icte unku hhrt dm ho gae, unke pita »«* unkt khnbar lulils 
kare ki jae hue bib t din hugtte tajdn j-ahtm m; ahltfik nal ae. 
Tagnmtnl k;7 terka hoil.7 ki runjku ek pi i odd 7 lede in hhaiyo ki 
khsshar le aft. k hijtTn sahtir pan y.7 nl pat* unkt khahtir lu ufi. 

Tugmarnt k.7 litrk<7 maja! dar tnajul f*al.7 ja riiT t lid, jus 
Miliar me sarue tbi whu I ju poem, birku hhet tang hoga<i the. 
gbits bee bee kstr upan-a gujar kai kanu tiny we dono wthar 
me ghas bech te fir rae the, Bhatiml su kya kaliyd ki or! 
bhatiiirl mere ghodde ke wa^te jgti To it Bhttiuri rupiJ le kur 
Baimr ko cal di, dek tti kyn ie ki dCnnu trke gh ^ ie hue 
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sabar me bee te fh rjie he. Bkatiari ne kehya ke larko eal5 
baraarl smae me ek buds! jadiJ aya hawa he, larke donno ghas 
lekkar snrae me ,le, patil Unkfi bi e<i! goa tlm Id Lufh hi! tli \ 
bhdtiaii se ki e larke ja rae the bijan sahar. wo ja Kagmarni 
ka larka tha, us ne nn donno bo bliSt tawnjjeh k! or mithai or 
pakorT khub mas alt dar unko khalai, khakar wo nee saray me 
so rae ]is wakta addhi rat haul un donno ko peyas jag!, ghodde 
ka jotiha bait! me pan! rakkhii liawa thi! as! ko pinne lage, 
badsa ] add<7 to son a jab sube hu! to us larke ne apane aahai 
k! bat n! pucebi. wa se cai bijan sahar ki i aha ]!, calte calte 
majal dai majal bijan sahar bi I lia, wha kya dekti! hni ke ek 
bait hal jot nil he, hat to uska liall me he, be 1 we se i sklde 
khare huwe he, jo usko awaj dl to bolle! na! bijan <iar wo 
larka wha se cal dia. usko hhet pyas lag! howi tin, dekti! kya 
he bo earas cal nil hf, be! thSrre pe khare hvve he, mahk 
earns parria he E?r jo unku awaj deta he to bolte na! bejan, fir 
lark ft whfi se age cal dia, age kya dekta be ke baur accha bTg 
be, lave lave k! nas patt! par! hawi he, tul lage hawe hoi, mall 
lul bin bin kar daha me ekatthii kar ria he, f alio ki dalia hat 
me hai, larke ne awaj di to bolla! na! bejan. wS se larka fir 
agge caia, bijan sahar ke kibe ke liarib T ja pdc?, ghoddl clior 
k u badsa jadde ne intak se band dia Sr bijan sahar me o ill 

gel, dekti! kya he ki tamam sahar bijan he 

to larke ne ea a ke wha k! badsa jadd! or barUa ko dekklm! 
caie kis jagai par raite he, wai ek loharo me poca, soca ke ek 
mt kille k! jaior le jana eaiye, ake namfina dikha we k! bijan 
sahar gea tha, larka tank! le kar apane pas rakh le or bijan 
sahar ke kille ki atari par ja badsa jaddi rai we thi wS gea, 
badsa jadi palang pe so ra! tin, jo hsk mar! to bolle! 
nai bejan. us larke ne kehya ki ibkii bi namilna Iruc le 
janna caie, larke ne apanii rutnal or gustana to a she bat 
me pinha dia or uska le kai k apane hat me pen lia, larke ke 
pas tan k! till, bile me se ek int upar kar apane jhori medal l!, 
ab sab naming le lia to wha se cal dia a ke apane gb aide ko 
k 10 ia calte on te bbet dm bic gae liana mg uski bii ram 
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kc Lrke ns sanrirn j V g- e s i 1 a ptd i u siiir cal 

dill to thore din had wd des jan kd hdgea kyfi kar usme lute 
dew raha kare the wo main? do ranine me U"=ni jan kd km 
dft te the fh n bejwn kd kai dette the 

GhottT Rilnl ha larka hi lice gae wl ddnud ne kehyd 
lei pitil bijnn sahar ham dek fie, lark*! ' leva kva namuniT lie 
wills larko ne warn? I bht’t sd [hit milt kd hiiadid Had'd ne 
unku akin lur lea ki aisd I bijiln -ahai hdgd, fit usku bnldyil 
tfi hi to batld— s^tih nam and ditdiil sakta hu, kdl nanmna wifi 
kT dtkhlaw ! jab bddi-a jddl ,'VdnI ho gal to uMie tuitsal gusldnd 
dekldid to boll I liai Id its hadsil jilda si* men sads kin-lido nai 
ti3 mai hacn gi nai, us larke nc bijdn kd paid jama lujl.T din 
balsa kd wd larka blut pyara lagd oi sab idj ka mulik its 
ohotte larke kd kaia did or tiskd by.ih nc kd cal * lift tr us 
tain kd bl nikill dm <-r larkd kd hi raj ru did, hijan sahar sc 
sad! kar ke usf salmi kii ut.dak kar diil. fit bids,! ne us chottT 
urn kd hi hhet abru rahkhl. Larke hi cr rani hi s:tb salmi 
poe ke raj karae lag?. 


Ram Hahay 
R <gbtu, agi- 
40 y f a r h, 
village Ja- 
mKlparthref 
miles nortli 
vl Pljnor 


Ek lark-li ck burhiil birdmnl tin. BiriimnI ripane larke 
st kyu boll! it kre larka kue tdjgai kaid |is se k din guj.ue. 

Ki mat til togigdr to kar Id par hitch k ha re- 
in cate. Lskl milfta hdlli re larke lo paean nipt 
mere pits h<, ja dukkiln ka sddda kbarld Id. 
Larka p; teas tape liiT, hajar ka eald ja rid thd 
agari haldhie dhdr ruga tac the; bahlhio ke 
pas ek kutta, ek billl, ek kachuiT e timid kun ku nyed 
iae the jab 6 ttac-il kar k nihat cuke fab e larkiT bimmaijl 
kd jit kar k nnu hollil ak re haldhiyd ninlcu turn. bee hi 
sakte lio '( ha txe, hi sukteht. Kim mat in ki sunii. Jvimuut 
in ki saw rapid. Haw rape mhare pas he mil paeds ml tare pas 
he, pads rot dette ho to deddo pa ceils i upa/e mo m5 kuiltt billl 
ka jeoril pakaril did or k.tchue ku palle me bad did, a pane ghar 
ku fir paryd. Agge uskl matta khan hul dekh nui td dek 
ke kutta bill! ku dek ke mdtbl kya boll! ki re kuc hi nd 
lyaya, kntte bill! jane tmi pak r yayu jape rabl uye 
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Jab najik a lia tali nskT matti bolli akre larke soda kha dukan 
ka ? aka! matta sodda to ra kue liyiiyi na! § kuttit, bill! au 
kaehua tin cl] m lyaya i% re ninkil tu kha k marega kya 
mnku kharid ne k! c!j tu lyaya na! ninkii kya banawga. He ja 
hya se cala ja maje mu mat dikhaie. Pakar unka jewra apni 
bethuk ml unkii badh k sugea, Jab ek din sotta, sotta bic 
gea tab unk! mata ko fer da rad aya nsko wha se bulan ai k 
cal rott! khalle nsne inkar kaidi, wo wha khari ho k rowan 
laggi do ek baivar ban! or ekthl ho ga! nn baivar banid ne 
unku pakar pakar hat usku utha lyava aur rott! agar! lekkar 
rak dia. Rott! kha kar wo apne fer ja soyya. Jab unke 
do car din h!c gae fer aka! bete is tara kab Id bioa me ge 
1 kueh sowda dukan ka kharid le akar! mata kuch kharac 
hi ai pas akare pacas tonne odinna bigar die le pacas or he 
ja unka sodda kharid la, larka le pacas rupai fer caldia agar! 
sapera sap kil naca ria tha. jab slip ku wo naea cuka tab wd 
kya b cilia akie sap ku bee bi dewe be. Ji ha bee b! sakte he 
ise. Kimrnat is k! suna dde sunai unne saw rupai ak bhai 
pacas me dede na denna ho inkar kar do sapera kya holla 
mere kar sapo ki he me aur pakad Iftgga la pacas me dedde 
is! ko wisko pi tar ! utar! utlja ke bin hat me dedia. Kutta sath 
le kar k jangal me cala gea. SSp pakarne k waste jab wo ja 
na tha uski matta rya boll! ake larka aj mera kue la rid he 
betta mera kue bojh laria he nar bc-th ga! hdgg! ja. kar ke pakar 
lu usne inkar kaidai Nai mata mere pas bojuj to be na! unne 
lekke or gbar ke mohne ke slim ne pitari dhardda! wd bola 
mata jar a pare ko kharl hojja, wd piche kharl hoja, wd piche 
kharl hogai, wd apana bin bajawan lagii, bin bajata bajata unne 
scrap kd bahar mkal dia, mata mare kb awl ke picche ki gir 
pari. Uth kar thori der me kya bolle ki des nikala kanje rnd 
mat dikbaiye muj e jita ]i, Jakkar kutte bill! ka jebra 
pitari dhar sarap bMh k aciiue ko cal dia, cala aya who t 
palnlc gaa jlid se kutte billi ko kharida tha wd kya bolla 
tins an kan tumble agar! mhari kar! mhare agarl jha se 
tom€ It gea th whu tumhe ebore ja, rea u kutta an bi h 
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ky we akan j 1 tu ] e 1 1 r re \ i l} ir^ge Ak tre 
k itte 1 1 isae j L bh r k\ i eg i r cl h ir nika 

k ckiI die, knehut* kd leknr wsmunJar kl dti!!v pu heih gel 
ikie kaci.hu raja daril ke"> Him ltd hT dan! me fade j;uo, 
Kachan kya bulla ki jh.l !>I kihf hint* jure ulim bimt' yad 
1cm lljo ak.ue jilnl him’ ah pirn! <u bin bhlr kyaha parni or 
yad kMii jugl .iknl )lo ilia llk.du blili pore gi bumf yad 
kar ]Tju thdrl dur cal k.n ek k.illar a g ‘ft an k.tilat me bam! 
IgnI ukase jiao bam! k nuga. Nagli ky! bdll stank mai latif 
kiTn jitisna jars! tin! kut na\v suv purl canMithpui nag! has 
jagilksifw.il da.- lege, fir l hdr! der ilmbas km ky! boll! 
meit snails! has hy.1 pm huenb m< de k uskl mag lljo toggs nit 
guMiusi! lie uwke bat ’ml mb I T *.kl nslmil ki kacerl bher pe-ls 
ho ral thl ukke mum! kl nigilh part k mhilia bhunj! biuabaiui- 
ki kaid me p;tr,l he Bse ye iiujjii k km tsirah t-e aya in. Boll! 
apne milmu se ukaie mam! bssilman ke larke rse jnoak uipas 
tfekktu ham ki! ehutlyl lu ak dek Id bum! k upp.u kiiar.l in. 
Cuiwtihpuri ke nag! tm bn ml ki; uppat ague kdl gale m< i 
koi pairs* me pad! sab stag! ior hint gae pun he kfl we mamil 
or bhntsja do ml khure r:u gue uk.ne larke jd kw* magun! ho 
mag kt unbare larke ki jiln bakm h< B seats do kl me mlgt! 
lift nl hacan <lo to im rnungia rial. Are iere tnohare till bncim 
]d kue magna hd mag h' 1 K ye hmi.lt I k.-mkl ftgll me shniggi 
or gusfana hai jo deeid nkare tone mag! bt kut n,u <»r ohsldda 
bl kne lint - Those kahe ke bad d<* -.niggi m gusislaai whit hi 
ram guya. Bhanju kyit holla ak se larke j;l lojja Ise jaiae hi 
jaBe hi Hj ban! watt rilt-gil eaegu Wiu;-T t;ij itarsjagT ye dos hilra 
biga khet pari w ha daid kl nsme sowa hit dluirtl lip kar 
or gustnne* ku dliark ni ye yu k>. bij jd banjl rrlddl an httnnl 
itanl iitli k< ket) hi bam! ke rail liogea. fhhil git kl gdbtn 
or vuwl hilt dhart T Itp kar muni bh.tgwltt kl mme kai (hit 
b;iH jit Huiuta so' eanddl Himlsts kites me sisnnl or olialtli 
eamkitn laga. Bielnl kar eaddiir nle dale pldh liye tuuiam khet 
lnitif k~ liojjlo or ye prT- dale can Idl - r aunttc ke n j5d tmilm 
feliet rpitti ka hogi i bat uii tli o kd wd i t U ca dm Kui sahar 
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samundar ke por lags hogga ns sahar ke raja ne dohai pit 
lakkhT thl k is samundar k blc me jo caumanjala makkan 
canddi aur sunne kit kharu kar degii us°e ham apni larki 
by a sakte he. Uske kan me bhanuk pad gi laga kir gubbar 
niana hhagwiin ku isne makkaa bana dia canddi au snnne ka 
hul Hubo caprasi se boila jao samundar ke pas dekh "o 
c n pr;TsI wh7 se cal dia. au dekkha canddi <*unne ka makan khara 
he akar biramhan ke larke se holla akare saddi bi kar sakta 
e tu Ha kar sakte lie. Bas wha se itnT khabar hogai nai 
hi am ban le sagai, lagan ugan bya ka ikt,ha samun kat dia. 
Jis r oj bva ka din. us roj raja ne apane makkan par bula ha. 
hi a kar dia bia kar ke fts. sannmdai ke pas a gia do la wha 
bhot din ho gae raite raite badsa kT larki ek dm kya bolli 
ki tamam bam mhilre eauddT sunne ke lit lakri ki kanghi 
ham apane kes sudha rage. Us larku ne sowa hath dharti lip 
le bhngwiin ka nam urine kanghi buna dl ek din canddi sunne 
kT kangbl se kes baba mi thl bethi lagii jbat ka hat me se 
kangi eb it gal kanghi sazmindar ke bicvle une gir gab Kangh! 
babi bui j<7 rue thl machi use kya bolle apus me ake ve kya 
tij ht parouiidiu* ne bicale me eumktl call uwt lit. Machiaio 
ne kangbl ku pukad lab Kyii bollit ek hum mku kayit karage. 
Apane raja ke pas tie hath jor karunke silrnne bolle unnbu ne 
dek kar kanghi ko apane caprasi chod die akaie jis ki sank! 
e kanghi he 110 kis rangat ki hoggi akure jao un maehiaro kt> 
bnl7 kar law caprl- 1 jb the un inaehimo ku bulla bar legue 
Mucchiam, hiit jor km nnke Anne khada hogeii rljl bulla 
akre turn pni kanglii e kii se 11 re. Ak duiiit me bai a ne 
hamne pakad kar up ke siunne la tlbarii. Bads. 7 ? ne duttan 
bulwili turn me kyii asab ht u kae raai umbar ko fir sakte ft 
dusii ku bulwlya ye am bar ko tar deti he me ambar me 
both k thekie lag If iT.tT u akre .U'cha jao e to mb Ire matlab 
ki he nai mhare ruatlab ki turn ho bolle ki e kanghT jis ki he 
use lad5 eti wha se cal pari cal kan I wha se daria ke bicale 
ubi makkaD ke pas fe bolle apane ji me k tam“im sahar to 
mere dekkb p da sonne ki k ngh k 1 ! hoggi to hy?u hbggi 



wlii i ] k r n k«. n k i tec row n C ddi ae piucl 

kiwn rt w P 1 ne k r ] i l t k nn hi 11) ho 

sik a me men bhanp 1st nit u-kl hum lego u wo jo thin 
w)i8 M eal kat amhir kliahnr kar duT k wo to ter! man 
batilwt lit tti]c * hod ic;u call ga; thi uskh pi Lhil bahir <>e 
huhvil liiT. Lidia sikilr ldiei at* k.iri* up in Mtijli ktl a jilt* 

kare wo itti khfth pyai me hdl donnd moo hltunp ek din 

kyiT lioilo k Mm ne dtri.1 k birdie mo makkan kt hi buna Hit 
Ik v Aka! unke iiilih nv' tiuntha m ehhalhi hi* jiine ht 
kc-se k io ea\V( lu hoi ban jlib Ik. Ay.i om ko to duttun 
kya belli akte ladko ta ye ch.dla kya pi to u we hi kahT 
tsai bl pt rn dia kare apanl ha i 1M is nt* apui but kit pt ril 
tha. JhitPm yn thi kya boill ok ioj k bettl kltm cm ftn 

kitkaro iul ,'0 t*un blmi jar lu m~ taupe dedd*’ tat pa in Lirkil 

kiul roftl apnit si k dr ku raid yefi. haste f.'t lofts hanil liana dekfl 
imkahako jackaii lu i-ikat ku fata utur ke d jo thi .tpasie 
sahiu kb hilg gal J.t kar apanii ghat .«.osvii hat dhattl tip kar 
ktu yi! bhagwim ye makkan eanddl same ku in kar is bitdM k 
makkan k pils ja luge makkiln eal kar u-ke diulre it lugil 

Dutton jo thi upturn de mu mil gtslbiM or m.I uppar 
kb kar k so gul, Lulk.l jb tha akin kite! kar ava tutoiuu 
Mio tstrai tfekkha par makkiln nil dikkha ktu par hi iliil’ 
kui pur rib thddi si der me kyit inltla ki nkie kutta au htlll 
<ii> timiaiil kam nit kutta au ialll Jura jueHte bhngtu CfiltT 
awe tair hftp ruyil jb t mi me kuc ho to us duttan kd lil do 
akal aechit e kitam han hat ah lit tie lit Kuthi us Julian ko 
makkan pe Syil ka! ku nisti! unk.i mil nnla apa^ mti jhagar ken! 
kya hoik e bhadtod ko raste earh jab. Kutta kyit holla )>illT so 
ki gUstSnh ko lie hue tint tun M tab in kutta holla dti,t gir gtra 
kar duttun kt tlnbtl patja kar he thtiga wd jis vvakt 1 a thi ltdggi 
us billet tii gusidna utha k.u lekar hltiTg jaiyyd. Bill! ie 
gustiuin or blitel rod ke rasti kttnht llogal pieehtt pieehe kutfn a 
ria bhajS huva kutta hill! se bulla tu gimtanil le lu tie yd nai 
bi li ke mu me gust'nb t ia UhRe holH to b t!U nal u.ane kfti dia 
hS bD pant me tir ne to kutta lubbak kar ky*i bo a k ke td 
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bata na! to mardOga , Bill! g!r kar kya boll! k le k miije 
bulaya to le gustana e para be jalme. Ye donno ladke ke 
pis agae Bill! boll! mai gustana mu me le rai thi kutta 
kya bolla kya to dikkba de na! mai dubo du h§ muj se bolla ne 
gea jab boll! to jal me gir gea. Yu keh accka jao tumari bus b! 
bat ko! na! he ab larka fer kaehne kd yad kara kaehua cal a i! 
3 aha jhaddon jhaddon me kaehua uske pas Iva re kaehne 
tuma re satmmdar me gustana gjr gea be. Gustane ko lie hue 
wo kan! raacehi apan! akht dharo hud fattar k! jar me par! 
thi kaehua bollya iarke se jawhar hamara or gustana turnara. 
Kaehua jal me dSdta fire kaehue k! nigah ns kanni machi 
k! 3kh par earaak ga! kaehua holla k! labo bhot der ka sdha 
bogea tumari ak ka l.io gustane ko deddo yd kya keta fire he. 
Met! Ik ka sobha letl file he wo wa se bhajun lag! kaehua 
IP gustana larke ke pas a go a or de kar Ih call gea. Ladkn kba 
pikar a pan a makkan dhiidne kd jo jawe to dekke khya k us 
«ahar ka raja au uski stri pare so lae the Wo duttan b! wa ! 
so ra! th! — kya bolla k jha se makkan cal kar aya tha win!! 
cal kar lag ja makkan |hn se gea tha wha ! a kar lag gea. 
Larka ja kar dekkha ki donno ke palang dhore dhore pare hue 
or majese n! pare so ra! hat or duttan b! wa I he, hula car capra- 
s!yo kd caur? maidan me us raj a led or us duttan kd garwii did. 
Apne hat se i im donno ko tiro se khub cok dia or a pane 
mahal me ter aged Larka kya bolla mhaii matta kya to mar 
gal hog! kya to hoggl cald ghar ku cald. Ab ek kam karie k 
mu to si kar khelta adga td makkan ke sarane utar kar unke 
plvr lag lie awjd kue gal! gup f a degg! td gilll kuc mat munie fit 
kar apane makkan par a baifhL imne makkan a 1 ago utar ke 
makkan se apne sasd ke jd paw lag! usne pichana na! or boll! 
ps dm mera ladbii i! jaga us dm mere Skh ap sab khuljag!. 
Mera larka kka se a jaga larka b! sikar khei kar agia bolla 
sdsu ke plw lag! na!. Sis j ke pi td mt lagl! par gal! mere ko 
bhot dhuka!. Larka holla Bam Ram hath fera td akh khul 
gai pakk it ke hith e kar k pne makkan mele kar k bcthtl 
to pahle dunnd ma bette the ab ek aur a lagi unke laraf 
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APPENDIX B 


Standard Words and Sentences used in the Speech 

N'emv—The English winds .mil phrases l have taken 
from the LmsfniKfir Survey List 


English 

One 

ek 

English 

His 

wiskiT 

Two 

do 

They 

vai and wo 

Three 

tin 

Of them 

untti, one, wmc 

Four 

ear 

Their 

unh.7, winkil 

Five 

pan 

Hand 

hat 

Six 

chai 

Foot 

ptr, pa 

Seven 

sat 

Nose 

nak 

Eight 

rTtk 

Eye 

akh 

Nine 

naw 

Mouth 

mil, mo 

Ten 

das 

Tooth 

dot, din h3 

Twenty 

bis 

Em 

kiln 

Fifty 

pica a 

Hair 

ival 

Hundred 

saw 

Plead 

snr 

I 

me 

Tongue 

pbh 

Of me 

mujkii, mufe 

Bell} 7 

pet 

Mine 

m era, mere 

Back 

karnar 

We 

ham | leap 

lion 

lohyil, h7 y a 

Of us 

hamkoJ li « >d 

Gold 

sonna 

Our 

inhaia 

Silver 

ehanddf 

Of thee 

t era, tujhe 

Father 

bap, hiihJI 

Thine 

teril 

Mother 

ma, bhilbi 

You 

turn 

Brother 

hhaiil, hh.Ii 

Of you 

tumc tume 

Sister 

hhenna, kalian 

Your 

thara 

Man 

yadmT, a dm! 

He 

wo 

Woman 

lognT baiyai 

Of him 

uska, witika 


bani 7rat 
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• 

Wife 

gharse bar 

Child 

barak, laudda 

Son 

larka 

Daughter 

larki, lodia, betti 

Slave 

gulam 

Cultivator 

kisana, haljott 

Shepherd 

baldkia 

God 

pannessar 

Devil 

Sun 

sura] 

Moon 

cad 

Star 

tara 

Fire 

ag 

Water 

pan! 

House 

ghar 

Horse 

ghora, ghodda 

Cow 

ga 

Dog 

kutta 

Cat 

bill! 

Duck 

batta 

Ass 

gadha 

Camel 

unt 

Bird 

ciriya 

Early morning 

pcphatre tarka 

Go 


Eat 

kba 

Sit 

beth 

Come 

ao 

Beat 

pitana, marna 

Stand 

kharya, khara 

Die 

marna 

Give 

dena, dena 

Hun 

dSrna, bagna, bhaj 

Up 

uppar 
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English 

Near 

Down 

Far 

Before 

Behind 

Who 

What 

Why 

And 

But 

If 

Yes 

No 

Alas 

A father 

Of a father 

To a father 

From a father 

Two fathers 

Fathers 

Of fathers 

A daughter 

Of a daughter 

To a daughter 

Two daughters 

Daughters 

Of daughters 

To daughters 

From daughters 

A good man 

Of good man 

To good man 

From good man 

Two good men 


dhore, tnrha, ]>fi 

nifiee 

dur 

pestar 

picche p kauri 

kaon 

kyh 

key d f kyu 
or, Si ; o 
par, aur, balafc 
jo, man! o, jud 
jh ha 
m 

hup 

hupp k;T 

bnpp ko, ka. etc 
happ se 
do happ o 
bap, bappo 
bappo ka 
loddiya, betti 
beat ka 
betti ko 
do loddiye 
londdiy? 
londdivd ka 
londdiyo ko 
londdiyo se 
bhdla yadrni 
ek bhala yadnn kit 
ek bhala yadrul kb 
ek bhala yadim $£ 
do bhale yadmi 
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English 


Good men 

bhale vadmi 

Of good men 

bhale yadmiyo ka 

To good men 

bhale yadmiyo ko 

A good woman 

bhali adman 

A bad boy 

setan londda 

Good woman 

bhali orat 

Good 

aceha, cbkkha 

Better 

ghana, baut, acchae, click kha 

Best 

bhctl accha 

High 

Qca 

Higher 

tan aur uca 

Highest 

ghana, bhant fiea 

A horse 

ghora, ghodda 

A mare 

ghodi 

Horses 

ghodde 

Mares 

ghodi 

A bull 

bijar 

A cow 

ga 

Bulls 

badado 

A dog 

kutta 

A bitch 

kutia 

Hogs 

katt-e 

Bitches 

kntiya 

A he-goat 

bakara 

A she-goat 

bakari 

Goats 

bakare and bakariyo 

A male deer 

hiran 

A female deer 

harni, hiran! 

Deer 

hiran 

I am 

me hh 

Thou art 

th he 

He is 

wo he 

We are 

ham hai 

You are 

ho 


■a n 
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English 

They are 
I was 
Thou wast 
He was 
We were 
You were 
They were 
Be 

To be 
Being 

Haring been 
I may be 
I shall he 
Beat 
To beat 
Beating 
Haring beaten 
I beat 

Thou bodtest 
He beats 
We beat 
You beat 
They beat 
I beat (past) 

Thoa beatest (past) 
He beat (past) 

We beat (past) 

You beat (past) 
They beat (past) 

I am beating 
I was beating 
I had beaten 
I may beat 
X shah heat 


wai he 
me tha 
tu tha 
wo tha 
ham the 
turn the 
wai the 
hona, horma 

ho cukya 
me ho saku hu 
me hSga 
marna 
pitane k 6 
mar raya 

mar pit he, anhya 
me maru hu 
tu mare he 
wo mare he 
ham mare he 
turn marc> bo 
wai mare 1 he 
raene marya 
tu ne mara 
us ne marya 
ham ne marya 
turn ne marya 
uu8 ne marya 
mai mSr rea hQ 
mar rea tha 
mara, marya tha 
mar bethu 
murfigS 
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Engl i all 

Thou wilt beat 
He will beat 
We shall beat 
You will beat 
They will beat 
I sbloub beat 1 
I am beaten 3 
I was beaten 
I shall be beaten 
I go 

Thou goest 
He goes 
We go 
You go 
They go 
I went 

Thou wen teat 
He went 
We went 
You went 
They went 
Go 

Going 

Gone 

What is your name ? 

How is this horse ? 

How far is it from here to 
Kashmeer ? 

How many sons are there 
in your father’s house ? 
I have walked a long way 
to-day. 

The son of my uncle is 
mamed to his sister 


marega 
mare ga 
ham mare ge 
turn maro ge 
wai mare ge 

mai pitya 

mai pitya, muje mara 

me pits ga 

me jau h§ 

tu j awe he 

wo j awe he 

ham jawe h£ 

turn jao ho 

we jawal he 

mai gia 

tu gea 

wo gea 

ham gae 

turn gae 

we gae 

3 *ao 

3 *a ria u 
gea 

tene kya kae he? tera nam kya'? 
yo ghodda kaisse he ? 
hesse kasmere katekdiir ai ? 

tliare bap ke kai belle he ? 

aj me ghani dur ealya Q. 

mhare caca ke lodde k§ bya 
uski bah an se hawa be 
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English 

In the house is the saddle dhawle ghore la katthl is ghar 
of the white horse. me dhari he. 

Put the saddle upon his back, uski kamar p katthi kas do. 

I have beaten his son with me me uske lealde he km eapat 
many stripes. lagae. 

He is grazing cattle on the pahar pe dangar euga ria he. 
top of the hill. 

fie is sitting on a horse ped ke niece ghodde pa charh- 
under that tree. ya khada he. 

His brother is taller than uski! hhaiya uski bhen na se 
his sister. lamba he. 

The price of that is two uski kiramat dhai tape he 
rupees and a half. 

My father lives in that mhara bap us chotte se makkan 
small house. me rae he. 

Beat him well and bind him use khub maro 8r rassi se 
with a rope. banddo Sr nejju se banddo. 

Draw water from the well. kue se pan! bhalla. 

Walk before me. mere agge cab 

Whose boy comes behind tumare pieche kiska larka ae 
you ? ria a ? 

From whom did you buy that ? turn ne kis pai se lia ? 

From a shop-keeper of the gam ke bannie se* 

village. 
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Some of the Typical Local Words 


Words 

English meaning 

No 

Words. 

English meaning. 

Nejju 

Rope 

3d : 

Dhak 

Ridge 

Baldhie 

Shepherd 

27 

Kanklungali 

Small finger 

jS-wfa 

Collar string 

28 

Asab 

Work 

Baiyar bannl 

Woman 

29 

GernS 

To drop down 

BhFr 

'Trouble 

30 

Larna; ghal do 

Put in 

Kallar 

A forlorn piece 
of ground 

31 

Laban! 

Calf 

SinggT or gus- 
tanS 

Ring and signet 

32 

KabrS 

Young one of a 
bufialo 

bujh 

enquire 

33 

Ritr 

Quarrel 

Matta 

Big ant 

34 

Kazan! 

Churning handle 

Lipbi 

Small ant 

35 

UrhlA-dhikanl 

Pour the water 

Duh3! pTtana 

Make an an- 
nouncement 

36 

Arbi 

A vegetable 

BicMS 

In the middle 

37 

Ganthl 

Onion 

Ainbar 

Sky 

38 

i DharT 

Five seers 

cup 

Flour 

39 

Muhasse ■ 

Winter 

Bhadrod 

Gutter 

40 

Istesan 

Station 

RahSbatau .. 

Traveller 

41 

Nal, Tue, and 

TO*. 

These are terms 
of weaving 

lldth, dhan 
nakka 

Kinds of grains 

4i 

Battha, kuc • 

These are terms 
of weaving 

NalwS da 

To clear the field 

43 

BhurS, Bkudda 

Sandy earth 

dbore none 

Near 

44 

Kassr 

Small spade 

Bella 

Sons 

45 

HSU 

A ploughman 

Soran gurbi 

Beeds of gold .. 

46 

RSspattI 

Paths in a garden 

Tagmarni ... 

Pub into prison 

47 

Attar! 

Roof 

Majil 

Stage m a journey 

48 

UpSjna 

Dig out 

Mob p§ ... 

Door 

49 

Manjh! 

A crude sorb of 
receptacle to 

carry the wet 
clay. 

ParP 

Amrie 

60 

Fh*wl* 

Spade 
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THE PUZZLES OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


BY 

A C. MTJKEBJI, 

Reader in Philosophy 

The doctrine that the Self the existence of which none 
can seriously doubt is yet essentially unknowable through 
the ordinary avenues of knowledge is as old as the 
Upanishads The puzzle was started by Yajnavalkya, the 
distinguished teacher of the early c Vedanta ’ absolutism, 
m his famous dialogues with Maitreyi and Gargi That 
through which everything 13 known j he urged, cannot itself 
be made an object of knowledge, none can know the knower 
(yenedam sarvam vijanati tam kena vijaniyat vijnatara- 
mare kena vijaniyat — Brih. Up,, 2. 4 14, 3 8. 11 ) 
The puzzle has remained ingrained m the Vedanta philo- 
sophy of a later age, and has found m Shankara one of its 
most powerful exponents. In the history of western 
thought, a strikingly similar doctrine has been the upshot 
of Kant’s critical analysis of knowledge Kant's relentless 
criticism of rational psychology for its erroneous applica- 
tion of the categories to the transcendental ego brought out 
the puzzle of self-knowledge in a manner which is strongly 
reminiscent of the thoughts of Yajnavalkya and Shankara 
As nothing can be an object of knowledge without the 
application of the categories, and as the self is the source 
of all the categories of knowledge, reason is committed to 
an awkward pass in its attempt to know the knower which, 
therefore cftU best be represented by the X 

10 
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This peculiar agnosticism has naturally eli ited 
vehement criticism, both in the East and the West; yet 
there seems to be a remarkably smooth passage of thought 
from the premises to the agnostic conclusion. ITom the 
admission that the self is the ultimate presupposition of 
everything known and knowable, that it is the universal 
centre to which all that can be known as existing has a 
necessary reference, it seems to follow naturally that the 
transcendental ego cannot be an oh] eet of knowledge except 
through a process of logical decentralisation which places 
the ego somewhere on the periphery Indeed, those who 
have accepted the premises and yet denied the conclusion 
appear to have been influenced more by a sentimental horror 
of agnosticism rather than by the logical cogency of the 
arguments, the result being that while the logic of the situa- 
tion tends towards some sort of agnosticism m respect of the 
nature of the self, this agnosticism itself is made the basis 
of the logical inadequacy of the initial analysis. In other 
words, it is first assumed by the critics that the self cannot 
be a featureless X, and then various methods are devised 
to reconcile this assumption with their respective theories 
of knowledge, and, as a consequence, the reconciliation 
becomes more or less strained and artificial according as 
the theory of knowledge is more or less piecise and true 
The truth of these observations will be verified in due 
course In the meantime, we may suggest that there is an 
important element of truth in the contention that the self, 
when rightly seen in the light of its place in knowledge, 
points beyond itself as a definable entity; hence some sort 
of agnosticism must be a necessary accompaniment of 
every theory of self that can successfully avoid the confusion 
of the self as the knowing subject with one of the objects 
which the self knows This fatal confusion, according to 
Kant and Shankara, is natuf-al, it is a transcendental 
illusion as the former names it or an adhyasa as put 
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by the latter And, if it can be shown that every theory 
that repudiates the alleged mystery of self-consciousness 
and defends the knowabilitv of the self has done so only 
by confusing either consciously or unconsciously, the trans- 
cendental ego with one of the objects of knowledge, it will 
at least help us to appreciate the difficulties which, accord- 
ing to Kant and Shankara are present in the problem of 
self-knowledge The Pure Ego, the innermost subject, 
however, should be for this purpose, carefully distinguished 
from those objects with which it is generally confused, 
namely, the body, the mind, the sense-organs, etc., which 
may be called, following the Indian tradition, the ‘ kosas ’ 
or, following James Ward’s terminology, the objective 
zones. When, on the other hand, the distinction is over- 
looked or repudiated, we get either epiphenomenalism, or 
behaviourism or any other disguised form of materialism, 
which may make its appearance m the history of thought 
due to the ruling conception of the age Or, again, the 
confusion may lead to the theory of spiritual or mental 
atoms. In either case, the position oif the ego remains 
unaltered in so far as the subject is identified with an 
object 

Now, confining ourselves to the history of Western 
philosophy, the difficulties in self-knowledge have been 
challenged from two different directions Some have 
altogether rejected the Kantian distinction between the 
self as subject and the self as a substance And having 
once identified the self with the brain or the nervous system, 
or the mind they have no difficulty in showing that the 
self has nothing mysterious about it On the other hand, 
those who accept the Kantian distinction as true have been 
equally led to doubt the existence of an insoluble difficulty 
in the way of self-knowledge. The self, they urge, is like 
the light which illumines itself as well as the objects it 
knows We may call the former attitude as predominantly 
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psycho ogical os it looks upon knowledge os i iclat on 
between two entities one of winch is called the self The 
latter attitude, cn the other hand, is predominantly 
epistemological in so far as it refuses to reduce the self m 
knowledge to one of the things known Despite this 
internal incompatibility between these two attitudes, how- 
ever, they have presented a united front to the agnostic 
theory of self If, however, it comes to be true that there 
is a necessary relation between the assertion that the self 
is the transcendental condition of all objects of knowledge, 
and that the self cannot be known through the ordinary 
avenues of knowledge, then a theory which refuses to see 
any inexplicable mystery m self-knowledge must do so by 
an unconscious identification of the transcendental ego 
vith one of the objects or things 

I — THE PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORIES 

The initial assumption of the psychological approaches 
to the problem o-f knowledge in general and that of self m 
particular, as we have urged elsewhere, (Review of 
Philosophy and Religion, Vol IT No. 2) consists m regal d- 
ing knowledge as a relation between two things one of 
which is the self that knows When the psychologist, for 
example, describes the elements involved in knowledge as 
the self that knows, the object that is known and the act of 
knowing what he fails to notice is the relation in which 
he himself stands to the total situation Yet, regarded 
from the epistemological stand-point, the latter relation is 
of infinitely more importance for a right analysis of know- 
ledge than the former When A knows B, and I seek to 
know or understand the actual nature of the events or 
elements involved in A-knows-B, I have necessarily to 
regard the knowledge situation as a definite object of 
thought but this would hare been impossible if A knows- B 
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had not conformed to the conditions of objectivity Yet 
bv virtue of what may be called a sort of transcendental 
blindness, some of our most gifted thinkers end their 
analysis of knowledge with A-knows-B, and thus fail to 
«ee that the ultimate transcendental conditions of know- 
ledge are not adequately brought out till it is realised that 
even the knowledge situation which is the object of their 
enquiry can only exist for a self 

This, of course, does not mean that A cannot know 
B except in so far as P knows AB (P standing 
for the analyst ) That would be the natural conse- 
quence of that extreme type of idealism which we 
have frequently repudiated An object exists for the 
self we have always maintained, in the sense that we 
cannot think of an object except in so far as it exists for a 
self, and as this exisfcenee-for-self is the ultimate condition 
of all objects, whatever does not conform to this supreme 
condition is as good as nothing for us Hence, when P 
analyses A B, it is indispensable for a right understanding 
of the knowledge situation that the psychologist should not 
drop himself out of sight The relation of A to B has in 
this sense, for its presupposition, the relation of P to A B 
When, however, this latter relation is totally ignored the 
gate is opened to the wildest theories of knowledge all of 
which owe their plausibility to the initial suppression of 
the most ultimate relation involved in knowledge. The 
inductive method of ascertaining what is involved m the 
knowledge situation by reference to the discoveries of 
experimental and comparative psychology has therefore, to 
be abandoned m favour of the transcendental method which 
seeks to bring to explicit consciousness the implicit impli- 
cations of knowledge. It may be a fascinating study to 
enquire how the lower animals and the infants, for example, 
come to “ know J ’ the maze or the food, and then define 
knowledge behaviourist! cally as a conditioned reflex hut 
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this does not miter ally help u to understand how the 
annuals, the infants, the maze or the food come to exid 
for the self that knows them And if it monies to he true 
that all these facts exist for a self m virtue of the principles 
of unity and causality substance and reciprocity which 
enter into ell objects of km ’■vied ye, then, the appeal to 
com p 9 rati ve psychology for 11 nderstandmg the origin and 
nature of these transcendental principles of knowledge 
would be evidently as absurd as to use Green’s example, 
the Geologist s appeal to th? series of past events for 
accounting for the present confirmation of the earth while 
assuming the present conformation to be a determining 
element in each of the past events 

When, therefore, the inductive method leads to the 
translation of knowledge into terms other than itself, or 
when it points towards such eondusinns as that no menial 
occurrence has, in its own intrinsic mature, that sort of 
relational character that was implied in the opposition of 
subject and object, or of knower and known ” 1 the only 
effective means of realism 2* the absurdity of the false 
method is to enquire how far the relation of the self for 
which the psychological and the physiological facts exist 
to the world of facts can itself be adequately described m 
terms of one particular type of relation that obtains among 
those facts, or, again m terms of something which is 
supposed to be non-relational Tt will then appear as 
indubitable that the rats and the chimpanzees, quite as 
much as the physiological facts about glands and muscles 
can exist only for a self-conscious subject as it is generally 
conceived, i.e , for a subject which distinguishes one fact 
from another and at the same time relates these different 
facts in certain definite ways. And regarded in this light, 
the acutest sophist cannot deny that the primal stuff of 
which £ consciousness ! is supposed to be a function or the 

1 B ItTjEsell d?L (h thne of Phitosophy p 225 
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mental events that are supposed to occur in brains and 
cause a particular type of reaction called knowledge, can 
exist for him only m so far as lie is able to exercise the 
functions of unification and differentiation and thus is 
himself conscious of , or knou'S, the primal stufi and the 
mental events He must at least agree that the term 
consciousness or knowledge cannot be used m the same 
sense m both the contexts When he knows that c know- 
ledge ' is a reaction caused by the mental events occurring 
m brains, his own knowledge cannot itself he identified 
with this reaction which he differentiates from other types 
of reaction and relation. It is this ambiguity m the term 
knowledge or consciousness which lends plausibility to his 
attempts to trace knowledge to something other than itself 

All talks about the origin of consciousness are then 
bound to be futile, once we cease to play fast and loose with 
the concepts of knowledge or consciousness, and realise 
clearly that the subject-object relation is not an inter- 
objective relation, on the contrary, it is the ultimate 
presupposition of every type of relation obtaining between 
one object and another In other words, the self as the 
subject of knowledge is not one thing among other things, 
it is rather the presupposition of all knowledge of things 
and their relations. Similarly, knowledge is not one type 
of reaction or response which the environment elicits from 
a particular thing, on the contrary, it is the medium 
through and within which alone the reactions and responses 
have their meaning 

Empirical Account ol Self-Consciousness Ignores the Real 

Problem. 

The verjr first point, therefore, which should he made 
clear once for all is that the puzzles of self-consciousness 
have nothing to do with any empirical treatment of the 
self which avowedly regards it a= one thing among other 
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things and fails to distinguish the subject of knowledge 
from the mind or the empirical ego A psychologist, for 
instance, may be thoroughly justified in ignoring the real 
crux of self-consciousness and content himself with tracing 
the development of mind through a number of distinguish- 
able stages in the life-history of an individual And then 
we may be told how the apprehension of the self, at the 
perceptual level, is extremely vague owing to the absence 
of clear distinction between the external and the internal, 
the process of attending and the object attended to, the 
self as the feeling, willing and thinking thing and the 
material world as something to which these internal 
processes are directed We may be further told how the 
ideal apprehension of the self is conditioned by the develop- 
ment of trams of ideas and constructive processes arising 
from practical motives incidental to intersub jective inter 
course. Kant need have no quarrel with these psychological 
descriptions of the stages through which the individual 
comes to be aware of himself as one self-conscious being 
among others But all these psychological descriptions of 
the growth of the structure of the mind or of the evolution 
of the empirical self -consciousness leave aside the problem 
of knowing that which is the ultimate presupposition of 
all know ledge , m other words, the psychological accounts 
of the development of self-consciousness have a meaning 
only in so far as the self is regarded as one object among 
other objects which go to constitute the world But to 
identify this empirical ego that develops in time with that 
which is the ultimate source of the constitutive and 
regulative principles through which alone the world includ- 
ing the developing self exists for us, is just that trans- 
cendental illusion which is inseparable from the psycho- 
logical attitude. 

To know the actual processes through which the 

individual passes m his knowledge of the world is to know 
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nothing of the conditions which mike those processes actual 
events co-existing and following other events It makes 
no difference whether I am investigating the material 
world with its electrons and energy, or the mental world 
with its attention, imagination, feeling and volition As 
events actually existing in time both the worlds are on the 
same footing. And if the physical sciences do not pretend 
to solve the problems of epistemology, it will be equally 
absurd for psychology to solve the real questions of know- 
ledge In other words, the special investigations into 
‘ Nature 5 do not solve the problem of the possibility 
of 5 Nature 2 3 Or, again, m the words of an eminent 
contemporary psychologist, a special science like psycho- 
logy ‘ ‘ cannot explain how it is possible that an individual 
can consciously mean or intend something To say that he 
has a present modification of consciousness which resembles 
an object is very far from being the same thing as saying 
that he has a thought of this object — that he means or 
intends it . As psychologists, we deal not with the 
ultimate possibility of will and thought, but only with 
their mode of occurrence as tune-processes taking place 
in the individual mind 332 

If, then, we do not confuse the psychological analysis 
of seif -consciousness with the epistemological, it will be 
realized that Kant’s position and his remark on the 
‘ inconvenience ' cannot be met simply by closing our eyes 
to the real difficulties “ Some psychologists , 33 remarks 
Prof. TV . McDougall, £ “ make a great mystery of c consci- 
ousness of self . 3 But whatever mystery is involved m 
thinking of oneself is the mystery of thinking in general, 
of consciousness or awareness of anything The mystery 
of self-consciousness is not a new and additional mystery 
We have seen that our belief m things of all kinds, m 


2 Prof Cr F Stout A Manna of P+ychalugj £ ourih h dtUoji 
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continuously existing self-identical realities, is founded 
upon our experiences of striving, of effort, of putting forth 
power or energy m the pursuit of our goals. One thinks 
of oneself as that which knows and strives, enjoys and 
suffers, remembers and expects 5 ' 5 This is certainly true, 
but it is true only from the limited stand-point of psycho- 
logy which, like other sciences, cannot dispense with 
assumptions Tor psychology there is no mystery m the 
awareness of anything including the awareness of self, not 
because the fact of knowledge is in reality simple but 
because the psychologist does not think it necessary for his 
science to raise certain questions about knowledge which 
are nonetheless very important for a right understanding 
of the apparently simple fact of awareness The law of 
gravitation, for instance, may be completely ignored in 
accounting for the fall of an apple which is apparently a 
simple fact of daily occurrence, but no one will on that 
account regard Newton's labour as purely gratuitous. It 
is, therefore, imperative that in giving a psychological 
analysis of knowledge one should be clearly conscious of 
its limitations, and m this regard the value of the -warning 
of such psychologists as Stout and Ward cannot be over- 
estimated. The nature of these limitations may be easily 
seen from the Kantian analysis as Kant was the first m 
modern times to raise the problem of the nature of aware- 
ness and of the conditions of its possibility . 4 “If we 
disregard / 5 says Prof. N K. Smith, m indicating the 
contrast of Kant’s analysis of consciousness to the previous 
theories, “ his antiquated terminology, and state his 
position in current terms, we find that it amounts to the 
assertion that consciousness is in all cases awareness of 
meaning . . And inasmuch as meaning is a highly complex 
object of apprehension, awareness cannot be regarded as 

8 Outline of Psychology Third Edition p 426 

* Prof If K Smith A Commentary p 
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ultimate or as unanalysable 6 From the Kantian stand 
point, which is the stand-point of epistemology, all aware' 
ness, to quote Mr, Smith once more, “ no matter how 
rudimentary or apparently simple, is an act of judgment, 
and therefore involves the relational categories. Not 
passive contemplation but active judgment, not mere 
conception but inferential interpretation, is the funda- 
mental form, and the only form, in which our consciousness 
exists ” 6 

When, therefore, we realise clearlv that awareness is 

7 V 

an act of judgment and involves the relational categories, 
and that except m terms of the categories nothing exists 
for us, we can easily understand the hollowness of such 
remarks as that Kant’s theory of transcendentalism is just 
the theory of “ Substantiahsm grown shame-faced, and 
the Ego only a 4 cheap and nasty 5 edition of the soul,” 7 or 
that Kant’s logical Ego is but a <c chimasra buzzing m a 
vacuum and feeding on second intentions These remarks 
all arise from ignoring the truth that without a synthesis- 
ing subject there can be no object, whether this object be 
matter or mind, sensation or volition, man or God. Every 
object is a determinate something standing in definite 
relations to other things, and thus presupposing a relating 
principle In other words, we can make no intelligible 
assertion about anything except by relating it, spatially, 
temporally or causally, with other things; and consequently 
all knowledge, irrespective of the nature of the objects 
known, implies a synthesising subject which therefore does 
not admit of being known as an object Whether mind oe 
conceived as static or dynamic, whether it be a continuum 
of physico-chemical processes m the brain or a peculiar type 

5 Ibul,, p. xli. 

6 Ibid. , p. xlii. 

7 The Principles of Psychology, I, p. 365 

* James Ward Naturalism and Agnos * II p 189 
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of response to the environment arising' out of conditioned 
reflexes. whether, finally, it is described as a flux of sensa 
tions cohering m a complex stream which under abnormal 
conditions are split up into a number of collate ml streams 
or described simply as a crcss-section of the universe — there 
is one peculiarity which roust be admitted to belong to it 
under all circumstances, named', that it is something 
determinate and so has a number of determinate relations 
with other things It fellows from this that for a creature 
that does not identify and differentiate, that, in other 
words, doer, not apply the categories, the mind like nnv 
other objects must remain unknown and unknowable So 
much m fact is implicitly accented even by those psycho- 
logists who explicitly reject the theory of the Pure Ego 
When W James tells us that ££ the position of a point is 
not onlv revealed, but created, bv the existences of oilier 

V V 

points to which it stands in determinate relation* d ' 9 he is 
hardly conscious of the profound truth he has unwittingly 
tumbled upon about the basic principle of objective know- 
ledge, namely, that mutual determination is the very life- 
blood of knowledge If James had only univemialised Ins 
insight into the nature of a point, he would have easily 
seen the necessity of rewriting bis entire chanter on the 
self and self -consciousness Similarly, when we tire told 
by cm eminent psychologists that ideal construction enters 
’rtto our knowledge of space, time, material world or the 
self, and that the motive for such ideal constructions is to 
be found m “ the endeavour to clear experience from 
incoherence, contradiction, and ambiguity” 19 and ** to appre- 
uend the world as a single coherent whole ,” 11 they come 

9 The Pnnctpht of Psychology, II, p. If, 8 . Italic ui die 
original 

Prof G. I. Stout, Hfunval of Psychology, Pouifh, Eelttwti, 
p. 561. 

11 p 442 
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perilously Dear the truth that the determining subject 
cannot be entirely identical with the determined objects 
including the mind which is the subject-matter of 
psychology This truth, strange as it may appear to be, is 
indirectly suggested by Prof McDougall himself when, 
notwithstanding his professed blindness to the difficulties 
of self-consciousness, he goes so far as to say that “ the 
structure of the mind is a conceptual system that we have 
to build up by inference from the data of the two orders, 
facts of behaviour and facts of introspection .” 112 All these 
admissions, we venture to think, go to confirm the view that 
the mind has to he constructed out of given data, and as 
every construction implies data as well as interpretation 
or the mediating activity of thought, the mind exists only 
for a unifying or synthesising principle which on that very 
account is not one of the determined objects 

The Universal Aspect of Consciousness. 

The point we have tried to press so far may be further 
elucidated by reference to the admirably lucid exposition 
by Prof Smith of Kant’s objective unity of apperception 
££ Though man’s natural existence,” it is urged, “ is that 
of an animal organism, he can have consciousness of the 
spatial world out of which his organism has arisen, and 
of the wider periods within which his transitory existence 
falls. Ultimately such consciousness would seem to connect 
man cognitively with reality as a whole. Now it is to this 
universal or absolutist aspect of our consciousness, to its 
transcendence of the embodied and separate self, that Kant 
is seeking to do justice in his transcendental deductions, 
especially in his doctrine of the transcendental unity of 
apperception VJ9 The distinction between the transcendental 
self and the empirical self, it is maintained further, 

12 Outline of Psychology, p 42. 

a Loc cut p 270 
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remains whatever explanation ua/ he adopte 1 f its 
speculative or other significance Now, it is well known 
that the conversion of this universal attitude of thn self 
into one universal self, in the opinion of many accomplished 
thinkers of our time, is purely arbitrary Ft lias even been 
called the “ radical error " of post-Kantian idea] ism A 
Going further still, it has been questioned whether it can 
be called a self at all, for the logical analysis of know- 
ledge ” it is held, “ yields us no more than the Kantian 
unity of apperception, which, a* such, is no real self 
(whether human or divine) but simply the ideal unity of 
systematised knowledge . But to treat the postulate of 
knowledge as itself a real being — the so-called universal 
consciousness — is m effect to hypostatise an abstraction ' Uo 
It is unnecessary for our present purpose to iaise the 
problem of human personality as distinct from the divine 
It is, however, significant that Prof A. Seth P r ingle - 
Pattison, notwithstanding hi® insistence on the distinction 
of the real from the logical presuppositions of knowledge or 
experience, bolds that “ the subject cannot be presented m 
experience as an object,”'' 16 and, notwithstanding lus protest 
against the reduction of personalities into mere 5 peepholes/ 
admits that <f in one aspect of my existence, I am universal, 
seeing that I distinguish my individual existence from that 
of other beings, while embracing both within a common 
world 5 17 

These admissions, we say, are significant because if it 
be conceded that the subject cannot be presented as an 
object, and if it be further granted that “ we may truly 
speak of the categories as realised m nature ” or that 
,c nature is laid out, as we may say, according to these 

M Prof A Seth, HegeVumitm and P ersonMMy , p. 226 

15 The Idea of God, p 4-27. 

16 Hegehamsm mid, Personality, p 21, 

n Lqc pit p 226 
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u nceptions M then it seems to follow that the so-called real 
self must either be within nature and consequently the 
categories are as much realised in it as m any other object, 
and in that case it is no more the subject, or the real self 
must ultimately reduce itself to a thing-in-itself, and, as 
such, unknowable It is true that existence is one thing 
and knowledge is another , but it is only one side of the 
truth. Because it seems to be equally true that existence 
has no meaning for us except as known or knowable, that 
is, except, m the last resort, as revealed through the rela- 
tional categories And the subject, therefore, which is the 
source of the categories is beyond relational consciousness 
altogether. The subject, m other words, is beyond rela- 
tional categories and, as such, unthinkable through the 
categories, though it is the indispensable basis of all 
knowledge — this is one of the strictly logical consequences 
following from the rejection of the transcendental illusion. 
In other words, between transcendental illusion which 
turns the subject into an object and the theory of a, 
noumenal subject beyond relational consciousness, there is 
no third alternative , and it may be shown that all attempts 
at striking a via media have been, as they are bound to be, 
unsuccessful. 

We must, however, gratefully accept Prof Pringle- 
Pattison’s contention that the post-Kantian conversion of 
the subject into an Eternal Spiritual Principle is not 
wholly satisfactory. The misleading associations of the 
term spirit as distinct from matter do not leave us even 
when this Principle is carefully raised above all distinc- 
tions of finite knowledge or is conceived as transcending, 
though not obliterating, these distinctions. Our know- 
ledge is necessarily discursive, and hence to call the subject 
a spiritual principle is to attribute a predicate to that 
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which is presupposed by all predications The distinction-, 
between spirit and matter, sensation and idea, red. and 
unreal, good and bad, have meanings only within know- 
ledge, and all of them consequently presuppose a 
synthesising sublet for which they exist, and which there- 
fore cannot be characterised by means of these predicates 
We should not, however, anticipate what will have to lie 
pressed later on again, when we come to examine the 
epistemological theories of the self. 


Self as Beyond the Category of Unity, 


What need be admitted even in the present, content is 
the truth that the unity of apperception or the synthesising 
subject is nothing like a divine spark or a heaven-born 
entity. If it be so logical analysis of knowledge at least 
gives no clue to such discoveries But if is indispensable 
for logical thinking to recognise dearly that without this 
ultimate unity there can be no knowledge of objects m 
general and of mmd in particular, and consequently this 
unity must be carefully distinguished from what is 
generally called mind. And it is significant that Kant 
took particular care to warn his readers against confuting 
the pure unity of apperception with even the category of 
unity The category of unity is, of course, the highest 
concept under which we must think of the world of objects 
But this unity of the object would be impossible without 
the unity of the unifying subject When we talk of this pure 
unity, it is rightly pointed out by Caird who, however, has 
his own quarrel with Kant, “ we are no longer dealing with 
an object to which we can apply the principles that enable 
us to explain and connect objects of experience , If, 
therefore, we seek to determine the self which m the subject 
of knowledge we must recognise that we are going bevond 


, , 15 °i P X" e R ^on, translated by J. M D Meikle- 

joan p 80 Watson s Selectums p €4 
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experience, and dealing with something which, though 
implied in the objects of experience, cannot be related to 
them as they are to each other, o-r determined as an object 
m the same way in which they are determined — through 
principles which bring their manifold to a unity ” Because 
that would be to put “ into the objective world, as one 
object among others, that m virtue of which, and in relation 
to which alone there is any knowable object or world of 
objects at all ' ,£0 

Yet, the tendency to put the self that knows. Gaud 
points out further, into the world known, 1C and relate it 
to that world as one object to another is a natural illusion 
Kant’s name for this illusion is paralogism which is 
committed as often as we forget that ‘ c it is the 1 determin- 
able ’ self and not the ‘ determining 5 self which can alone 
be kno'-ui as an object, and the former escapes knowledge 
just because it is the unity m relation to which all objects 
are known ” u Here, we are in sight of the real problem 
of self-consciousness The transcendental unity or the 
epistemological subject, strictly interpretated, reduces 
itself to a mere formal unity which is different even from 
the category of unity and which is devoid of any positive 
attributes It tells us ‘ not how we appear, not how we 
inwardly are, but only tMt we are ’ Or, as Prof A Seth 
Pringle-Pattison rightly urges, the self as a principle of 
unity is merely “ the ideal focus into which the system of 
relations is reflected, the empty form of the ego or consci- 
ousness in general, the dot upon the 1, -which the theory of 
knowledge exacts J ' z2, This is the logical consequence of 
the refusal to think of the subject as an object or to apply 
the relational categories to the source of all categories 
The difficulty does not make itself felt so long as the subject 

20 The Cwiieal Philosophy, II, p 25 
&lUd., p. 27 
22 Tie Idea f God p 199 
F 16 
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is identified with a thing among other things and confused 
with either the body or the mind So James Ward, m an 
admirable chapter of his monumental work, points out that 
if we begin with self “ represented by concentric objective 
zones, sensory, ideational, personal, spiritual " we at last 
end with a focus imaginarius, which, though “ suggested 
by the structure of experience, is not only devoid of all 
‘ content 5 in fact, but is necessarily so devoid from its very 
nature as limiting concept — like its analogue the point, 
that which has position but neither parts nor magnitude 
This concept of the Pure Ego, or I, in other words is the 
limit to which the empirical Ego points ” 25 What then, asks 
Ward, “ can be the meaning of talking of a ' pure subject 5 
to whom it is all presented * 

James Ward on Seif-Consciousness. 

Ward himself admits that his own answer to this 
question, though psychologically simple, may fail far “ of 
being speculatively adequate ” And it has been urged by 
Prof G. F. Stout that “ as an account of the development 
of the self and of self -consciousness. Ward’s work is here 
admirable and ought to be carefully studied by every 
psychologist But considered as an attempt to meet Ins 
own theoretical problem of how the pure ego, as such, can 
be known at all, it seems to me to be a brilliant failure ” 24 
For, how can the pure ego be known at all, seeing that 
m becoming known, it must become an object and so cease 
to be pure subject 7 ” Even an indirect knowledge of the 
pure ego is impossible, because ‘ c the pure ego is supposed 
to be initially invisible,” and it follows logically that we 
can know, either directly or indirectly, ‘ f only its presenta- 
tional doubles ” which are not the pure ego but only 
t£ presentational wrappings which mask and disguise it ” 

23 Psychological Pi incirples- p. 377. 

« The M&imt Vol XXXVI 1926 p 
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Into the empty form of consciousness says W ard our 
being fits 25 But how can it be kncnvn to fit if all that 
is known is the empty form, the positive content not being 
known but merely experienced ” 26 

We need not examine the alternative method, suggested 
by Stout, of “ giving up the conception of the pure ego 
altogether, and substituting in its place the unity of a 
complex whole, partly because we have already sufficiently 
exposed the fallacy of confusing the subject with the mind, 
and, we believe that nothing less than this confusion is 
involved m identifying the unity of the self, considered 
as the ultimate presupposition of experience, with C£ the 
unity of the total complex of its experiences ” 2? But apart 
from the question of the tenability of his positive doctrine, 
his statement of the problem of self-consciousness, we think, 
is as clear as it can possibly be. And if our previous 
contentions be correct, then the pure ego, notwithstanding 
the difficulties which it leads to, is the inexpugnable 
postulate of all knowledge and experience 

Despite the difficulties, however, Ward's account of 
the pure ego has a unique importance Because, it seems, 
that of all the contemporary thinkers who have approached 
the study of mind exclusively from the stand-point of 
psychology 7 , he has the merit of keeping his eyes wide open 
to the perplexities which beset the psychological approach 
and off offering solutions m so far as such solutions are 
possible at all within the limitations of a special science 
As a psychologist he has, for instance, to present a scientific 
account of the nature and growth of individual experience, 
and this commits him to treat the subject of experience as 


25 Principle? of Psychology, p. 381 

26 hoc- tit , p. 50. 

27 Prof. Stout, Some F undamental Points ?,n the Theory of 

Knowledge p 6 
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one object 01 thing among other things, much as a physicist 
or a biologist treats the material^ of his investigation 
connecting them, m multi fariom directions in space and 
time And as a biologist, in interpreting his data, has to 
take the help of a different order of categories from that 
which the physicist employs, owing to the special nature 
of his subject-mat Ler, so 'Ward too, as a psychologist, has 
to bring into his service a number of notions peculiar to 
his subject -matter and expose the insufficiency of mere 
physical and chemical analogies in interpreting the growth 
of individual experience .Nevertheless, he is not blind to 
the difficulties of such a procedure which lie seeks to 
surmount by forcing Kant to tell a psychological tale 
Thus while repudiating all attempts to bring the subject- 
object relation under any other subordinate relation, he 
continues to view it as analogous to the relation between 
an organism and its environment, and interaction is 
explicitly stated to be the most salient feature of the 
subject-object relation We need not repeat here what lias 
already been said in this respect* Ward, as wo have 
contended there, has faded to do justice to hi* speculative 
insight owing to a strong biological predilection. When, 
however, he comes to deal directly with the nature of the 
pure ego and the possibility of sel i -consoio usd ess, he makes 
a desperate attempt to rise above his prepossessions The 
subject, then, is no more described psa thing distinguished 
from other things by the capacity to feel, act and attend 
in .relation to a sensori-motor continuum On the contrary, 
it reduces itself to a limiting concept to which the empirical 
ego points, an empty form, a focus ima/jimriub. 

Thus Ward s exposition of self-consciousness suffers 
from a vacillating attitude which seems to arise from his 
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^ attempt to reconcile the best teachings of epistemology with 
the findings of psychology But the epistemological and 
the psychological attitudes are as distant from each other 
as the north pole from the south pole, and the result is that 
his analysis has failed to satisfy the psychologist as much 
as the epistemologist Bradley, for example, has some ve-y 
serious observations on Ward 5 ? position which go to the 
root of the matter The puzzles of consciousness and self- 
consciousness, we are told, are due to “ the internal diffi- 
culties of the relation and its terms, end then again in the 
fact of the relation itself 5329 The difficulties, according to 
Bradley, arise in the following way “We have an object, 
a something- given, and it is given to the subject. Is the 
subject given 7 Ho, for, if so, it would itself be an object 
We seem, then, to have one term and a relation without a 
second term. But can there be a relation with one term 7 
No; this appears to be self -contradictory, and, if we assert 
it, we must justify and defend our paradox But, again, 
can a term be known only as a term of a relation or relations, 
while it is not, in any respect, known otherwise ? No, once 
more; this is impossible, and in the end unmeaning Terms 
aie never constituted entirely by a relation or relations. 

But, once more, can we have a relation, one term of which 
is contained m the experienced and the other not? No, 
for a term, which is not in some sense experienced, seems 
nothing at all .” 00 

It is probably under the force of these searching 
criticisms that Ward had to distinguish between experience 
and knowledge The pure ego. he says, though first m the 
order of existence is, yet, last in the order of .knowledge 
But this knowledge is not, as he is careful to explain, 
knowledge in the sense in which it implies an object 


29 It on Truth tmrl UcalUj, p. 195 

M Ibid p 102 
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Experience m w der than knowledge m the stuct sense 
and the pure ego, though vdthm experience, cannot be 
known as an object But the difficulty, we believe, cannot, 
be met m this way, and Ward seems to win an easy victory 
over his critic, bv pushing back the problem For, the 
question remains how, if experience always involve^ a 
subject-object relation, it is possible to experience the 
subject without turning it into an object There can be 
no experience without a subject— this is the corner-stone 
of Ward's analysis of experience, and it follows from this 
that the subject to be expei xenecd must have another subject, 
and so on ad infinitum 

The fact is that thes* 1 difficulties are insurmountable 
as long as the subject-object relation is regarded as a 
relation between two things, and Ward m spite of his 
insistence on the unique nature of this ultimate relation, 
has the tendency, sometimes too clear to be ignored, to 
represent it as analogous to any other relation within 
knowledge And so far as he does so, the remarks of such 
competent critics as Stout and Bradley will remain un- 
challengeable On the other hand, when his attitude 
advances from the psychological to the epistemological 
plane — and this, be it remembered, he can only do by for- 
getting the results of his previous analysis — his position is 
unassailable The pure subject, he then urges, is not to be 
confused with the concentric objective zones, such as the 
sensory, the ideational, the personal or the spiritual ego 
The latter, as Prof Stout aptly describes them, are but 
presentational wrappings which mask and disguise the 
pure ego. As every presentation implies a subject to which 
it is presented, all attempts to grasp the subject as a 
presentation will necessarily end in giving us, not the pure 
ego, hut only its presentational misnomer, and it matters 
litre in the long run whether the presentation be the eo- 
ed bodily self the ideational self or the spiritual self 
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II— THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL THEORIES 

The psychological theories of self which all agree m 
conceiving it to be one thing among other things and m 
refusing to distinguish between the subject of knowledge 
and what is generally called mind were found, on examina- 
tion, to have obscured the knowledge situation owing to 
their failure to recognise clearly and consistently that 
knowledge is the medium through which all that is real 
must reveal itself, and that knowledge, m the strict sense, 
implies interpretation according to certain ultimate 
principles which on that very account are principles of 
existence as well. The most fundamental of these 
principles, we have maintained, is a synthesising or inter- 
preting subject which being the source of all the 
fundamental concepts imbedded m the objects of knowledge 
cannot itself be an object The psychological theories, in 
ignoring this important truth have been under the influence 
of a sort of error which may be called, after Kant, a 
transcendental illusion This illusion we have seen to have 
its origin in the difficulty of overcoming our inveterate 
habit of conceiving the subject-object relation on the 
analogy of inter-objective relations, and thus forgetting 
that every relation between one object and another 
must necessarily imply their relation to a sub jeer, and hence 
the latter relation is not on the same footing as the former 
Under the influence of this habit the subject has inevitably 
come to be conceived as a thing and knowledge as an 
attribute 

As we now pass on to the consideration of the epis- 
temological theories, we may begin by concentrating on the 
fundamental agreement between their contentions and those 
which we have so far tried to justify It is well known 
that the post-Kantian idealists, whatever be their differences 
from Kant in other respects are at one with him m 
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recognising the important distinction between the self as 
an -ultimate unity presupposed in all knowledge and the 
self as one of the objects of knowledge. In other words, 
the psychological approach to the problem of self ami other 
allied problems of knowledge have been always condemned 
as unsatisfactory by those who are generally known as the 
neo-Kantians or the neo-Hegelians owing to the varying 
degrees of similarity between their contentions and those 
of Kant and Hegel The most significant of the conten- 
tions which bind them to Kant and Hegel, however is, at 
least m so far as our present purpose is concerned, that the 
subject is not a substance and that knowledge is not a 
quality And if our previous contentions be correct, then 
the epistemological theories represent so far a distinct 
advance upon the psychological theories of self, and the 
theories of knowledge which have not lost sight of this basic 
truth must consequently be much more adequate than any 
theory which consciously or unconsciously identifies the 
subject with substance If, however, this similarity is 
significant, equally significant are the disparity which 
exists between Kant and the post-Kanrian idealists, and 
which has led to a partial modification of the Ivantian 
account of self and to a more or less emphatic rejection of 
the puzzles of self-consciousness as formulated by Kant. 

The Logical See-Saw. 

We have already ventured the suggestion that there 
is perhaps no via media between the theory of ego as lying 
beyond relational experience and consequently defying all 
ordinary knowledge, and the theory which, either overtly 
or covertly, considers the ego on the analogy of a thing and 
thus commits the transcendental illusion. In other words, 
the recognition of a nonmenal supra-relational ego is forced 
uqx® us in proportion to the success with which we are 
able to remove the tr— dental illusion from our account 
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)f the knowledge b t ation and hence ti ere ui be no third 
alternative theory m addition to char which accepts the 
noumenal ego and that which regards the ego m knowledge 
as a particular substance It now remains to see how far 
the post-K antian idealists have succeeded m steering clear 
of these alternatives, and, m fact, the epistemological 
theories do claim to offer a third alternative For, if they 
seek to avoid, on the one hand, the mistake of identifying 
the subject of know ledge with a particular mind or the 
empirical ego, they are equally anxious to repudiate the 
gi Guilds which landed Kant m an inextricable quandary 
regarding the possibility of self-consciousness It is true 
that a reality beyond the spatio-temporal world for ns 
almost the bed-roc u of the idealistic speculations after 
Kant and Hegel, and this reality is reached generally 
through an analysis of the function of the ego m knowledge 
But, it is denied with more or lets definiteness of emphasis 
that this ego is such as to preclude the possibility of know- 
ledge The ego, it is held, far from being unknowable, is 
the knowable par excellence, though it is not one object 
among others. Tins position, however, as we shall see 
presently, has been held by different thinkers with unequal 
emphasis on the two points both of which are equally 
important for its successful exposition As a result, some 
have laid a greater stress on the difference between the ego 
and the world of things, and have proportionately sacrificed 
the force of the second point, namely, that the ego is know- 
able Those, on the other hand, who have accentuated the 
knowability of the ego have come perilously near conceiving 
it on the analogy of things that are constituents of the 
world of knowledge This uncomfortable tendency to 
invest one of the two vital points with logical cogency by 
proportionately weakening the strength of the other is 
clearly noticeable in the development of post-Kantuni 
idealism and for a detailed justification of Ihm contention 
F 17 
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we must now turn to some of tl e chief representutn es of 
this valuable school of thought 

Green on Seif. 

The logical see-suw which has been clesct ihed above as 
arising from the attempt to hold together the theory of a 
knowable ego with the distinction of the self as subject from 
the self as a substance may be traced back to Green with 
whom practically begins that masterly treatment of know- 
ledge which has been the source of inspiration for a number 
of subsequent thinkers of the idealistic school It will be 
needless to enter with any detail into his theory of know- 
ledge to which we had had already a number of occasions 
to refer m confirmation of our own contentions In insist- 
ing on the impossibility of subsuming the subject of 
knowledge under those formal conceptions uf which it is 
the source, in repudiating the notion of knowledge as a 
quality of a particular substance, in showing the self- 
refutation of every attempt to represent knowledge in 
terms of something other than itself, — he has laid the 
foundation of an epistemological analysis which may truly 
be called the prolegomena to every system of sound 
metaphysics It is, however, when he comes to deal 
specifically with the nature of the self or the principle of 
union that is presupposed m all knowledge that his 
guidance becomes unsteady, though, even here, it does not 
altogether fad us. 

It has become a commonplace with Green’s students 
that the knowledge as well as the existence of Nature, 
according to his analysis, presuppose a unity of conscious- 
ness which is the source of those conceptions through which 
the world of facts exists This consciousness 01 principle 
of unity is the ultimate condition which alone explains the 
possibility of that mutual relation or determination with- 
out which knowledge of objects would be unrealised and 
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unrealisable For that very reason however the ultimate 
principle of unity cannot be one of the related facts If 
it is agreed that knowledge cc consists in the establishment 
of relations between data of sensibility/ 5 then, he tells ns, 
it can be ascertained by reflective analysis that k£ the 
existence of a knowable nature implies that of a principle 
of union which is not itself part of the knowable nature, 
not one or any number of the relations which constitute it , 
an unconditioned, in relation to which alone the mutual 
conditioning of phenomena is possible, a consciousness of 
laws of nature, or rather a principle of consciousness which, 
m relation to sensibility, yields laws of nature which is 
not itself subject to those laws of nature Similarly, it 
is urged m another context that “ the really prolific 
element ” m Kant’s theory of knowledge is the view of the 
noumenon “ which he calls the ego, as the source of the 
categories ” and which on that account cannot be brought 
under the categories 32 Locke’s contradictions, Green points 
out elsewhere, are due to his C£ avowed enterprise of know- 
ing that which renders knowledge possible as he might 
know any other object ,,3S What Locke fails to see in this 
connection is that every interrogator of the individual 
consciousness seeks to know that consciousness, and jnst 
for that reason must find in it at every stage those formal 
conceptions, such as substance and cause, without which 
there can be no object of knowledge at all. ... He cannot 
state anything that he knows save m terms which imply 
that substance and relation are m the things known. . If 
nature is the object, he must find them in nature; if his 
own self-consciousness, he must find them in that consci- 
ousness ,m Hence the principle of unity which is the source 

31 Works, II, p 90. 

M2lnd. ; III, p 127. 

33 Works, I. p 109. 

* Ibid p 27 
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of the conceptions of substance ant* cause, cud which is 
3 w olied m the iiitcr’ogiHor’s attempt in know the 
individual * crwcicmmesn ” cumot be itself one of the 
conditioned things of the knowahle uatme 

Green’. 1 ' o me* us ions about, fchm intimate prnu iple ot 
nniuV are at ivied :u a far Geaie.- hi nonage in a weil-known 
section of the Prolegomena “ 77 ft there is such a comui 
oneness/ he telk us “ is implwd >n the 'wmtence rd’ the 
v oriel , but ,f her- it is ve only know through its so t'uc sitting 
in us as to enable us, hwemr 5 nr t hilly and interruptedly, 
to have knowledge of a worn! or an intelligent experience. ,a 
Green is here evidently thinking of his Spiritual Principle 
but as he hoick with a number cd eminent idealists that 
ours is “ a limited mode ” cf “ the world- consciousness " 
his remarks* hold good equally of what is generally called 
the human consciousness, in that aspect of if in which it is 
the principle of unity presupposed m all knowledge As 
he himself points cut, die self -distinguishing consciousness 
which is the condition uf nature ‘Ms ore which, on however 
limited a scale, we ourselves- exercise in the acquisition of 
experience and exercise only by means of such a consci- 
ousness.’^ This, according to Green is all that wo sue 
entitled to say positively about that something which is 
the ultimate condition of nature “ We are further entitled 
to say of it, negatively,” he remarks significantly, “ that 
the relations* by which, through its action, phenomena axe 
determined are not relations; of it— not relations by which 
it is itself determined They arise out of its presence to 
phenomena or the presence of phenomena to it, but the 
very condition of their thus arising is that the unifying 
consciousness which constitutes them should not itself be 
one of the objects so related/' 


53 Prolegomena,, p 58 

36 Jtnd p 59 
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Green s Critics 

Such passages can be infinitely multiplied from Green s 
works to show that he was fully alive to the logical conse- 
quence of his analysis of knowledge. The subject-object 
relation, if properly grasped, must inevitably lead ro the 
conception of a noninenal ego which itself is but a limiting 
concept without a positive content. This Ego, in the 
words of James Ward, is C£ the limit to which the empirical 
Ego points ” 37, but m itself is a mere “ fosu ? ina amarine, ’ 
that cannot be known m the same way as we know an 
object Indeed, the impossibility of knowing the Ego is 
precluded by Green’s entire analysis of knowledge, and 
this has been repeatedly pointed out by his critics The 
Ego, here, reduces itself to " the bare geometrical point, ’ 
as Mr Balfour puts it , 58 or “the ideal focus,” as Mr, Prmgle- 
Pattison aptly describes it Z9 The critics, however, have 
generally considered this to be the weakest point ia Green s 
position, and from this they have, rather hastily, inferred 
the fallacious character of any argument from the condi- 
tions of knowledge to the theorem of an All-Thinker and 
of the universe as the system of his thought” L ‘ What 
difference does it make," asks Mr Prmgle-Pafctison, 
1 whether we regard nature as existing per se, or insist 
that all her processes are registered m a mind, if that mmd 
is n. orbing but such a register or impartial reflection of 
the facts ’' i0 The answer, we believe, is not far to seek, 
provided we remember Green’s premises. A philosophical 
conclusion is different from a mere unmediated belief 


37 Psychological Pn ncipler , p 377 
^ Mind, Yol IX, p 89 

3,5 The Idea 0 } God, p. 199. cf also Hegelianism and Personal- 
ity , p. 28 
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Beliefs may be generated m a numbei of wajs they may 
be, in the words of Francis Bacon, u 7 ola tvibu* fori } 
specus , tkeatri; and so, as it has been more recently contend- 
ed, “ pure insight and logic, whatever they might do 
ideally, are not the only things that really do produce our 
creeds ” u Yet, no belief which is not rationally justifiable 
is entitled to the name of a philosophical creed To 
ignore this distinction between an umnediated and a 
mediated belief is to fall into that suicidal scepticism which 
was first propounded by the great sophists and has been 
revived m our time by the pragmatists who would expect 
us to accept the pragmatic theory as providing the only 
absolute standard of truth. On the other band, when the 
absurdity of the pragmatist theory of truth claiming an 
absolute validity is realised it will be clear that a philoso- 
phical creed must ultimately produce its logical credentials 
In tfact, however, these contentions are not denied by 
Mr, Pringle-Patti&on who agrees that the ultimate 
principles of knowledge, such as tl the principle of 
intellectual coherence,” “ we must and do accept as 
absolute,” for, it is “a necessity of reason involved in the 
possibility of knowing anything — involved therefore m all 
practical living as well as in the immovable belief in law 
and order which inspires all scientific investigation 5,42 But 
if so much is granted, then, we cannot condemn “ the 
direct argument from the conditions of knowledge ” as 
yielding only nugatory conclusions. For, the principle of 
intellectual coherence is as much the result of the £ ‘ direct 
argument " as the ego which is the principle of unity 
presupposed in 4 ‘ the possibility of knowing anything” 
How, whether this ego should be called an empty form or 


41 W- James- Th-e Wdl to Behove p 11 

® hoc cit p 239 
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not depends upon the extent to which we have succeeded 
'n avoiding the confusion of the principle of unity involved 
in all knowledge with one of the knowable objects, or, what 
is the same thing m a different language, the confusion 
of the subject- object relation with an inter -objective rela- 
tion We need not repeat the arguments which Green 
brings forward against such confusions To those who 
are of his way of thinking, he says, “ all knowing and all 
that is known, all intelligence and intelligible reality, 
indifferently consist in a relation between subject and 
object 3,45 Hence, the subject cannot be known m the same 
way as the object, though it is the inexpugnable basis of 
all knowledge, and all intelligible reality. This, far from 
being a defect in his theory of knowledge is, when proper- 
ly understood, an indication of the thoroughness with 
which he pursued his analysis to its legitimate conclusion 


Influence of Hegel on Green. 

Though, however, we reach this agnostic conclusion 
about the nature of the ego under Green’s guidance, yet, 
as we have remai'ked above, he does not always keep stead- 
fastly to this result of his own arguments, and then, prob- 
ably under the influence of the Hegelian atmosphere 
which came to establish itself at Oxford at that time, he 
did not hesitate to characterise what ought to be a mere 
empty form according to his own analysis as a spiritual 
self-conscious being of which all that is real is the activity 
or expression “ The subject m virtue of the act, the ob- 
ject m virtue of the manifestation, are alike and in strict 
correlativity so far determined.” Now, such language may 
be mterpretated in two different senses, and the wrong 
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seuRe has a tetter (hance of accept uiee becai se it it, m 
accord mth our hobitu l1 ways of th nk It av mean 
that is, that the subject is real m the same sense as any 
knowable object may ever be, and that it is known sis such 
a reality This, however, would he in direct contradict ion 
to his repeated assertions that the subject cannot be kno a 
m the same way as the object, that it cmnufc be brought 
under the conceptions of cause, substance and other cate- 
gories through which the objects exist, that ad intelligible 
reality indifferently consists in a relation between subject 
and object If we follow his arguments beie, then even the 
spiritual reality, in so far as it is an intelligible reality, 
must presuppose the subject-object relation, and so must 
fall on the side of the object iknd the correlativity which 
is said to exist between the subject and the object must be 
also carefully distinguished from the correlativity ihat 
may exist between one object and another Yet, Green’s 
language has the tendency to suggest that the spnitual 
principle and its correlativity are not essentially different 
from the thing's and the relations which constitute the 
objective world Thus, while insisting in different contexts 
that the ultimate principle of union is c< an uncondition- 
ed,” and, as such, different from £ ' any number of the rela- 
tions which constitute ” the knowable nature, he urges at 
the same time that the correlativity of subject and object 
is such that “ every determination of the one implies a 
corresponding determination of the other.” That is, while 
there are passages in which the ultimate principle is 
rightly taken to be unconditioned, and uudernumihle, 
there are others where it is thought to he determinable and 
so far conditioned 

The fact seems to be that this oscillation on the part 
of Green arose out of his attempt to give a positive content 
to what his own impartial analysis of knowledge tended 
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to bhow to be a mere empty form The prim pie of 
union or the c: principle of consciousness,” the existence 
of which is discovered through “ reflective analysis ” has 
none of those determinations which make the objects know- 
able, and so to characterise that principle further as spiri- 
tual, or as being in necessary relation to the world of 
objects, is to state more than the reflective analysis war- 
rants The law of contradiction, for instance, is ascertain- 
ed through a reflective analysis of the actual process of 
thinking, and m so far as it is implied m every assertion 
it may rightly be called an eternal principle of thinking 
But this does not help us to determine the nature of that 
which is the presupposition of the reflective analysis itself. 
As Green has put it himself, the formal conceptions, are 
found m every object of knowledge — “ If nature is the 
object, he must And them m nature; if his own self-con- 
sciousness, he must find them in that consciousness ’’ And 
consequently, these formal conceptions through which 
nature as well as self-consciousness exist cannot be applied 
to the subject for which they exist as objects. Green’s 
critics, therefore, we believe, oie essentially right when they 
protest against the metaphysical transformation of Kant’s 
transcendental ego into an Absolute Spirit It was reserv- 
ed for Kant’s successors, W James tells us, 11 to convert 
Kant’s notion of Beweesstsem uberhaupt, or abstract con- 
sciousness, into one infinite concrete self-consciousness 
which is the soul of the world and in which our sundry 
personal self-consciousnesses have their being ' ,,!i But, m 
the words of Prof, A. Seth, “ it must be in the highest 
degree improper to convert consciousness m general with- 
out more ado into a universal consciousness . We can 


44 Variety of Religious Experience, p 449. 
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have absolutely no ngl t to tnnsform the logical identity of 
type into a numerical identity of existence ' ? ' 5 

When, however, we follow the general trend of Ins 
thought without emphasising the conflicting modes in 
which it is expressed. Green appears, on the whole, to value 
the distinction between the self as a subject and the self 
as a substance, together with its logical corollary that the 
self cannot be known, more than the theory of a knowable 
Absolute or an Eternal Spiritual Principle, though he it. 
generally known as one of the absolutists whose chief task 
is to expound and ]ustify the reality of a Universal Con- 
sciousness And it is true that the bulk of his philosophical 
discourses is occupied with the theory of an Eternal Spin 
tual Principle which is the basis of his ethical and political 
conclusions, yet, this Spiritual Principle, according to his 
own express view is not knowable except in the negative 
sense that it is not one of the objects that constitute natuie 
That this negative aspect of the doctrine is more predomi- 
nant m Green’s philosophy than what he says positively is 
also apparent from the criticism which it has evoked even 
from E. Caird regarding whose relation to Green it has 
been remarked' Seldom have there been in the history 
of philosophy two men who so entirely entered into each 
other’s mmd and so entirely understood each other.”* We 
pass on, then, to the masterly analysis of self-consciousness 
by E Caird who. is by common consent looked upon as the 
most reliable exponent of English Neo-Hegelianism. 

Caird’s Aversion to Agnosticism. 

E. Caird’s views on self and self-consciousness have 
a unique importance for the obvious reason that he is not 
only one of the most accredited exponents of post-Kantian 

45 Regehams'ni and Personality , p 32. 

46 Prof Mmrhead, L/ife and Philosophy of P d/ward Caird, 

p 131 
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idealism and consequently of the epistemological theory of 
self, but his strenuous effort to present the Kantian philo- 
sophy in a systematic form brought him into a more inti- 
mate touch with the different aspects and tendencies of 
Kant’s thought than could be expected of any critic who 
would concentrate more or less on a limited portion of the 
Critical Philosophy. Caird’s views represent the logical 
see-saw from the other side That is, while Green’s analy- 
sis of knowledge brought into prominence the agnostic side 
of the epistemological theory of self by its frequent insis- 
tence on the difference between subject and mind, Caird is 
compelled by the logic of the situation to throw this dis- 
tinction into the background on account of his strong re- 
pugnance to any philosophical tenet that smacks of agnos- 
ticism. He would fam accept the distinction between the 
self as a noumenal condition of experience and the self as 
an empirical ego existing and developing in time, provided, 
and so long as, the noumenal ego is not raised above all the 
conditions of knowledge and experience as we discover 
them by an actual analysis. Thus, when pious feeling 
exaggerates “ the division between divme and human, 
and even fears to admit the possibility of the intelligence 
of man apprehending in any sense the nature of God/’ 
Caird would remind us that m that case “ religion would 
be an impossibility ” 47 It is no wonder, therefore, that he 
will assume an uncompromisable attitude to a theory of 
self which tends to suggest the impossibility of knowing it 
from the human standpoint. Hence his sustained polemic 
against Kant’s statement of the puzzles of self-conscious- 
ness And as his own views can be best appreciated through 
his criticism of Kant, we should begin with what he says 
against the alternative theory rather than his own positive 
opinions. 


9 Hegel p 140 
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His Criticism of Kant 

Caird’s criticism of Kant’s idea of sell -consciousness is 
succinctly stated m a, well-known passage of his small hook 
on Hegel. Admitting the essential correctness of Kants 
contention that the unity of the ego is pi esupposed m all 
knowledge, he complains that Kant's account of it is curi- 
ous, for, when we look at the matter more closely, it 
would seem that Kant is here himself guilty of a curious 
paralogism, m attacking wliafc is our very highest type of 
knowledge, and rejecting it because it does not conform to 
his own preconceived ideas ”' 8 Though “Amt’s own ana- 
lysis proves that “ every object of knowledge, as such, in- 
volves a relation to a subject: it. other words, that it is not 
a simple identity, but involves difi'eience, and unity m 
difference ,’ 5 yet, his “ mind was secretly possessed with the 
preconception that the one thing mitiiely intelligible is a 
pure abstract identity which has no division or difference 
in it ” But when we get rid of this preconception it would 
appear that self-consciousness is no simple unity or iden- 
tity, “ for if so, it must be purely an object or purely a 
subject, but really it is both m one, all other things are ]oi 
it, but it is for itself' Regarded in this light self-con- 
sciousness is our highest type of knowledge, or know able 
par excellence, 11 inasmuch as m it the object, which is dis- 
tinguished from the subject, is, at the sam& tune, most 
perfectly coalescent with it ” That is, as knowledge is the 
relation of an object to a conscious subject, £S it is the more 
complete, the more intimate the relation, and it becomes 
perfect when the duality becomes transparent, when sub- 
ject and object are identified, and when the duality is seen 
to be simply the necessary expression of the unity, — in 
short, when consciousness passes into self-consciousness ” 


46 Hegel, p. 147. 
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Self consciousness is the standing enigma for those who 
would separate identity and difference 49 When on the 
contrary, it is seen that tf the self exists as one self only 
as it opposes itself as object, to itself as subject, and imme- 
diately denies and transcends that opposition,” when, that 
is, it is seen to be a concrete unity, which has in itself 
a resolved contradiction,” there wo II he no difficulty in 
understanding that ' c its own existence is implicitly the 
solution of all the division and conflict of things ” 

This, briefly stated, is Caird’s theory of self-conscious- 
ness which he develops by a criticism of Kant from the 
standpoint of Hegel, and which, according to him, is the 
only theory that can successfully overcome the perplexities 
relating to the possibility of knowing the source of all 
knowledge The self, according to this view, is described 
as a dual unity," a “ restored unity,” an e ' organic 
unity”; or again as a f " pure transparent id entity-m- 
difference ” The truth that all these descriptions are 
meant to bring out is that self-consciousness is a mediated 
consciousness, it is a consciousness which presupposes the 
consciousness of the objects, and so cannot be realised except 
in relation to the latter Hence, it is further urged, the deve- 
lopment of the consciousness of objects and the development 
of self-consciousness proceed strictly pari passu, and every 
defect m our knowledge of the world corresponds to a 
consciousness of disunion m ourselves It will be out of 
place to explain with any detail here the further considera- 
tions by which Caird is led from the organic nature of the 
development of self-consciousness to the idea of a “ perfect 
intelligence ” or a £ ' spiritual principle ” of which the 
world is the self-manifestation 511 ; or, as he puts it in another 
context, “ time and space, the world of objects so related, 


49 Ibid , p 149. 

so Critical Philosophy, I. p. 425. 


cannot le adequately understoii inlets we regard it as 

essentially related to a conscious self, and as a necessary 
element in its self -consciousness - or, in other words, unless 
ne regard the world in space and time as essentially the 
manifestation of a spiritual prim i pie ," 51 which, again, 
“ shows its unity with itself just m the process of change ” 1 

Ambiguity in the Term Self-Conscionsness. 

,The question that is all -important, for our present pur- 
pose is whether the explanation of what may he called 
mediated self-consciousness does really solve the puzzles of 
self-consciousness as formulated by those who have admitted 
them to be inseparable from cur necessarily d'seursive know- 
ledge That is, granting that mediated self-consciousness 
is a restored unity, is a return of Ihe self upon itself, do 
the conditions of this mediated self-consciousness remove 
the puzzles as they are seen by those who distinguish be- 
tween this type of self-consciousness and that self which is 
the ultimate principle of all knowledge and experience. 
The answer will clearly depend upon the meaning of self 
If the self can be shown to be real only in so far as it 
returns upon itself, then, of course, there is no room for any 
serious difficulty in accounting for self-consciousness. The 
self in this sense may well be called a dual unity, or a unity 
in duality; and it may perhaps also be said with some 
amount of truth that it is in the return of the self upon 
itself that “ the ego, strictly speaking, comes into exist- 
ence , 33 and that “ only that being is truly to be called an 
c I 3 which calls itself so . 3 ’ 55 But can we identify this self 
with the ultimate unity presupposed in experience ? As 
an account of the development of self-consciousness from 


51 Ibid., p, 654, 

52 Ibid.. II. p. 89. 
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the stage of an " undifferentiated unity ” to that of a 
dual unity/ this idealistic theory may be true But can 
it identify the developing self with the subject without 
committing itself to a view of the self which is pre-Kantian ? 
Evidently, all talks of development and growth are 
intelligible only in respect of a thing which is in time, and 
is subject to the categories through which alone any object 
exists for us. And it follows from this that the self that 
develops from consciousness to self-consciousness must be 
under those very conditions of space, time and categories 
which are the conditions of objectivity This self, there- 
fore, cannot be the subject m the true sense of the term. 

This distinction between the developing self and the 
subject is, in fact, accentuated by Caird in different con- 
texts Mind, he tells us, has a twofold aspect, because it 
is “ not merely an object in the known and knowable world, 
he is also a subject of knowledge, and it is only for such 
a subject that an object or a world of objects can exist 
Hence we may speak of man’s knowing himself in tv, a 
ways : of a knowledge of himself m which he is regarded 
simply as the self, the thinking subject which is implied 
in all objects of knowledge and of a knowledge of himself 
as a human being, distinguished from other human bemgs 
from the animals and from nature in general, and standing 
m definite relations to each of them J ' 54 The defect of the 
“ psychological theory of knowledge/’ it is further declared, 
consists in this that it “ treats the faculty of knowledge 
merely as an attribute of certain things in the world, by 
which they are characterised and distinguished from other 
things, so that, e.g , as weight is the attribute of a stone, 
thought is the attribute of man. v Epistemology, on the 
contrary, looks upon mind as presupposed in everything 
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kno \n or hi owable o in other morels msofiri the pnn 
ciplee which are involved in the relation of object, to a con 
scions self are the latent presuppositions of all knowledge, 
the principles through which everything else must he 
known, and by means of which therefore, every other kind 
of knowledge must be tried. ” Hence, it is further pointed 
out, that as no object of knowledge is given apart from 
its relation to the subject,” we must avoid the “ confusion 
of the distinction of the subject and the object of knowledge 
with the distinction of mind and matter as different objects 
of knowledge. ” S5 Now, this line of thought, if propeily 
developed to its consequences, leads necessarily, as we have 
frequently urged, to an agnostic theory of self, m so far as 
the self as subject has none of those conditions of objetii 
vxty by means of which all objects, including mind itself, 
can be known Caird, however, is anxious to save ins 
theory from the agnostic tendency which was prominent 
m Green's elaboration of the epistemological doctrine of 
the self And the result is that he ends by over-emphasis- 
ing the other extreme of the logical see-saw Thar is, 
starting with the same premises as Green did, yet trying 
to evade the agnostic conclusion necessarily following from 
those premises, Caird comes unwittingly to view the subject 
of knowledge as an object, and so far fails to maintain the 
epistemological attitude with which he started 

Gaird’s Device to Avoid the Logical See-saw. 

It will no doubt appear as extremely improbable that 
Caird who opened his famous exposition of the Kantian 
theory of knowledge with an emphatic rejection of the 
psychological theory should have come to regard the subject 
as an object. But, we believe, the greatest thinker cannot 
help falling into confusions when he attempts to know the 

« Ibid., p. 20. 
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ultimate principle of knowledge in the same way as Jtie 
knows an object ; or, what is the same thing from the other 
side, when he seeks to avoid the agnostic conclusion that 
follows from the epistemological distinction of subject 
from mind. In illustration of the confusions into which 
such a thinker must fall in the long run, we have but to 
refer to a very significant passage in which Caird makes 
a desperate attempt to reconcile the epistemological dis- 
tinction of the self as the ultimate presupposition of all 
knowledge from every known and knowable object, with 
his belief that the self is knowable far excellence. When 
we apply the idea of development to a self-conscious being, 
we cannot, it is maintained, “ suppose a difference, such as 
exists between things as in space and time, to exist in that 
for which alone time and space are Yet, on the other 
hand, in so far as we admit that such a consciousness is 
gradually developed, we are obliged to regard the subject 
of it as passing through states in tune and standing m 
relation to objects which externally affect it Our first 
solution of the difficulty will naturally be to say that the 
developing being presupposes the externality which yet it 
negates, and that it presupposes the successive determina- 
tion of the subject which yet is a conscious subject only as 
it cancels succession in itself. But the difficulty returns 
that, m taking this view, w T e seem to be making the subject 
of the consciousness, for which time and space alone are, 
itself an object in time and space, while yet we regard the 
process of its existence as one m -which both time and space 
are negated. To put it more directly, a developing con- 
sciousness is conceived as passing through a series of stages 
yet, just so far as its development is for itself . — and it 
cannot be its development, strictly speaking, till it is for 
itself. — it neutralises this change” How to get rid of 
this difficulty? Caird’s answer is that C£ while space and 
F 19 
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time and all objects m them exn>t only for a self conscious 
subject and while in so far as T im a conscious self they 
exist for me, yet that I am a derived self-consciousness, 
and so far must be regarded as an object, and net as a 
subject, though it is only as a subject that I am m the 
proper sense an ego or self, — a being which can say “ I ' 56 
Thus, in his attempt to steer dear of the two extreme 
positions, — namely (1) the self is one object among others, 
and (2) the self is not knowable, — Caird, in direct contra 
diction to his epistemological premises, comes to yield to 
that transcendental illusion which is inseparable from the 
psychological attitude, and which he has himself done so 
much to explode While rightly insisting that every known 
and knowable object presupposes a subject for which the 
object can exist, and which therefore cannot be identified 
with any object of knowledge except through a confusion, 
while emphasising the important distinction between the 
subject of knowledge and mind which is but one of the 
objects of knowledge standing m definite relations with 
other objects; while entering an emphatic protest against 
the widespread illusion to regard the subject as a thing and 
knowledge as a quality; Caird is compelled to countenance 
a theory which, when strictly interpreted, cannot be recon 
ciled with his epistemological findings. The conceptions of 
“ a derived self-consciousness " and of a subject which may 
be “ regarded as an object " cannot be seriously justified 
without violence to the valuable truth that the subject- 
object relation is ultimate, and, as such, it is presupposed 
by every other relation. All distinctions are within know- 
ledge, and so A and B as objects on which w~e can hold 
intelligible discourses must both fall within knowledge, 
irrespective of the nature of the relation obtaining between 
them. A, for instance, may be either the cause or the 
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effect the antecedent or the consequent the end or means 
the substance or attribute m relation, to B But all these 
multifarious relations which are but the different ways of 
determining A and B must ultimately fall within the 
subject-object relation, or, which is the same thing in another 
language, must fall within knowledge. A subject, there- 
fore, that can be regarded as an object, or a self that is 
derived, from something other than itself, is an entirely m 
conceivable and self-contradictory notion, whatever may 
be the ultra-logical grounds on which its claims to a 
respectful hearing be justified. 

Ambiguity in the Term Subject. 

On a closer examination, however, it would appear 
that such inconceivable notions as a derived self -conscious- 
ness and an objectified subject are not so much dictated by 
logical exigencies as by what may be called the gnostic 
prejudices If everything which is real must exist for a 
subject, it will necessarily fall on the objective side. How 
then to know the subject to be real ' l We must either say 
that the subject is only a focus imaginaTius though it is 
at the same time the basis of all knowledge, it is the deter- 
mining principle involved m all knowledge of objects, and 
hence cannot be itself determined except by giving up the 
initial position that all objects exist for a subject The 
other alternative, which Caird endeavours to defend, is 
to start with the assumption of the knowability of the sub- 
ject and then, as nothing can be knowable except by pre- 
supposing a subject, to refer to another subject for which 
the former subject is an object But, as Bradley has right- 
ly urged, the old difficulty is not solved by this appeal to 
the new subject, for, even here “ the correlated terms are 
for a subject which itself is not given. The correlation 
falls in the experience of this new subject, which itself 
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of fact, even Cam! is smuetunes forced In the 
logic of the situation to admit that ,£ the correlati- 
vity of the object and subject is a correlativity for the 
subject ,” 58 and, regarded m this sense, the self £ ‘ overreaches 
the distinction between itself and its object .” 59 But, then, 
the all-important question to put it naively, is — which of 
the two subjects do you mean to refer to in this contest ' 1 
Does the world of objects stand as a correlative to the new 
subject for which the object as well as the old subject 
aie mere objects! If not, then, are we to suppose that the 
correlativity of subject and object exists for the same sub- 
ject which is one of the co-related terms ? It is, we venture 
to submit impossible to find an unambiguous reply to these 
questions from Caird’s statements The self, he will tell 
us, is a subject, a restored unity, an object, a derived self- 
consciousness, an infinite intelligence, an unconscious unity 
underlying the correlativity of subject and object, and what, 
not And it is this ambiguity which helps to conceal the 
defects of his attempts to reconcile the theory of a knowable 
ego with the epistemological interpretation of the subject- 
object relation 

But while the ambiguity persists, it is useless to clear 
up the situation by means of metaphorical language 
There is no doubt a ring of absurdity in the complaint that 
t! it is impossible to see the sun because we cannot throw 
the rays of a candle upon it,” and then point out that 
“ as it is the light which reveals both itself and the dark- 
ness, so it is self-consciousness through which we know 
both itself and all other things ” 50 The force of this 

57 Tmth and Raulilij, p. 19S 
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remark depends upon the sense m which self -consciousness 
is used If it simply means that every object presupposes 
a subject for which it exists, so that the unity of self which 
is the ultimate condition of all knowledge of objects can- 
not be denied, then, no doubt, the remark is not only true 
but every attempt to assail it is bound to lead ultimately 
to self-refutation Caird, however, does not seem to mean 
only this. The unity, he further tells us is a unity m 
difference, or, more precisely, a pure transparent identity- 
m-difference In this sense, it is the “ ideal unity, ’ or 
rather, the “ last category ” which contains and implies all 
the other categories That is, self-consciousness, or rather, 
the self which is the ultimate presupposition of all know- 
ledge of objects is no simple identity, cc for if so it must 
be purely an object or purely a subject, but really it is 
both in one, all other things are for it, but it is for itself ” 
If this be the meaning of the self, then, we maintain em- 
phatically that the metaphor quoted above is not true 
There is a whole world of difference between the position 
that the world exists for a self and that the self is neither 
a mere subject nor a mere object, but both in one 


Unity -in-difference as a Category is not Applicable to the 

Self. 

We must, however, hasten to add that nothing which 
we have so far said implies a criticism of the category of 
umty-in-difierence On the contrary, we believe that it is 
a valuable correction of the bare logic of identity. A thing 
apart from its relations with other things is incomprehen- 
sible and unintelligible, and it is through the relations alone 
that the things get those mutual determinations which are 
indispensable for the existence of everything on which we 
can make intelligible assertions But this does not show 
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world of thing's exists r>i m relition to which the world 
has a meaning is itself a urn tv- in-difference or that it is 
itself determined by the world ot objects That would be 
to put the subject side by side vith the object which is 
evidently tantamount to denying that fclieie is a subject at 
all And m fact Caird, as we have already remarked, m 
his anxiety to avoid agnosticism has come perilously near 
conceiving the subject as an object, and has tried to save 
hi* own position from this apparent inconsistency by shift- 
ing the role of the subject from the finite to the infinite 
principle of union for which the finite principle is 
only an object This, however, does not solve the 
real difficulty, it only pushes the real pioblem further 
back Similarly, a number of other inconsistencies m 
Cairds views on self -consciousness arise from the same 
source and these are made only less palpable by the ambi- 
guous way m which the term subject is used Thus, on the 
one hand, the process of reflexion is said to discover ' * the 
categories and the forms of sense beneath ordinary experi- 
ence, and the unity of the self beneath the categories and 
the forms of sense ” 61 , on the other hand, the self i* also 
said to be not so much beneath the categories as itself the 
highest category of knowledge, and in this sense it is sup- 
posed to be “ the ultimate meaning or truth- of all other 
categories 62 Mow if it is admitted that the self is the 
unity underlying the categories, then it clearly follows that 
it cannot be itself brought under them, and as nothing can 
be an object which is incomprehensible through the cate- 
gories the self, in the absence of the conditions of objecti- 
vity, remains incomprehensible. If, on the other hand, the 
self be the highest category, then, clearly it is not the ulti- 
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mate principle of knowledge: for a category is a mode of 
interpretation through which the world of objects exists, 
and, as such, it presupposes a principle beyond itself 

Gan the Object foe a Presupposition of the Subject? 

This brings us to another deep-lying inconsistency 
winch runs through every attempt to evade the agnostic 
conclusion following from the epistemological attitude 
The correlativity of subject and object has become almost 
a commonplace of philosophy since Kant undertook a 
transcendental deduction of the categories But the value 
of this doctrine, like the value of every other commonplace, 
depends upon a careful interpretation. As nothing can 
exist which is not realised or realisable within knowledge, 
and inasmuch as self is the ultimate principle involved m 
all knowledge, there is an important sense m which the self 
and the world are in perfect correlativity with each other 
Every object m this sense presupposes a, subject which is 
the common centre, as it were, of all the objective zones 
When, however, it is added, from the other side, that there 
can be no subject apart from the object everything depends 
upon how this is understood. The very first point which 
has to be borne m mind in this connection is, as we have 
suggested in relation to Green’s position, that the correla- 
tivity of subject and object should not be conceived on the 
analogy of inter-objective correlativity Two objects, such 
as father and son, husband and wife, are in correlativity 
with each other, so that there is a sense in which one can- 
not exist without its relation to the other More precisely, 
as every object receives its determination from the relations 
in which it stands to other objects, it cannot exist m the 
absence of the latter A thing, in other words, owes its 
being to the relations, — spatial, temporal, causal, etc — in 
which it stands to other things, so that to take away all 
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m contrast with the phenomenon , and, as such, it becomes 
an object of a different order. But however different may 
be the order to which a particular object may belong, as 
an object of thought it must submit to the conditions of 
objectivity and cannot be taken to be identical with the 
subject for which alone all objects and all distinctions 
among objects exist, So when it is said that the subject 
is beyond the phenomenal world, the truth of the remark 
is entirely missed if we continue to regard the noumenal 
subject as a positive something. And from this it follows 
that no intelligible meaning can be ascribed to such 
assertions as that the subject cannot exist apart from the 
object, or that the object is a presupposition of the subject 
For such observations have a, meaning only on the presup- 
position that the subject is a determinate something though 
it may belong to a different order from that under which 
the things other than the subject fall But, m that case, 
as Kant has made it clear once for all, “ the logical exposi- 
tion of thought m general is mistaken for a metaphysical 
determination of the object ’’ And m so far as the post- 
Kantian idealists have attempted a metaphysical deter- 
mination of the subject, the value of Mr. A Seth’s criticism 
cannot be overestimated Kant's argument, he remarks, 
“ is overlaid in parts by extraneous considerations, and 
infected by Kant’s relativistic prejudices but m pointing 
out the merely logical character of the self reached by the 
analysis of knowledge, he is not only guided by a sounder 
instinct, but shows also a keener insight than his 
speculative followers " Then with reference to the passage 
quoted above it is observed “ The words are spoken of 
the metaphysical psychologists, but it would be impossible 
to characterise more aptly the fallacy which underlies the 
Neo-Kantian deification of the abstract unity of thought 5 ' 65 

63 ffejel 7 i a td PeTi ility p 38 
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A Beth on Neo-Kantiamsm 

We are not concerned here with Prof Seth’s positive 
views, but the important observations he lias made on the 
Kantian theory of ego, and on the Neo-Kantian departure 
from the spirit of the critical philosophy are, we believe, 
based on a deep insight into the Kantian analysis of 
knowledge. The transcendental ego of Kant he urges, 
cannot be identified with the spiritual principle of the 
post-Kantian idealists, and, m fact, tL unless we have 
other data, and approach the question along a different 
road, we are still far from anything like spirituality or 
freedom, m the ordinary sense of these words ' >CA ‘ * In this 
respect,” it is further remarked, “ Kant saw his way more 
clearly than many of those who make bold to teach him 
consistency Kant himself, it is almost superfluous to 
point out, would have never acquiesced m the deductions 
which his Neo-Kantian followers have drawn from his 
premisses ” These deductions, in the opinion of Prof Seth, 
are due to the mistake of transforming a logical subject 
into a metaphysical existence. The mistake perhaps may 
be more aptly described, as he himself suggests, as the 
transformation of the transcendental subject which logical 
exposition yields into a Universal Spiritual Consciousness 

by interpreting the subject as an object The transcendental 

* 

subject, when strictly taken, is a principle of unity, or a 
unifying principle, and, as such, no more than a focus 
imagmarius or a limiting concept, whereas the spiritual 
principle is something very definite, it is a unity-in- 
difference, or rather a unity which manifests itself in the 
differences, and is the source of our moral and religious 
aspirations. Thus the limiting concept of a noumenal 
subject is metaphysically determined as a definite object 
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of thought This object may not be m space and time, 
and perhaps it may also be said with some truth that it is 
not subject to the ordinary categories of causality and 
substance ; yet it is at the same time characterised as 
spiritual and noumenal m a positive sense But if it be 
granted that every object must exist for a. subject with 
which the former cannot be identified, then, the noumenal 
object must equally be distinguished from the subject for 
which it exists. If, on the contrary, this particular object 
of thought be identified with the subject, there is absolute- 
ly no reason why any other object, such as matter and mind, 
electricity and magnetism, should fall on the objective 
side only 

The fact is, as Green has urged, in the passage already 
quoted, that the subject-object relation is the “ generic 
element ” in our description of the kncwable universe, and 
so the thinking ego is the source of the conceptions in virtue 
of its presence to objects, “ but under which for that very 
reason it cannot itself be known ” And as that to which 
no conceptions are applicable cannot he an object of 
thought, the thinking ego eludes the grasp of our discursive 
knowledge. Yet, it is the basis of all knowledge and know- 
able universe, and of all distinctions within the knowable 
universe, be they the distinction of matter and mind or 
spirit and matter, or phenomenon and noumenon. It may 
now be easy to see the real meaning of the correlativity of 
subject and object. The only sense in which this widely 
accepted doctrine is true is that every knowable thing 
presupposes a knower, or, more precisely, a unifying 
principle. But the presupposed principle is not a thing, 
nor an object of thought, for to make the subject an object 
of thought would require, as it is commonly said, another 
subject Hence, all further talks of the subject, such as it 
is conditioned by the object or it is determined by its 
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relation to the object or it expresses itself in the world of 

objects — are unmeaning and unintelligible, as they are 
inconsistent with the recognition of the ultimate character 
of the subject -object relation 

Caird’s Attempt to go Beyond Subject-Object Relation. 

It is perhaps necessary to add lie^e that the spiritual 
principle which Oaird m agreement with the absolutists 
in general has inferred from the correlativity of the subject- 
object would never have been actually inferred if be had 
more carefully distinguished this correlativity from what 
we have called the inter-objective correlativity Rut not 
having always clearly distinguished between these two 
types of relativity, and having taken the principle of 
identity-m-difference as the highest principle of thought, 
he steps beyond the subject-object relation to a “ higher 
unity," or an “ unconscious unity " which is supposed to 
he “beneath the conscious duality of self and not-self,” 
or, “ beyond the opposition of the subjective unity of 
thought and the objective unity of knowledge.” That, 
here, Caird, contrary to his own teachings, has been led to 
confuse the subject-object relation with an inter-objective 
relation, and has unconsciously substituted a thing or object 
for subject, may be easily seen from his explanation of the 
idea of spirit “ Thought,” it is said, £< is always distinc- 
tion, determination, the marking off of one thing from 
another ” , but though m this sense it is true that “ a thing 
which has nothing to distinguish it is unthinkable, but 
equally unthinkable is a thing which is so separated from 
all other things as to have no community with them.” 65 “ If, 
therefore, we say that everything — every intelligible object 
of thought as such — must be differentiated from all others, 
yet we must equally say that no object of thought can be 

s Hegel p 135 
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. absolutely differentiated, 'in other words, differentiated sc 
as to exclude any identity or unity which transcends the 
difference/ In this sense, “ there is a unity which lies 
beneath all opposition ” It is clear from such expressions 
that Caird is here thinking of things as intelligible objects 
of thought And consequently the relations and the 
distinctions he is talking of in this context are inter- 
objective relations But the difficulty is that he does not 
restrict these observations to the objects only, and goes on 
to remark that “ neither things nor thoughts can be 
treated as simply self-identical — as independent or atomic 
existences, which are related only to themselves. They are 
essentially parts of a whole, or stages in a process, and as 
such they carry us beyond themselves, the moment we 
clearly understand them.” 66 

Now/ when we speak of thoughts and things as parts 
of a whole, these parts, as well as the whole must be, accord- 
ing to his own showing, £t at least intelligible, since they 
exist for our intelligence ” And it follows from this that 
the intelligence for which the thoughts and the things 
exist cannot be identified with the thoughts which are 
grasped in distinction from the things. Nor can the whole 
of which thoughts and things are parts be identified with 
that intelligence for which it exists as an intelligible entity 
Caird, however, to the great bewilderment of his readers, 
speaks of the principle of unity-in-difference indifferently m 
respect of the subject-object relation as well as inter-ob- 
jective relations Not only this, but he actually character- 
ises the spiritual unity as one in which “ the idea of 
antagonism is overcome, contradiction reconciled,” 67 and it 
is further said to be a unity “ which can be realised only 
through such a conflict.” But, then, the question must 
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press itself is not this spiritual unity itself at least 

intelligible/' and, as such, existing only “for our in- 
telligence To answer the question in the affirmative is 
to admit that it is an object, and must presuppose, like 
every other intelligible reality, the subject A negative 
answer, on the other hand, would lead ultimately to agnos- 
ticism which Caird rejects from the beginning 

Are the Higher Categories Applicable to the Subject, 

All these difficulties, we submit, are due to the attempt 
to apply to the subject the principles which underly our 
knowledge of the world of objects Substance, eausalitv, 
reciprocity quite as much as unity and difference, are 
categories to which the objects of thought must conform, 
but, for that very reason, the subject cannot itself be 
known under them Caird admits this, but partially. “It 
was Kant’s merit,” he says, “ that his criticism rested from 
the first upon the principle, that it is impossible to apply 
to the subject the categories by which objects are determin- 
ed as such; . . and in the second edition of the Critique, 
he made steps toward a view of inner experience, as not 
merely the consciousness of the self as an object among 
other objects, but as an outer experience freed from its 
abstraction, i.e, regarded as the experience of a self ” fis 
Having admitted this, however, Caird does^not draw the 
conclusion which we have suggested, namely, that no cate- 
gory should be applied to the subject. The chief defect of 
psychology, according to him, is to regard man in ■whom 
nature comes to itself, or comes to self-consciousness as a 
phenomenon connected with other phenomena according to 
the category of causality and reciprocity. But “it is 
impossible, m truth, to take a conscious self as one of the 
objects of experience, objects which are conceived as ex- 

® Critical Philosophy II p IDO 
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ternally determining and determined by each other, without 
leaving out all its distinctive characters as a conscious 
being Even an animal cannot be fully or adequately 
determined from such a point of view, much less an intelli- 
gence We need higher categories to do justice to life and 
mind, and if experience means the determination of ob- 
jects by the principle of external necessity, we cannot have 
experience of such objects ” e9 Thus, according to Caird, 
it is impossible to apply to the subject, not any category, 
but only the categories of external necessity, here we need 
higher categories. But does this conclusion really follow 
from Caird’s premises ? Without challenging the Hegelian 
gradation of categories, one can perhaps still maintain 
that the subject for which all objects exist and have their 
meaning is as little to be identified with life and mind as 
with matter and energy Mind may require higher cate- 
gories for its adequate determination, but the mind which 
is thus determined, as Caird himself has urged m another 
context, is not the subject And a category, howsoever 
high may be its place in relation to other categories, is 
only a mode of determining an object of thought, and as 
such inapplicable to the subject for which all intelligible 
reality exists. And, m fact, when it is unreservedly ad- 
mitted that Kant was right in recognising that c ' the 
relation of objects to the self cannot be brought under the 
same categories as those which determine the relation of 
objects to each other for the self , 70 it is difficult to see how 
the case becomes different if, in place of matter and energy, 
the objects are life and mind 

The fact seems to be that Caird does not invariably 
and consistently stick to the truth that the subject- object 
relation is ultimate, though the whole burden of his own 
analysis of knowledge rests upon its recognition. All that 

& Ibid p 97 ’ 
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is thinkable or kaownble 1 e ri 1 tly insist prosup > Kes 
the thinking ego So the world of intelligible reality must 
presuppose the ego for which it twists, or, in other words, 
the world is an existence- for-sel f But if tins he recog- 
nised, then the self for which the world has a meaning 
cannot itself be regarded as forming an element within the 
world Yet, the transition from one position to the other 
is made frequently, as if both the positions were identical^ 
the same Indeed, this transition is almost characteristic 
of Caird as well as of those who are of Ins way of thinking 
But on a closer examination, it may be seen that from the 
doctrine that every object must exist for a subject it does 
not follow that the subject itself must be an ubjett, oi 
what is the same thing in different words, from the truth 
that the world of objects has no meaning apart from its 
relation to the subject, it does not follow that the subject 
must somewhere be m the world This would he to make 
the presupposition of the world itself a part of the world 
And the position remains essentially unaltered, if we were 
to substitute for the world m space and time the term 
universe which includes a number of other worlds than the 
spatio-temporal world. Because, in that ease, even the 
universe must be supposed to exist for the self, on pain ot 
being reduced to nothing The self as the subject, as 
Caird himself tells us. is “presupposed m everything known 
and knowable,” and in so far as the universe is at least 
knowable, the subject is the presupposition of the universe 
However “anomalous” be the position of the subject in such 
a theory, it is the legitimate conclusion of an unbiassed 
logical procedure. 

Caird on Green. 

It is, however, interesting to note that Caird hunself 
’appears sometimes to come very near the position we are 

^ymg to maintain Thus for instance in expounding 
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Green's theory, he tells as approvingly that “ if we cannot 
regard nature as complete in itself apart from a principle 
of intelligence substantially identical with that which we 
know in ourselves, then we may fairly argue that man, in 
so far as such a principle of intelligence manifests itself 
m him, is not to he reduced to a merely natural existence, 
a mere part of the natural system If he were merely a 
part of it, he could not know it Or, at least, if we do 
regard him as a part of nature, we must he using the 
word ‘ nature ’ to express the whole system of related phe- 
nomena, including the spiritual principle which it implies 
And then we must find some other word to express the 
system of relations exclusive of that principle ” 71 The 
legitimate conclusion from such lines of thought is that 
man, m so far as he knows the universe, cannot be a part 
of the universe, or, conversely, if he were a part of the uni- 
verse, he could not know the universe But the universe 
ex hy pot he si includes everything that can be thought of 
as existing or as real, hence the principle which the uni- 
verse implies is not to be brought under the categories 
which are after ail the modes of thought through which 
the universe exists. Caird, however, seeks to avoid this 
legitimate conclusion, as we have frequently noted, on 
account of his gnostic prejudices, or aversion to agnosti- 
cism. And. the result is that though he emphasises that 
" we must be careful to observe that a being m whom the 
spiritual principle, which is the principle of unity in the 
world, manifests itself must not be brought under cate- 
gories,” yet, he hastens to qualify his remark by an unwar- 
rantable restriction to the categories of substance and 
cause only. This restriction, we have contended, is in- 
consistent with, his own premises, and we need not repeat 
our contentions But we can now see the reasons why Caird 
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0 of protest when Green with an unprejudic 
mind came to countenance a type of modi 
;m in so far as the ultimate principle of 
as concerned Green, it is complained by 
e, like Kant, he bids us reason backwards 
leetual and moral experience to that spiritual 
ch lies the possibility at once of knowledge 
action, is also like Kant in refusing to say 
spiritual nature m itself” Green, it is 
right in holding that ' 1 the source of the cate- 
be brought under the categories,” and this 
“ 'with great force of argument ” But the 
lat “ he is unwilling to go much further — 
lirection of speculation about the nature of 
ous principle to which be has lef erred all 
Dsitively working out any view of nature and 
as the manifestation of spirit .” 72 
e have tried to show above, it is not possible 
than Green has really gone, except on other 
aes, and in this regard Kant's attitude, we 
gest, was more logical than that of his illus 
it. And Green’s insight here is distinctly 
At of Caird If the subject-object relation 
,be unique, then, it is certainly more proper 


K Green, that the unifying consciousness 
.btself be one of the objects so related,” or 
k is a principle of union which is not “ one 
V of the relations ” that constitute nature, 
iid, with Caird, that the self is “ a circle 


A itself ,” 75 and, then finding it <c absurd to 
synthesis by which it becomes conscious of 
at the same time hides it from itself .” 74 


f/'n I, p 411. 
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THE PRESSURE OF POPULATION IN 
THE UNITED PROVINCES AND 
THE PUNJAB 

BY 

V K NATOG, M.A 


I 

INTRODUCTION 

Few questions before us attract so much attention, as 
the alleged poverty of our masses, and naturally so, for 
poverty casts* its shadow over almost every phase of our 
life. Amongst others, one of its mam causes often 
suggested, and sometimes denied, is over-population. It 
is however a subject, which has to be treated cautiously 
In the following pages an attempt is made to study it 
critically. Its scope is limited to the United Provinces, 
though the province of the Punjab has been taken up for 
the sake of comparison. The period of time to which it 
mainly relates is the decade of 1911 — 1920 How the 
various figures were obtained is explained in Appendix A. 

iu 
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II 

THE THEORY OF POPULATION 

The economic welfare of a people depends, primarily 
upon two factors, their natural resources, and their 
industrial efficiency Under the stimulus of the growth 
of the population, however, the two factors behave in 
different ways The possible supply of natural resources 
is a fixed quantity, depending upon nature’s bounty If 
the whole of it has not been already utilised the actually 
realised part of the supply of the natural resources will 
increase with an increase in the size of the population 
But when once the limit is reached, and there remains no 
further supply to draw upon, the increasing pressure 
exerted by a growing population, will soon call into action 
the law of diminishing returns 

On the other hand, however, as the population 
increases, the opportunities for the proper division and 
co-operation of labour, and the co-operation of labour with 
capital, also increase, enabling the industrial efficiency of 
the people to rise and yield increasing returns The limit 
when the increasing returns from the industrial efficiency 
cease, depends upon inventions and improvements in 
the arts of production. If there is no progress and mean- 
while the population continues to increase in size, a time 
coro.es when the increasing returns from industrial efficiency 
cease. 

When, therefore, population is very sparse, there is a 
large supply of natural resources yet to be utilised and 
the industrial efficiency of labour is also low As the 
population increases, for a time, everything is in its favour, 
the land yields increasing returns, and the industrial 
efficiency of the people rises fast In the course 
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of time when the whole of the possible supply of the 
natural resources is utilised, the diminishing returns from 
land will begin to press against the increasing returns 
from industrial efficiency, with a balance yet m favour of 
the latter 

But, meanwhile, if there is no progress in the arts of 
production, and the population continues to increase, the 
two tendencies to increasing and diminishing returns wiU 
first balance each other, and then the balance will turn m 
favour of the diminishing returns 

The industrial activities of a people are generally 
spread over a number of occupations In some of them 
the most important factor is land, m others it is not. In 
the former the law of diminishing returns begins to e:-:eii 
its force much sooner than in the latter As population 
increases, it tends to escape from the action of the law of 
diminishing returns by concentrating more and more upon 
those industries m which land is a factor of subsidiary 
importance If we imagine a country which is wholly 
self-contained, and has a sufficient food supply, we can 
get an idea of its prosperity by looking to the proportion 
of its population engaged m agriculture, an industry 
typical of those generally yielding diminishing returns 
In general the smaller is this proportion, the more prosper- 
ous it would »be All the same, if there is no improve- 
ment in the arts of production and there is a continued 
increase in the size of the population, in time, even the 
latter class of industries will be saturated with labour, and 
the community will have to face diminishing returns all 
around. 

The gist of the whole is, that given the state oi 
progress in the arts of production, there is an optimum 
m the size of the population, at which the economic welfare 
is at its highest Till the optimum is reached wealth 
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will increase fa ter than the p pulation but after the 
optimum has been passed, the increase in the size of the 
population must take place at the expense of its standard 
of firing J't is possible that the population might increase 
so much beyond the optimum that its standard of life falls 
to a level just sufficient foi the physiological minimum 
necessary for health. Population cannot increase much 
beyond this level, if it does, it will he taken off by famines, 
sickness and death 

To the growth of population, therefore, there are two 
limits, one set by the optimum for production, and the other 
by the standard of living just sufficient for health. To lie 
complete, an inquiry into the pressure of the population, 
must take into consideration both these limits In 
Chapter III the pressure of population is studied m 
relation to the standard of living, while in Chapter IV, 
it is studied in relation to the optimum for production 

As it was extremely difficult to get reliable figures of 
income for other occupations, the inquiry had to be confined 
to agriculture only; and this robs it of some of its interest 
But in a country in which more than 75 per cent of the 
population is engaged directly or indirectly in agriculture, 
there is some justification for studying it m isolation, 


III 

POPULATION AND THE STANDARD OE LIVING 

A rise or fall of population is an important sign, but 
in itself a clear meaning cannot be attached to it. For a 
fall might mean either, that already there was over-popula- 
tion with a standard of living below the sufficiency level 
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which is being remedied, or that there ~ 'as no o?ei -popula- 
tion in this sense but that the people were moving to a 
better standard of living In the same way, an inmease 
of population might mean either, that the standard oi 
living is falling, if the producing powers of the community 
remain the same, or that the producing powers and the 
standard of living were both of them rising It is obvious 
that to deduce a clear meaning from it. the rise or fall of 
the density of population must be investigated in the light 
of their income and the standard of bring 

The provinces of the Punjab and the United Provinces 
are studied separately, each being broken up into units of 
districts, partly because, it would be incorrect to speak of 
such big provinces as a whole, and pertly to give us varying 
conditions, so that correlations might he made It would 
have been better still, if it were possible ^o break them up 
into still smaller units of Tehsils, but unfortunately, 
separate figures for Tehsils are not available Only the 
agricultural production and the agricultural population 
are taken into account. The districts of Naim Tab 
Almora, Garhwal and Debra Dun in the United Provinces 
and the district of Simla in the Punjab, had to be excluded, 
as no detailed statistics were available in their case 

The reasoning upon which the conclusions reached, 
are based, is “given below ; but before that a preliminary 
point should be made dear 

The income per head and the sufficiency level of 
income, are two distinct but related things The lattei 
is limited on the one hand by the physiological minimum 
necessary for health, and on the other, by the people’s 
ideas as to what they can and what they cannot dispense 
with On the psychological side however, the sufficiency 
level depends to some extent upon the total income obtained 
When therefore as in the piesent case we xre dealing with 
F 22 
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a wide range of incon es tl e sufficiency level ft r ill of 
them mu&t be set within pretty wide limits. 

When income per head is below the sufficiency level 
the density of population must tend to fall either through 
an increased death-rate, or emigration, or both On tile 
other hand, if the income is above the sufficiency level, the 
density of the population would tend to rise, either 
through a reduced death-rate, or a greater immigration, 01 
both. When, however, the income is just at the sufficiency 
level, the density would tend to remain stationary, tor trie 
death-rate and the rate of migration would also tend to 
remain stationary if there is any change in density it 
would be independent of income, and hence at the suflicien y 
level the correlation between income and changes m density 
would be zero, or very near it On either side of the 
sufficiency level, however, the correlation would be positive, 
for when income falls below the sufficiency level, the forces 
set m motion tend to decrease population and bring income 
back to the sufficiency level, and on the other hand, if the 
income rises above the sufficiency level, the forces set m 
motion tend to increase population and drag income back 
In short, the population has a tendency to move towards 
whatever sufficiency level it sets before itself As, 
however, the sufficiency level itself has a tendency to move 
with the income, the positive correlation 'obtained may 
not always be very high. It is also tacitly assumed, that 
population does not tend towards the optimum But, 
perhaps, it would move to some extent, and the interference 
caused by this undercurrent may again prevent ns from 
getting very high correlation But all the «ame : the 
tendency of the population to move towards the sufficiency 
level should be unmistakably recognisable 

All this is borne out m an interesting way by the 
figures before us In the United Provinces the districts 
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Jiree groups The first group consists c 
vith incomes under Rs 70 per head per an 
d group consists of all districts with in 
mnual incomes of Rs 70 and 90 per head 
group consists of all districts with incomes 
.n the first group the coefficient of correlat 
the second group it is -I- 063, and in the 
gam rises to + 56 In the light of the re 
above, it can be concluded that the first t 
over-populated districts, with incomes 
ncy level the over population being remed 
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extent d u ng the det ide \ tl i ill of the p 
The second group as (m fue >erge oi oyer-p 
with incomes at the sin'fieieney level. The 
’s not over-populated, having incomes alxn 
?ncy level 

'he map dr a me he’ov, represents the three group 
hies of income are given at the cud m the du[ 



’he same sort of thing is seen in the case of the } 
The Punjab falls into two groups, the first to 
' districts with annual incomes of Ks. 90 pei h 
while the second consists of all the district 
es above R.s 90 In the first group the ooefiim 
ion is — 021, while in the second group it is 
leave out Jhyallpur and Shahpur where imnug 
ontrolled 
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re are not enough districts with very low income 
us to form a third group, though, probably som 
hree districts of the first group aie in fact over 
d But on the whole it may be concluded, tha 
unjab, the first group represents districts wind 
le verge of over-population, and the second groin 
.£ those which are not over-populated, while tber 
up which is o'! er -populated A map showing til. 
s is drawn below 
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t seems that both in the United Provir 
ib the sufficiency level of income may 
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approximately, between Tts 70 and 90 per head per annum 
It would he interesting to compare it with the Jail 
standard in these provinces, which may be taken to 
represent the minimum necessary for health The expendi- 
ture on the jail population per head per year, in both the 
provinces, under the items of diet, hospital, and the bed- 
ding and the clothing charges, amounts to about Bs 50 
This does not include the cost of vegetables which are 
supplied free from the ]ail gardens. 

At the first glance, the general standard seems to 
compare favourably with the Jail standard But some oi 
the necessary first charges upon the income of the general 
population must be deducted, as for example, the cost of 
manure, seed and cattle, the heavy interest paid to money- 
lenders, rents and taxes, conventional necessities like 
marriages and other social functions, pseudo-necessities 
like tobacco or wme, the small amounts extorted by petty 
officials, and last but not least, litigation. Tor the 
essential needs of life these deductions would leave a 
surplus, scarcely, if at all, larger than that required by 
the Jail standard This reveals a very low standard of 
life, and partly explains the high density of population 
obtained m the United Provinces It seems that a higher 
standard of life would be possible only if the density of 
population falls The other way to raise it would of course 
be better farming by improved methods, which would raise 
the yield per acre But both m the United Provinces and 
the Punjab the tendency of the population to increase with 
increasing incomes is fairly strong And it is possible 
that if the well-meant efforts to increase the standard of 
agricultural production bear fruit, the rising income 
would be put to the ‘ c population use rather than to the 
" 1 standard of living 55 use. Two things seem necessary to 
secure a greater economic welfare of the agriculturists i 
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nse m their psv bol g cal s* in 1ml at ivi i id it 11 
m the density u£ agricultural population 

As it is, the conditions are much etter in the .Punjab 
than in the United Provinces In the former about 37 per 
cent of the districts are either at nr hdmv the sufficiency 
level of incomes, vJule in the latter the districts at or 
below the sufficiency level form about 70 per cent of the 
total. 


Tmuw 1 

A Classification oj .hr Ih^^'icts m (h“ Crorivccs 

1 — Districts with incomes he'u > ..adicieinn level 
(ijeu)vv :A hi) 

j Lucknow I t nao 

2 Hue out eh - P;u .«d>gn iffi 

3 csultaupur r .mm pore 


II — Districts with incomes at t< e sufficiency level 
(lie, ( U- -'.)!/) 


1 Allahabad 

i4 Bareilly 

2 Mirzapur 

i. Budauu 

3 Benares 

id Moi'utlabiul 

4 Gliazipur 

if Kheri 

5 Ballia 

i'o Mainpun 

6 Azamgarh 

19 bhalpjahuiipur 

7 Jhansi 

20 Earrukkabad 

8 Hamirpui 

21 Hitapur 

9 Banda 

22 Murdoi 

10 Cawnpore 

23 Fyzahad 

11 Fatehpur 

24 Barabanki 

12 Etah 

25 Gorakhpur 

13 Etavvali 

20 Gouda 


27 Easti 
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III — Districts with incomes above the sufficiency level 

(above Rs 90) 


1 Dehra Dun 

2 Saharanpur 

3 Bi]nor 

4 Pilibhit 

5 Muzaffarnagar 

11 Bahraich 


6 Meerut 

7 Bulandshahr 

8 Aligarh 

9 Muttra 
10 Jalami 


Table 2 

Changes in the density of population from 1911 to 1921; 
and incomes calculated on the basis of the population 
m 1911, for the different districts in V P. 


Name 

Income 

Changes in 

Density 

V 


X 

y 


Dehra Dun 

93 

- 1 

- 93 

Saharanpur 

151 

4- 6 

+ 908 

Bareilly 

88 

+ 1 

+ 86 

Bijnor 

116 

- 3 

-348 

Pilibhit 

93 

- 3 

-279 

Khen , 

89 

+ 2 

+ 178 

Muzaffarnagar 

154 

+ 4 

+ 616 

Meerut 

122 

+ 2 

+ 244 

Bulandshahr 

112 

+ 1 

+ 112 

Aligarh 

104 

0 

0 

Muttra 

112 

+ 1 

+ 112 

Agra 

66 

- 8 

-462 

Mampuri 

82 

+■ 3 

+ 246 

Etah 

87 

+ 1 

+ 87 

Budaun 

83 

+ 4 

+ 332 


F 23 
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Name 

Income 

Changes 

m Density 


X 

y 

XT 

Mbradabad 

34 

j. 9 

4 1 68 

Shall] ahanpur 

hr~i 

i i 

- 7 

-497 

Farrukkabad 

82 

4 1 

4 S2 

Etawah 

^ j 
( »> 

4 5 

4 365 

Cawnpore 

y 2 

+ 0 

4 492 

Fatehpur 

70 

"I™ 4 

4 316 

Allahabad 

70 

4 2 

4 140 

Lucknow 

04 

- 3 

-192 

Unao 

f)0 

- 4 

-240 

Rae Bareli 

68 

- 1 

- 08 

Sitapur 

77 

-f- 2 

4 154 

Harden 

75 

r 1 

4 75 

'Fyzahad 

70 

- 7 

-532 

Sultanpur 

04 

-12 

-768 

Partabgarh 

01 

- 1 

- 61 

Barabanki 

77 

- 1 


Jhansi 

89 

0 

0 

Jalaun 

10B 

4 8 

"i 

00 

4- 

GO 

Hamirpur 

83 

4 1 

-j- 83 

Banda 

77 

- 1 

- 77 

Mvrzapur 

72 

- 5 

-360 

Gorakhpur 

70 

4 5 

4 350 

Basti 

75 

8 P 

4 675 

Gouda 

85 

- 5 

-425 

Bahraich 

94 

4 1 

4 94 

Benares 

80 

4 10 

4 800 

Jamipore 

55 

— 27 

-1485 

Ghazipur 

83 

4 4 

4 332 

Ballia 

84 

4 10 

o 

oc 

4 

Azamgarh 

73 

4 8 

4584 
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•Table 3 

Coefficient x of correlation for the three groups in United 

Provinces 


I Group (incomes under Rs 70) 


n ~ 7 

S%y 

w 

'-xy 

= + 

23*1745 

n% = + 438 

0-3! 


a + 

4 '04 

ny = — 55 

rr'y 

- 

= + 

8*6 

Zxy = -3276 
« =+62 57 

rrXU 

- 

_ t 

= "T* 

34*744 

2/ = —7-85 
xy = — 491*1745 

T = 

: + 667 



= _ 4Ga 

n 





II Group (incomes from 

R,s 70 to 

Rs. 90) 


n =27 

Sxy 

w 


= 

+ 163*6 

«x = + 2144 





ny = + 55 

Sxy 

n 

-xy 

= 

+ 1 624 

Sxy = + 4417 
a: = + 784 

orX 

= +5 71 



y = +2*04 

o-y 

= + 4‘5 



xy = + 161*976 

axy 

= +25 

695 


r ~ 

+ 063 





«I1I Group (incomes above Rs 90) 


n =11 

nx “ + 1257 
ny ~ + 16 
Savy = + 2212 
a; = + 114-27 
y + = 1‘45 
xy = + 166*6915 
Stc y 


Sss y 
n 

<r%— + 20 2 
a-y — + 3 2 
<j&y= + 64 "64 


+ 36 3985 


r =+ 56 


= + 201*09 
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A Ciassi ficatiop of the. Punjab Districts 
I Group (incomes under JRs. 90) 


1. Gujrat 

2 Muzaffargarh 

3 Hoshiarpur 

4 Attock 

5. Mianwali 


0 Gurgaon 
7 Jhelum 
8. Dera Ghazj Khan 
9 Rawalpindi 
1 0. Kangra 


II Group (incomes above Rs 90) 


1 

Hissar 

10 

Lyallpur 

2 

Rohtak 

11 

Shahpur 

3 

Karnal 

12 

Montgomery 

4 

Ambala 

13 

Lahore 

5 

Jullundar 

14. 

Amritsar 

6 

Ludhiana 

15 

Gurdaspur 

7 

Ferozepur 

16 

Sialkot 

8. 

Multan 

17(a) Gujranwala 

9 

Jhang 

(b) Sheikhpura. 
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•Table 5 

ncomes on thp basis of the population in 1911, and changes 


in density of 
Punjab. 

population 

Name 

Income 

Hissar 

140 

Rohtak 

98 

Gurgaon 

87 

Karnal 

110 

Ambala 

103 

Kangra 

GO 

Hoshiarpur 

83 

Jullundar 

116 

Ludhiana 

337 

Ferozepur 

146 

Multan 

131 

Jhang 

124 

Lyallpur 

181 

Montgomery 

156 

Lahore 

149 

Amritsar 

171 

Gurdaspur 

115 

Sia-lkot 

124 

Gujrafc 

75 

Gujranwala 

144 

Shahpur 

182 

Jhelum 

75 

Rawalpindi 

80 

Attock 

81 

Mianwali 


Dera Ghazi Khan 89 

Muzaffargarh 

84 


from 1911 to 1921 in the 

Changes in Density 

-11 

-20 

-17 

4- 2 

-16 
- 2 

0 

0 

+ 24 
+ 18 
4- 12 
0 

+ 5 
+ 27 
+ 13 
+ 43 
+ 15 
+ 13 
-31 
+ 27 
+ 9 
- 14 

- 4 
-11 

0 

-26 

- 2 
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THE OPTIMISM m)JT LAI ION 

It was seen in the preceding chaplet s hat the level of 
incomes and the general standard (it I la ing are low both 
m the United Provinces and the Ihinjab though, oil the 
whole, in the Punjab the condition^ arc much better It 
remains to be seen yet whether they are low h< -cause of 
under-population, or over-population , for the;, may as well 
be due to the one as the other. The meaning <d the two 
terms, in this chapter, is however, different from that m 
the last By under-population m meant a «ize of popula- 
tion below the optimum for production and by m or- popu- 
lation, a size which is above the optimum Three tests may 
be laid down, deductively, for this purpose 

( 1 ) Where the density of population is below the 
optimum, a rise m it will be followed by a 
rise in income, and a fall followed by a fall 
in income, that is, the correlation will be 
positive in this ease 

(n) Where the density of population is above the 
optimum a rise in density will be followed by 
a fall m income, and a fall m density will 
be followed by a rise m income, that m, the 
correlation will be negative in ibis case 
(iii) If, however, the density of population us witlun 
the zone of the optimum, the changes in in- 
come will be independent of the changes in 
density and hence the correlation will be 0 or 
very near it. 

It is, however, very difficult to put these tests in opera- 
tion. One conceivable way of testing the pressure of popu- 
lation, in this sense, would Ire to take two successive 
decades and see the relation between changes m density 
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and the changes m income from one decade to am her hit 
there are many difficulties in the way of making a success 
ful test In the first place, there might have been a change, 
either for better or for worse, in the methods o£ produc- 
tion, and this would render the conditions m one decade 
incomparable with those m another, for the optimum itself 
might have changed Another difficulty is that the figures 
of yield per acre are prepared m the first decade by the 
Revenue Department, and in another by the Agriculture 
Department ; and a difference between the two shows not so 
much a change m fertility -of the soil as a change m the 
accuracy of the figures When we are dealing with con- 
ditions m one decade only, we can safely assume that, for 
purposes of comparison, at any rate, the inaccuracies will 
balance each other but we cannot make the same supposi- 
tion in the case of two decades It is highly doubtful, 
therefore, if the test can lead us anywhere near the truth 
It is obvious that a better test is needed In order to 
eliminate the disturbance caused by the changes m the 
art of production, we must consider the conditions m one 
decade only A correlation between the simple figures of 
density and the income will not give us satisfactory results 
For what is a low density apparently may in fact be very 
high density, when the fertility of the soil in that district 
is taken into* consideration What we want for this pur- 
pose are corrected figures showing density of population 
relative to the fertility of the soil Index numbers show- 
ing the relative fertility of the soil must be prepared to 
calculate the relative density it is difficult to prepare 
index numbers which are free from all objections. As far 
as possible all factors influenced by human efforts must be 
excluded, as for instance, double cropping, selection of the 
various crops to be grown, etc The index numbers here 
used were based npon tbe unweighted average of the yield 
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acre for all ihe important r j s for \>hi 
n in the Agricultural htutibtu s Reports 
5x numbers, the figures of the relative den c 
del were prepared m two ways In the h 
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tubers were multiplied by the figures of the 
f the cultivated to the total urea m each dis 
tgures of density v ere divided by these figur 
the relative densities In the second case 
e figures of the cultivable to the total area 
le place of figures of the cultivated area In 
the latter plan is more useful for that repre 
ties both utilised and unutilised Two be 
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figures were thus btamcd howiff^ the relative densities 
m the districts of the United T rovm< es, m 1 1 1920 A 

coi relation was made between these demines and the in- 
comes in the different districts 

The correlation is negative in both cases, the coefficients 
of correlation being m the first case,- 675; and in the 
second case— 723 

Ft is however, interesting to observe that, -judging by 
the present standard of agricultural production m United 
Provinces, these seven districts which give a positive cor 
relation have densities below the optimum, while the rest 
of the districts have densities above the optimum Thus 
indicates clearly that, the only way of increasing incomes 
is a fall in the density of the agricultural population, so 
as to bring it nearer the optimum it should he repeated 
again, that the efforts at improving the farming methods 
alone will very likely fail to secure greater economic wel- 
fare, for a rise in income wall be absorbed bv a rise in the 
density of population which wall most probably follow 
It is hard to resist the conclusion that the real solution of 
the agricultural prosperity lies outside agriculture, m the 
other industries which must be made more attractive so 
as to absorb a large part of the population at present 
engaged m agriculture This will help to raise psycholo- 
gical standard of living, as well as diminish the density of 
agricultural population, which appear to be the only re- 
medies which will bring us greater prosperity and material 
happiness 

As regards the optimum population itself, it is neces- 
sary to add a few words. When speaking of an industry, 
given the market it has to serve, there is an optimum of 
labour power that is required for it But it is the opti- 
mum labour power required not an optimum number of 
people And it is best that an addition to the labour power 
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should come through a batter quality of the labourers rather 
than larger numbers of them The efficiency of the labour 
ers depends mainly upon two things, their personal ability 
and the labour-saving machinery at their disposal. Thus 
in the seven districts which appear to have less than the 
present optimum there is a fine opportunity of reaching 
the limit of the optimum through addition of labour-saving 
machinery instead of an increase in numbers That would 
be the best way of removing the complaint, for example, 
in Jhansi district, recorded by Mr Blunt in his Census 
Beport of United Provinces for 1911, “Manus Nahin 
Bahain ” 


Table 6 

Income per head on the basis of the population of 1921, 
and the index numbers of relative density of population 
based upon . 

(1) the percentage of the cultivated to the total 

area, and 

(2) the percentage of the cultivable to the total area, 

in the districts of the United Provinces 


Name 

Income per 

Relative Density 


head 

(1) 

(2) 

Saharanpur 

127 

45 

37 

Bareilly 

84 

66 

55 

Bijnor 

126 

46 

31 

Pilibhit 

100 

53 

30 

Kheri 

85 

62 

37 

Muzafiarnagar 

139 

44 

33 

Meerut 

118 

55 

46 

Bulandsha.hr 

109 

54 

43 

Aligarh 

104 

50 

39 

Muttra 

110 

45 

36 

Agxa 

76 

55 

45 
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Nan,. 

Fui.-i'ie pn 
head 

. L native 

0) 

Density 

(2) 

Mampun 

7^ 

70 

58 

Etali 

r 0 

PA 

46 

Biidaun 

80 

58 

45 

Moradabad 

$$' 

'•* 

-7 j 

15 

Sin hfahan pur 

SO 

10 

46 

Farmkkdbad 

dl 

74 

52 

Etawah 

i. \ 

81 

‘"’b 

Gawnpore 

r2 

75 

w r* 1 
>;> 

Fatehpur 

l o 

70 

50 

Allahabad 

‘■<H 


58 

Lucknow 

07 

70 

56 

Unao 

m 

70 

56 

Rae Bared 

65 

1M 

05 

Sitapur 

74 

57 

46 

Harden 

72 

80 

45 

Fyzabad 

85 

03 

71 

Sultanpu v 

Bit 

80 

54 

Partabgarh 

m 

100 

75 

Barabanki 

73 

30 

60 

Jhanai 

8b* 

55 

21 

Tala mi 

73 

49 

10 

Hamirpur 

80 

46 

28 

Banda 

80 

30 

61 

Mirzapur 

01 

65 ' 

30 

Gorakhpur 

<>0 

1 0R 

81} 

Basti 

08 

105 

84 

Gouda 

01 

76 

5* '■f 

Of 

Bahraxch 

95 

85 

46 

Fen ares 

72 

98 

81 

Jaunpore 

77 

35 

65 

59 

Ghazipur 

70 

76 

BaF'ia 

74 

86 

/*** 

O f 

Azamgarh 

87 

99 

76 
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SUMMARY 

Tht- work bo tar may he summarised briefly as follows In 
Chapter III it was seen that, both m the Pun-jab and the United 
Pmvmcos, theie was a fairly wel l-inai keel suffieieney level that can 
be placed approximately, between Rs 70 tn Rs 90 per head pei 
annum The districts that were below this, geneially diminished 
in then population, while those above it. increased- This suffici- 
ency level, v hen oil the necessary hrst charges were deducted, 
would not be much above the -Tail stands id It is disquieting, but 
true, that the population is gravitating to a standard of life, but 
little, if a* all, higher than that of the Jails. 

In Chapter IV, it was seen that in the case of the United 
Provinces, except for seven districts, the rest had densities above 
the optimum. 

Judging by both the standaids, it appears that in. the United 
Province*? at any rate, man is too thick upon the land and the 
only effect]! e remedy would be a greaier industrial development, 
which will bung about a better adjustment of the numbers of 
people m the various occupations 

Even the present optimum would go down if labour-saving 
machinery were introduced, and as conditions are, the best oppor- 
tunity fro the introduction of this machinery lies m the seven 
districts in the United Provinces which appear to be below the 
optimum 


APPENDIX A 

Neglecting th fl minor nous, the gross area cultivated under the 
major crops of rice, wheat, barley, jowar, bajra, maize, gram, 
other food grams including pulses, oilseeds, sugarcane, cotton, 
opium, tea, tobacco, fodder crops, and fruits and vegetables, were 
considered • and the percentage under each of these was calculated. 
This percentage under each crop was divided into two groups of 
irrigated and unimgated land These figures were multiplied by 
the respective average yields per acre The area under other food 
grains and oilseeds was calculated as under Arhar and Til respect- 
ive v n the Unite ! Provinces and Peas and Eupeseed in the Punjab 
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hkj 

The total rop } r lu ed n 1 cav* ere m It pi ed h (he ar et 
prices iii em-h dudm t ,n ,1m 1 ,.ded I e- In the Punjab a «et- 

ot provincial average piict- wa- used for all the deducts la 
the case of the crops, the Meld per acre ot- which vas not i> t voit 
in the Agneulturul Statistics Reports, fffi vmld per acie and 
general pm es were fixed on diieot inquire and the* figures 

were used fm all the (li’drif t> 1" ihe.j t,<sc, i heiefoi e, the dis- 
tiirls differed from e.uh other or!\ m lesppii oi the variations in 
the perce n fa uc of the' total crops the* formed 

The totals r i; pash district requ osrnied ihe crop-v d in* per 10U 
gross cull 1 vat ed acres. These' scare con verted into crop values per 
100 net cultivated <uic*s 1>\ allow mu tor rhe doublc-i ropped area, 
and these were converted into cion values pci |!)f) average acres 
tn each district by allowin'* iur the proportion of the niliivnted to 
the total area The figures m ca< h case ie present averages tor the 
whole decade of 1911 to 1920 

The figures of dernttv were collected from the Census Reports 
Only the population engaged in agriculture in each district was 
taken The figures of income v»tc olifiiimd by first call ulating 
the demote of agricultural population per 10U acres, and dividing 
the figures of crop values by those 

Some of the agucuiturish follow subsidiary occupations in 
addition to agriculture, hut these are probably, off-set Uv the 
people in other occupations following aguvulture as a subsidiary 
occupation . So on the whole the figures of income are fairly reli- 
able, at any late for comparing one district with another 

Ihe coefficients of correlation between these crop values and the 
density of agricultural population m cat h district i» very high; in 
the ease of the United Provinces it is -!- 887, and m the c <i«e of 
the Punjab it h f- 907 This proves that, on the whole, the figures 
oi the crop values and thp figures of income derived from them, 
can be re 1 ! red upon 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The mpm theme of the Mahabharata is the victory of 
the Pandavas over the Kauravas That victory, however, 
was not cheaply won The winners in order to achieve 
their end had to play numerous frauds and to display several 
downfalls of character ; and yet their success was rendered 
dubious more than a score of times And while the entire 
Kaurava forces were destroyed with the exception of three 
warriors (viz., Krpa, Asvatthaman and Krtavarman) , only 
eight (viz , the five Pandavas, Krsna, Satyaki and Yuyutsu 1 ) 
survived m the victorious party Thus the entire forces 
on both sides, numbering eighteen uksauhinis , were des- 
troyed during the course of the eighteen days' war, and 
the only mark of the Pandavas 5 victory was their own sur- 
vival and the destruction of the Dhartarastras As Krsna 
is represented to be mainly responsible for the so-called 
victory of the Pandavas, it is interesting to trace out the 
part he played m the Mahabharata war 

* The references, unless ottierwi.se stated, are throughout to 
the Mahabharata (Kumbhakonam Edition) 

1 He was a natural son of Dhrtarastra He left the Kauravas 
and joined the Pandavas only a few minutes before the war bewail . 
(VI 43 97 ff ) 

v 
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Gathering Forces for the F vviav/s 

Mnmage was setFed- between kMumurtyu u nd Fttara 
when the Wnjduvas m uk their nuhlu* -ippea ranee" at 
Upaplavya on tiie com plenum 5 6 of the tlmteenth year of 
their exile which, in accord, nice with the teems* of their 
well known gambling they had to | ass m dooms’ Komi, 
who had visited the Ihotdav.is our times 1 ' during the first 
twelve years of their exile, (,imo 7 io lymplAvya along with 
Abhirmxnvu (the hrideuioom), 8 i-hdih.ch A, Cubtrfuna 
Sfityaki and othi v Yadavas to i oiebiwm the marriage 
After the marriage he addressed 9 a meeting <d the kings 
assembled there mjuesfciog them to suggest just, honourable 
and prospective men sines for the Panda', as 1 i recover their 
kingdom from the Kanruvas ami advising them to unite 
for the P fan lavas in ease war became necessary 

Conflicting suggestions were made by Balnrama 10 and 
Satyaki 11 Finally, Drupadu approved, 12 to the satisfac- 
tion of other kings, of Satynki’s suggestion to adopt strict 

2iy — “ 

5 IV. 74. 

4 The popular view is cspmw'd him As i<> what 'Dmyodhamt's 
view was on. this point shall In* uni mi below 

5 II 98. 10 tf. 

6 III 12 if (with Bboj.is Visiiis, Andbahu^, etc , m thei 
Kamyaka forest); III. 119 in iwuli liuiutama, Satyaki and olhm 
Yrsms at Prabhiisa), 1X1. I So it. fwith S.it vahhannl jn the 
Kamyaka forest), and XII. 201 (in i ho Kumy.iku forest) 

7 ~IV 78. 

8 Krsna had taken Subhailra, and .vhlsiruau.mi tu iKituika niiu 
fas first meeting with the Panda', ,s in p\de fill 22) 

3 V. 1. 10 f¥ 

30 V. 2. He advocated to tin* Pandava*-, the rit iJtl and humble 
coarse of propitiating the Euuuhvjs and peacefully moving them, 
it possible, to restore their share to the iMndavas Balartlma's 
partiality for (he Kauravas is remarkable thimiglumt, 

11 Y- 3- Ee advocated the course m >‘n*t i«*th.n- 

ray 4 
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ci nd active measures undertook to send ambassadors to 
friendly kings 13 for securing their alliance and offered his 
priest to be sent to Blirtarastra with the Pandavas’ demand 
for their share m the kingdom Strangely enough Krsna, 
having roused Drupada and others to action in the 
Pandavas’ favour, assumed an air of indifference and 
said 1 ' 1 that although Drupada’s wise decision for action 
must at all costs be inrmediatelv given effect to, the 
Yadavas could do nothing for the time being due to their 
identical blood-relations 15 with both the Kaurovas and the 
Pandavas. and that if ambassadors were sent, they should 
be sent first to others and lastly to the Yadavas By say- 
ing so, Krsna seems to have professed that although he 
was anxious to secure bis friends’ welfare he had no inten- 
tion to be unjust to their enemies 

Krona’s Formal Alliance with the Pandavas. 

While after Krsna’s departure 16 a host of kings were 
being gathered at Upaplavya on behalf of the Pandavas, 
Arjnna personally went 17 to Dvaraka formally to win 
Krsna’s alliance and reached there simultaneously with 
Duryodhana who too had come there for the same purpose 
Krsna, however, made alternative offers . and Arjuna, asked 


13 Ugia, Hardikya and othei Yadava kings are included, m 
the lirft of the^e kings 

« Y. 5. 

15 Y 5 4 ff £ ‘ ub g s viuuN; 

THOdfij ^ fig: ^ 11” etc References to this fEPL are made 

also by Duryodhana (V T 13), by Balarama (V 7. 29 and 158 28- 
29), by Arjnna (Y. 82. 1) and by others. No passage m the 
Mahabharata, however, sheds fight on the Yadavas’ alleg- 
ed direct blood-relation with the Ivauravas, aJlthough the 
commentator Nilakantha explains rt as referring- to Krsna’s 
son Samba- marrying Duryodhana’s daughter referred to 
m the HaxivamsSa and the Brahma, Yisnu, Bhagavata and othei 
Bur anas, but nowhere in the Mahabharata. 

« Y. 5 12 ft. 

17 Y 7 2 ff 
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to th obe first I c P or i i H te f Ki n. xlt k ugh 
Iia hod vowed 15 roe to fake to live part hi the fight while 
Durvodhana tmimplirintU' mccptcil the other offer of a 
thousand miliums of Krsnn s valiant warriors railed 
Vat dif 'fit n't alius P'rr/wA 1 ' alias PV'/v/A/- Krsnn accepted 20 
the office of Arjunn s charioteer and ",ime with him to 
TJpaplavya 

Krsna’r Pe \ce YTtshtov 

PrupadaV pruM faded"- in his mission and 
Piiryodhana emdd not fie moved to accept the Pandavasf 
claims by Dhrtar.mtra, PhT'-ma. Drona, Vidura, (hiralhan 
and others Yudhisthira, vm anxious to imml the 
impending conflict invoking the destruction of 1m own 
race, sought, 1 " as usual K rsnam advice, and Krsna though 
fully pessimistic about his success undertook to go person- 
ally to the Kaurava court on a peace-mission K N'aturally 
enough, Kystm bad one mor A political end m view. 54 viz , 


1! Y " 20, etc. This alleged vow of Tpsua, loo, seem-, to have 
bees meant to give him the appearance of an impitma] lehdiou 
and displays one of fs iimnerou- political tmius 

19 From VI T, ni.il. VIII 8,17, 18,2, 18.15, 02,78. 

1017), etc, it appeals that these valiant wan tors were led in the 
war by Kdnumnan (who had joined Dmuodlnirut), {ought bravely 
with Arjunn stud were killed hv him »n huge nuxnhots, Then 
name * (}<rpas ' oi ’ h'o/rllm * and then description in VI 11 2 11 

(itlftt ?$£ TWVwur : l ftm^r , etc, P are 

i a stances of Tv i sea's alleged awsixujUon with cowherds, which are 
so i.o e id the ATahfihharata, 

25 V 7. 8 ( M(), Saujaya, howevei, had mlonued Dhriarastia 
of Krsna’s having incepted to drive Aijimak chat hit in tit* wat 
tthen undei contemplation) during his fitst meeting with the exiled 
Pandavas in the Kurny aka finest, i.e., as long as thirteen years 
ago ’ (VnJc III. 48 19 ) 

V 20-21. 

32 V. 71 9 it 

23 Kiwna said he would tay to secure pe;u e, if possible, only if 
the Pamlava;d demanhs were fully acceded to and not otherwise 

*V 72-29 etc 
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to ^rV ixi to the PftiidRVcikd bids fts iiistny as possible of the 
kmgs 111 the Kaurava court by praising Yudhisthira and 
censuring Durvodhana before them This fact is 
quite in harmony with Krsna’s character as an ambitious 
politician 

Krsna accordingly started 25 with Satyaki, retched 26 
Hastinapura disregarded the grand reception 27 arranged 
by Dhrtarastra, rejected - 15 Durvodhana’ s invitation for 
dinner, put up r ' 9 with Yidura and m due time entered 30 the 
Kaurava court Several sages ' 1 are said to have 
come there to witness Krsna’s peace-efforts Krsna 
then related 3 * his mission to Dhrtarastra and put 
forth his arguments for peace which may be thus 
summarised’ “Peace is not impossible. In fact 
it entirely depends on Dhrtarastra and Krsna; and if 
Dhrtarastra were to move his sons and their evil counsels. 
Krsna would certainly influence the Pandavas to observe 
peace. The Pandavas, whose cause is just, naturally expect 
revered Dhrtarastra to be true to the terms of the stake 
and to be kind enough to restore their share to them By 
granting them their dues, Dhrtarastra would on.lv add 
immensely to his own party's strength on account of his 
neve alliance with the uniquely valiant Pandavas and their 
friends. If. on the other hand, their demand is not acceded 
to, then disaster, and not Dharma,. is sure to follow 

»Y 8222 th 

“V 891 

27 Y 85 ft Yidura suspected Dhrtarastra oi thereby trying to 
bribe Krsna and thus to divide him from the Pandavas It is oho 
said (Y 153) that Duryodhana expected a division between Ehsna, 
and the Pandavas due to Krsna ’s- failure in the peace-mission. 

» Y 91 IS If 

25 V. 9136. 

so y 94. 

51 Narada, Jamadagnva Kama, Kauva, etc., Y 83,34 ft and 
9453 ff. 

“V 95 1 — fJ2 
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A udllistllll d n t'llUjUC [rflt ' C ’ 1 t 1 - .nl !, IS 1,601) HTlfU IC.ltly 
tested during such n (v.ss'Ts No, the 

P£ 'Klavas offer themselve- urher iu utton 1 on 1 JhruatV^ ra 
or to fight with ? us ;i ( ,nv A u' i! f etmclv rests with him 
to choom- e it he i f rHer h-e t 'Uisr Vtcbi'M 

Krvf*a s speech v. n the ‘I auplm.se'' fin 1 i ail 

including Die tnrhM la bun-ei > d he .ages .himndegnva 
Hama Kanva and Naiad; 1 >' ■' 'aid’ to hau* messed 
Dhwarn.stra mid DumJlie mi 1 i m ho peace "ire the 
PfiiMlamm after dmelosmo t hie uj \mrh dome drinuter 
of Ki-mu and Arjnna Hhi-te'-ed .a me, mu, regretfully 
expressed"- 1 his nnpmr o> ,n muo i hmudha ta and asked 
Krsna t< appeal to < Him ndh.-oa '< m-cif fvsmi maord- 
mgly made to ihiryodhnm: ,i oppeul tvhv h was 

strongly seconded*’’ bv nhV-me \ idem, 1 dirt i rag iw and 
Drona who brought, home to Dues xlharai the disastrous 
Jesuits that imuriabh followed Inmfctbtv ivtih Krsna 
Duryodhaua however, ’•efuseiF *o \u>id shun mg his strong 
conviction about the wistm-s- of his own cause and 
emphatically denying the alleged 'vspuiisihiliti due the 
Pandavas’ pnsi -nfjenugs v. hieh, he said, wore dm to their 
own actions 

Nothing untoward hapnen?d s< i‘,u- But, ,,n hearing 
IJuryodhana's obstinate only sCiyoa adopted 4 a touise of 
action which, as the pem-e- missionary, though net as the 
Piindavas' benefactor, he ought to have avoided He 


j5 V or, (,-{ 

* V **ti — Jr*-5 

1,5 V ! 24 | jt 

* V I2mi2<>. 

- V 127 Iff 

= s V. 12g Ki aiu’s aim m doing this mighi Slave fmett to divide 
the kings in tlm Kiiuoivst <<mrt i is no i)iu .MsiSnuia as ief<*rml to in 
V. 72. 29ft In that, ton, hi* uns imi vuu , es i d’ul ; for, although lus 
word* won general agjilauite nvrv ol the lough in die o irt > Mud 
to have deserted Derjodhanu aid side 1 w th the Pai avis 
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began to enumerate 59 Dufyodhana s illeged offences against 
the Pandavas whereupon Duryodhana left the court-ball 
m protest. Krsna deplored the incompetence of the 
members of the court to control Duryodhana and pressed 
them to surrender Duryodhana. Kama, Sakum and 
Dussasana as prisoners to the Pandavas Duryodhana is 
thereupon said 40 to have conspired with his friends to 
confme Krsna himself before the court were able to confine 
him and Ms party Satyaki smelt the conspiracy and 
informed Krsna about it References to Krsna's powers 
and achievements were made by Satyaki, Vidura and others 
and Duryodhana was censured by all for attempting the 
ignoble and the impossible Krsna in order to display his 
powers to Duryodhana is said* to have exhibited his 
Vdvariipa which highly impressed Drona, Bhisma, Vidura, 
Saflj ay 0 Dbrtarasfcra^ and the sages. Krsna then left 
the court and, having informed '’ 3 Kuntl of the court 
occurrences, returned to Upaplavya Before leaving 
Hastmapura, however, he made an unsuccessful attempt 44 
to move Kama to desert the Kauravas and join the 
Pandavas, and thereby gave a further 'instance of hu 
politically ambitious charactei evinced m so many places 
m the Mahabharata. 

There is, however, reason to sav that Kr»na was not serious m 
securing' peace. 

» Y. 128 * 

40 Y. 130. Even before Krsna’s arrival at Hastmapura, Bur o- 
dhana, to the indignation of Bhisma and Hhitarastra, is said to 
have expressed his intention of confining Kisna during his mission 
( rule Y. 88 13ff). 

«■ Y. 181 41V 

* Y. 131. 19ft. Blind Dhitarasdra was granted by Kisna 
divine eyesight foi viewing the Y i(va> Ttpa As he did not want 
to see anybody else after viewing Knma m his supieme Eoun, 
Krsna, at his request, made him blind again. 

*s Y. I32fi Eunti lived at Hastmapura during the Pandavas’ 
exile 

«Y HT 143 if aK YI 43 91 94 
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Krpna’s WAR PkEI’AR 

Or his return Krsjiu strongh advm ated 1 ’ to Yadhi- 
sthira the adoption of the fourth police nf^ir {punish- 
ment) saving that now war wn the only remedy With 
mu eh difficulty he succeeded iu preparing YudhisthiraS 
mind for war With Krsna s approval/' Phrstadviimna 
was appointed as the wirofe, Arpum as the 
and Krsna as the guide nf the The whole 

force of the Pandavas, numbering seven n/tirrh and 

said 47 to have been gathered hv them through Krsna’s 
favour, then marched towards knruksetro where Krsna 
and others, after arranging their camp, begun to blow 48 
their Paficajanva and other conches, There again furious 
messages were exchanged 44 through i'hlka between 
Duryodhana on one side and Krsnn and the Pandawm on 
the other 

The Bhagavadgita Episode, etc 

At the outset, cm observing the hostile forces and on 
reflecting on the propriety of killing his own elders, 
preceptors, friends, etc . among them, Arjuna Mas 50 extreme- 
ly dejected and lie refused to fight m order to save 'himself 
from the sin of Knout reproved 43 him for show- 

ing weakness of mind and, by means of the philosophical 
arguments embodied in the Bhayamrituta ami the exhibi- 
tion of his supreme Divinity (l i.'iv/t R f hi etc.), brought 
home to him that in reality none can he killed and that it 
is primarily necessary for one to dc> one’s duty without 

4D V. 150. m-. 

46 V- 151, 157. 

47 V 79 9, ft, 

48 V. 151. <)9fL 

49 V. Kim~UK 

50 VI. 25, 28ft 

« VI. 25—42. 
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reference to the consequences Arjuna, quite satisfied, 5 -' 
rose up to do the Ksatriya’s duty of fighting and killing the 
enemy Krsna then made 53 one more unsuccessful attempt 
to move Karna. who had vowed 54 not to fight until BMsma’s 
death, to fight for the Pandavas at least so long as Bhlsma 
was not killed 55 with liberty to rejoin the Kaurovas after- 
wards Krsna further gave 55 his approval for Yuyutsu’s 
joining the Pandavas a few minutes before the fighting 
commenced 


KRSNA IN THE WAR 

The war bore abundant testimony to Krsna’s extra- 
ordinary skill in politics, in the science of warfare and in 
several other matters. He strained his every nerve, 
physically as well as spiritually, to bring forth the, 
Pandavas 3 victory The following is a brief account of 
his activities in the war 

Krsna’ s Spiritual Attempt for the Pandava’s Victory. 

He is said to have made some spiritual attempts for 
ensuring the Pandavas’ safety and victory At the very 
outset, he made Arjuna address a stotra to Goddess 
Durga . 57 He further made 58 him offer a nocturnal oblation 
to God Siva with a view to ensuring his success in killing 

« VI. 42. Vlff. 

55 VI 43' 91 — 94 

54 V. 168 29ff. 

55 Krsna perhaps wanted Kama io help or guide the Pandavas 
in. killing Bhlsma 

VI 43. 99. 

57 VI 23 The goddess was pleased, appeared personally 
before Arjuna and granted him victory after identifying him with 
■H: Arpma's pre-Bhagavadgita dejection occurred 
after this incident. 

ss VII T9. Kisna’s devotion to God diva is alluded to nr 
several passages m the Mahabharata 

P 28 
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Jayadrutha, as lesolved, the next day before sun bet, Krsna 
and Arjuna are said® to have adored God Siva before the 1 , 
left their camp on the dav of Kama’s death 

He appreciated 69 Yndhist Lira’s act of approaching 
Blilsma, Dr on a, etc , for making obeisances to them before 
the commencement of the war Further, while cm his way 
to dayadrathrds camp, Krsna advised^ Arjuna to make 
obeisances to Drona, with whom he was then encountered, 
with a view to gaining his favourable blessings 

Krsna’s Efficiency in Charioteer ing 

At least to the outward appearance, Krsna was mainly 
Arjuna’s charioteer m the war. He displayed his unique 
efficiency in charioteering several tunes during the war. vide 

VI 59, 60 ff. and VI 106, 49 ft’ (when he drove the chariot 
quite undeterred by Bhlsma’s terrifying shower of arrows); 

VII 91, 32 ii (when he slipped off Drona who was trying 
to obstruct Arjuna’s progress towards Jayadratha), 
VII 99-100 (when, in the full swing of battle during their 
progress towards Jayadratha, Krsna, observing the horses 
to be quite exhausted, hastily unharnessed them, refreshed 
them by enabling them to drink water from the pool created 
by Arjuna’s arrows, reharnessed them to the chariot and 
drove forth, leaving behind m despair and astonishment 
the numerous enemies that were trying to overpower the 
two. 52 ), VIII. 51-52 (when Krsna, notwithstanding the 
resistance offered by the Sahisaptakas, drove towards 
Asvaithaman) , VIII 97. 30 (when Krsna, in. order to save 
Arjuna from Karna’s arrow accompanied by the serpent 


59 VIII. 21. 13. 

®VX 43 23ft. 

61 VII. 91. 2ft' Perhaps JKAna thought that thereby Drona 
would give up obstruction and let Arjuna proceed towards Jaya- 
Iratha, 

® Here EApa reached the el' 


in charioteering 
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Asvasena , who had been rescued 65 by Indra from the 
Khandava fire, pressed the wheel of the chariot five fingers 
deep in the ground), etc , etc. References are made to his 
unique skill 64 * in charioteering by Kama, Bmyodhana, 
Salya, etc , at VIII. 22 ft,, 71, etc 

Twice, however, his chariot is said to have been 
paralysed by the enemies for some time, 'vide VII. 103. 36 
If (during its progress towards Jayadratha) and VIII 
48 12' — 18 (when the Samsaptakas surrounded it and, by 
holding it, tried to overpower Krsna and Arjuna). Each 
time the rescue was effected by the heart-rending blows 
of the Paxicajanya, and Devadatta conches of Krsna and 
Arjuna respectively 

Krsna’ s Active Participation in the War 

Krsna could not for long abide strictly by his vow not 
to actively participate in the war He, enraged at 
Arjuna’s comparative slackness in fighting with Bhisma, 
twice himself attacked Bhisma, once 65 with his discus 
called Sunabha and the other time 66 with a mere whip in 
his hand. Each time Bhisma triumphantly 67 offered him- 
self to be killed by Krsna (identified with Supreme Divin- 
ity) , and Arjuna with much difficulty succeeded in bringing 
Krsna. back to the chariot with promises of sincere fight 
Once, when Bhagadatta threw his V aisnava missile on 
Arjuna, Krsna, aware of Arjuna’s incompetence to survive 

63 1. 253. 9. 

Perhaps this shill in charioteering" was not peculiar to Krsna 
himself, hut to other members of his fami'lv as well. Subhadra, 
Rrsna’s sister, is said to have informed Arjuna about her unique 
efficiency in charioteering and to have driven the chariot herself 
when Arjuna ©loped with her from Bvaraka and routed Viprthu's 
forces on the Baivataka mountain (vide I. 243 17ff and 244. 7-8) 

66 VI. 59. 91fi. 

66 VI. 106. 55ff. 

67 Bhisma' s excessive spiritual devotion for Krsna is conspicu- 
ous throughcKit m the Jfahabharata. 
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its strokes sl-ei ped forward® and irok its Liaige ou hie 
own breast where it became t],e f garland 

Many a time he expressed his willingness tn kill the enemies 
himself eg , VI 107 28ft. (when to Yudhisthira he offered 
himself to slay Bhlsma). VI 50 c >2tV (when he informed 
Satvaki of his intention to slay Bhlsma, Pi on a. etc.), VII 7l 
when he informed Uiimka of his resolve to slay, if neces- 
sary, Duryodhana, Karna etc* lot -muig Afjuna), etc 


Krsna’s Physical Injuries, etc., in the War 

As charioteer to the most valiant of the Panda vas, 
physical injuries were quite inevitable to Krsna m the war 
Numerous wounds were inflicted on hrn bv Bbisma (VI 
52 50ff, 59 64, 81 4* Iff). Asrattlulimm (VT 7 3 6, VII 
201 82, VIII 52 30ff, 53 4ff, 67 8ft. 83. 85ft, IX 13 
Off), Susarmari (VI 104 2 VI H 48 7), Bhagadatta 
(VII 29 17), Sud.iksiiia (VH 

(VII 92 52ff). ® Ambastha 

Drona (VII 101 25), Krpa 

Jayadratha (VII 140 102), Vrsnseua (VTI 146. 102. VIII 
89 18ft, 90 1), ITlftka (VII 172. 38 ), Hatyadwa, (VIII 
18 15ft), Karna (VII I. 21 23, 90. 14 ft), DmuLdhara (VIII 
54 10), Dan da (VIII 54 17) and others 

There were also some moments when Krsna was tern- 


92 65), Brutayudhu 
< VTi 93 m), n 
(VIII 146 101), 


poranly overwhelmed by the enemies. The Bnmsaptakas 


® V'H 19 If — 21 Hi mu further des«riht>d his i sg4f§r?gf to 

Aiiuiut with a \ten fo giving him im at the powers at the 
missile, which, ho said, had t-m. mated from hi-i fourth form (vide 
VU, 29. 92—43) 

69 He th t mv his maet* on Krsim, although Ins father Vanma 
had forbidden him Isom throwing it on a nmi-fighter. The mate, 
whu h had no effect on Krsna, relumed to Suita yudh and killed 
him 

70 Ambastha struck Kruna and Aijuna with his mace after 
Krtma had bionght hack to Menses Aijuun who had fainted from 
Srutayns-’ missiles and after Arjuna had slam Srutayua (VII. 93. 
16fl 
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once (VII. 18. 25ff) seriously overwhelmed him with their 
shower of arrows which was later dispelled by Aryan a with 
his Vayavya missile At another tune (VIII. 4=8. 12 If) 
they again overwhelmed him with their arrows, paralysed 
and ascended his chariot and even caught hold of Krsna 
who, however, felled them all down with a mere shake of 
his arms and terrified them by blowing 'his Paftcajanya 
Once (VII 30 15) Sakuni stupefied Krsna with his missiles 
Krsna along with Arjuna was twice (VIII. 52, 38 ff and 
53. 18 ff) rendered unconscious and besmeared with blood 
by Asvatthaman’s charges 7 ! 1 and the two were for some 
time supposed to have been killed Once (VIII 18. 15fr) . 
wounded by Satvadeva’s tomara , Krsna slipped down his 
whip. Further (VIII 96 29), Kama's arrows are said 
to have broken open Krsna ’s golden armour. 

Krsna Encouraging Frauds 

Many a time Krsna encouraged or even forced 72 the 
Pandavas to play frauds on the enemies He, at Yudbis- 
thira's proposal, accompanied 73 the Pandavas to the Kaurava 
camp to learn from Bhisma himself the way of killing him 
and successfully persuaded Arjuna to kill Bhisma, as sug- 
gested by Bhisma himself, from behind Sikhandm It 
was due to Krsna’s urgent suggestion 74 that Arjuna from 

u Sanjaya says it was quite a unique achievement of Asvat- 
thaman (VHT. 52. 41ff). 

72 “ Forced ” because the Pandavas were generally unwilling 
to do so and yielded after much persuasion by Krsna 
vide VI. 107. 89ff (Arjuna doubting the propriety of killing 
Bhisma fraudulently), VII 191 I-Mt (Arjuna plainly i (busing to 
approve of Tudhisthira’s false declaration of ASvatthaman’s death 
as a measure to kill Drona), VII 197 27ft (Arjuna deploring the 
fraud m Drona" s murder and vehemently rebuking Vudhisttura for 
it), VIII 97. 63ff (Arjuna showing his unwillingness to slay Kama 
lying m a swoon on his chariot), etc , etc. 

73 VI 107 52fC. 

74 VII. 142 86. Bhuriri avas easily discerned Krsna’s instruc- 
tions to be behind Arjnna’s fraudulent act He said, while re 
proving Arjuna that such an act was qu te unexpected of Vrjuna 
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behind cut off Rhunsravas hand i used foi killing Satyaki 
Krsna successfully moved 5 Yudhi thnn to falseK declare 
A4vatthaman’s death to Droua who thereupon gave up 75 
ighting and was unduly murdered by Dbrsfcadyumna 
Twice, 77 'he urged Arjuna to kill Kama placed m critical 
difficulties, once when he lav fainted on his chariot and 
the other time when he was trying to draw up his chariot’s 
wheel submerging in the ground. On seeing Duryodhana 
concealing himself in a lake, Krsna advised 73 Yud'histhira 
to kill him fraudulently (nm). From this as well as from 
the taunts 'he gave 79 to Yudhisthira for having challenged 
Duryodhana to fight with any one of the five brothers and 
from his reference? 0 to BhlttiaY inferiority to Duryodhana 
in mace-fighting, Krsna seems to have wanted Duryodhana 
to be killed by the combined force of the Pandavas which 
situation was averted perhaps by Bala ra urn’s timely arrival® 3 
on the scene Further, on obsm ing Duryodhana excelling 
Bbmia in the single mace-combat, Krsna by giving 32 hints 
through Arjuna, made Bhiiria, kill Duryodhana by strik- 
ing, against the prescribed rules, below his thighs. Krsna 
justified 03 all such frauds and unfair dealings, which, 

but was an every-day affan wilh Krsna and other Vrsnis ( ruh VII. 
143 14—17) 

75 VII. 101fl 

73 Propa sat down weaponless, meditated upon Viniiii and by 
means of yoga became (Unfit), Only Swfijaya, Arjuna-, 

Kipa, Krsna anil Yudfiistliira are said to have seen the 

emanating from Drona before fim bead was rat. off by 1) firs ta- 
lly uma a (vide VII 193 52ff) , 

77 VIII 97, G3ff and 98 (when Kama was actually killed by 
Arjuna). 

*12. 31. 6ff. 

79 IX. 33, 

89 IX. 33, and 59. 3ff. 

si IX. 34. 2. 

®*IX. 59. 3—19. 

«VH 191 46 IX 62 etc 
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curiously enough also included 3 * Bhiina b kicking Duryo- 
dhana after his fall. 

Krsna’s Tactful Guidance oe the Panda vas. 

By tactfully handling the situations by means of his 
suggestions, approvals, etc , Krsna saved the > Panda' vaa 
from calamities a number of times. Thus he advised ? 5 
Yudhisthira, when encountered with Drona, to escape and 
thus saved him from being taken captive by Drona for 
Duryodhana Tt is said 4 ' 6 that when Krsna found it difficult 
to reach strongly guarded Jayadratha, he, with a view to 
attracting Jayadratha near Arjuna, created darkness 
giving others an impression of sunset. Thereupon the 
enemies including Jayadratha, thinking Arjuna to be 
doomed ,' 87 triumphantly came forward; and Krsna, at once 
dispelling the darkness to show the sun, urged Arjuna to 
hastily slay Jayadratha Further when Arjuna cut off 
Jayadratha’s head, Krsna related to Arjuna the dangers 
from its immediate fall on the earth due to Jayadratha’s 
father’s curse 88 and Arjuna, at Krsna’s urgent suggestion, 
tossed the head in the air until it reached the hands of 
Jayadratha’s father, who, taken by surprise, slipped it 
down and fell a victim to his own curse. Further Krsna 
disallowed 85 Arjuna and sent Ghatotkaca to face Kama 
and fall a victim 90 to his *rra«ft vRb. He thus set at nought 

m ix . 6.1*. 47ff. Arjuna, however, dissented with Krsna’s 
view. 

* VII. 163. 46ff. 

m VII 147$. Krsna had intimated to Arjnna his intention to 
play the trick. 

m Arjuna had vowed to commit suicide myase he did not kill 
Jayadratha that day before s unset (VII. 73. 57fi). 

83 yu 148 The curse was that whoever caused Jayadratha's 
head to fall on the ground would die instantly. 

89 VII. 174. 

90 VII 180. It is really interesting _to find Krsna exulting' m 

Ghatotkaca ’s death not merely because his own plan was successful 
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the Kauravm plans 91 md made Arjuna competent to kdl 
Kama Further he wiselv cl ccked 92 Yudhisthin who 
was furiously setting out to kill Ghatotkaca's killer 
When, after Drona's death. A^vatthaman charged 33 his 
Nauiycma . missile on the Pandavas, Krsna, by advising 
them all 94 to leave off their weapons and get down from their 
chariots, saved them from disaster, to Asvatihaman’s sheer 
disappointment . 95 Again, he with a view to saving Arjuna 
from, Kama’s Bhnrgam missile, fatiguing Kama and 
refreshing Arjnna, removed , 96 at Arjuna’s suggestion, his 
chariot to Yudhisthira’s camp for some time. Further, 
when, after the war, Asvatthaman charged his Brahma&ims 
missile for the Pandavas’ destruction, Krsna tactfully 
handled 97 the situation and saved the Pandavas Once, by 
urging Bhlma to intervene, Krsna saved 9 ** Dhrstadyumna 
from Satyaki when the two were furiously fighting with 
each other while discussing Bhrstadyumna’s fraud m kill- 
ing Drona Finally, after Duryodhana’s death, Krsna 
made" Arjuna first get down from the chariot and then he 


but because “ Ghafotkaca, us a UVru, dlUT, 

«Tr<n?mr, etc., deserved death at all hands and would, m case of 
Ins survival, have been killed by Ktsmi hum-elf " { vide VII. 181- 

9 * VII 18-3-184. 

92 VII 184. 

93 VII 200 

^ VII, 200-201 All hut Bhima followed Tirana’s advice, The 
missile began to blaze on Bhima’s head, but Krsua and Arjuna 
hastened to the spot and forcibly took Bhlma down, from 3ns 
chariot. The Narnmva missile was then pacified (V£I. 201). 

95 YII. 202. 

96 viii m 

i 2 57 12— -16. Krsna ultimately cursed Asvatthaman to 

lead a hellish life 

93 YII. 99. 

»IX 63 
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himself got down, whereupon the chariot was burnt He 
thus saved 0110 Arjima from being burnt with the chariot 

Krsna s Encouragement, etc 

It was a usual practice with Krsna m the war to urge 
the Pandavas and their allies to slay particular opponents 
He goaded Arjuna + o slay Bhlsma. etc., (VI. 22, 59, 108), 
Bhagadatta (VII. 29), Jayadratha 101 (VII 147), Krtavar- 
man 102 (VII 92), Duryodhana (VII. 102 and IX 26), 
Asvatthaman 103 (VIII 52), Magadha Dandadhara (VIII 
54), Karna 1041 (VIII 57, 86, 98, 97, 98) and the Sams'ap- 
takas He further urged* 105 Yndhisthira himself to slaj 
Salya, who, Krsna said, was more valiant than Arjuna, 
Bhlma and others and could be slam only by Yudhisthira loc 

His calls for help saved many an ally from death at 
enemies’ hands Thus the rescues by Arjuna of Bhlma 
from Karna. (VII 139), of Satyaki from Bhurisravas (VII 
142), of nhr.stadyiunria from AsVatfchaman (VIII. 58), etc „ 

JW) Krsna said to Arjuna that the enemies' missiles had m fart 
set fire to the chariot days ago and that it was due to Krsna’s own 
presence on it that it was not reduced to ashes previously. 

aoi When Arjuna made his resolve to kill Jayadratha the nest 
day before sunset, Krsna gave his approval by blowing Ins Panca- 
j&nya (vide ATI 13 51ft) Further (VII 15), however, Krsna 
brought home to Arjuna the difficulties lying in the way of his 
killing Jayadratha, said that his was a rash resolve, almost im- 
possible to be acted upon, and even ofieied to discover means 
of relieving Arjuna of his resolve (VII. 15 3ff). This apparent 
inconsistency of Krsna was perhaps meant to make Arjuna muie 
alert and cautious. 

ios Krsna asked Arjuna to slay Kitavarman giving up all regard 
for his relationship. 

103 KrtaVamian, Dtuyodbuna and Asvatthaman could not be 
slain by Arjuna, despite Ktsna's urgmgs. 

1M Yde Krsmds taunts to Kama for taking* recourse to sin 
at the critical moment. 

M* IX. 6 29ft. 

106 Is this piaise of Yudhisthira's valour not extravagant { 
Perhaps Krsna had behind it the mm of giving lest in Bhlma and 
Arjuna 

E 27 



and by Ghatotki a t Bhn a ficn YLavudha (VII 178) 

were effected by Krsna's timely urgings 

Krsna s Consolations, et'\ 

Krsna also helped the Patuhivas in several other ways 
Thus he consoled* 07 Art nun alter Aohimanyu’s death and 
roused him to action Again he had to pacify 136 Yudhis- 
thira extremely dejected at Ghatothaca’s death. It was 
only Krsna s intervention 15 ' that saved Bhlma from fialj- 
rhma’s fury at his fraudulent murder of Diirvodhaua. He 
had again to console 1,10 Yudhisthna, etc , after the ttairpiiha 
tragedy 111 by Asvatthaman Even before tlio Rauf it la 
tragedy, Krsna, at Yudlusthims request, UJ had to go to 
Hiistmapura to pacify GilrulhfuT 113 Further 111 when the 

107 VII T-i 71 — 7b. FuHlioi, at AipuiaX nupuM, Kisiu aKi 

consoled Suhludi 3 (i k/c Til 77 sTri 

ifsrar 1 m nqiqqRT nfbn (etc , Pmup.uli and UH.ua 

Hiis passage, howevei . is iu on-Atmt .'tth XII. J lOft ovheie 
Yudhistlurj to Naiada .sa\ h --‘ M SsjY i ^TRI- 

g.%11” etc ' At the time of the wax Subliadta’h 

xebidence at ilvuraka weem* to be more natmal and consequently the 
lattei passage appeals io be genuine i at hoi Hum ihe foraiei. 

108 VI I. 184 

109 IX 01 iGlai Tumi, Imueier, ich not si l lifted with Krsna/b 
juvhfic'atjou (ttlndi be mut tiled »•> EpftsssiT ) t>f iVLuma’s arts 

and, having agam blamed, JUmiui and Flaw'd Dm rod ha nit, ho loll 
foi Pvaiaka, to the Kuulavm' extreme u'gud 

u ° X. 17-18. 

11,1 X. 8 Pbrntach imma, Ihanpadi’s ions, etc, wme killed 
by Abvatthaman dining the night-attack 

112 IX. 03 

110 It is said that Yudlmtluia was vcs v axi-dous to luaae 
i ?T%=tUT (hill dhari pacified {>y Kr.smi before the Pariduvas met 

her lest, she humid destiny thorn all by the* flhetigth n,f her uti'qim 
Austenhes,. Krsna went there, succeeded ni lempoiarily purifying 
Gandium and Bhitaiastin and hastily iHuoted, with Pbitarastra's 
permission, to save tho Pamlavns from Asvytthaman’.s nioposed 
Aight-attack (vide IX- 64). 

111 XI. 11. 
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Pandavas met Bhrtarastra who along with Gandhari was 
going to the battlefield after the Savptika tragedy, Krsna, 
discerning Dhrtarastra’s intention to kill Bhima. placed 
before him an iron image of Bhima which he, taking it to 
be Bhima himself, crushed to pieces. When subsequently 
Dhrtarastra began to repent, Krsna informed him of the 
realitv, consoled 115 him and reconciled 116 him with the 
Pandavas Krsna’s reassurances were always a great boon 
to the Pandavas, e g., YII 82-83 (when he reassured anxi- 
ous Yudhisthira regarding Arjuna’s competence to kill 
Jayadratha and promised himself to do everything necessary 
to ensure Arjuna’s victory), VIII 93 (when he reassured 
Arjuna himself regarding his victory over Varna m the 
ensuing fight), X 15 (when he promised 117 to revive in due 
course of tune Uttar ah issue burnt by Agvatthaman’s 
BrahnmJiras missile), etc, etc Finally 118 he took Yudhis- 
thira, who was extremely dejected at the destruction of the 
Kura race, to Bhisma on his death-bed to receive instruct 
tions on Dharma and other matters with a view to calming 
his mind. 

Krsna's spiritual guidance once averted a curiously 
serious situation of the Pandavas When Yudhisthira, 
who had been vanquished 119 and humiliated by Kama only 
some hours ago, saw 420 Arjuna having returned to the camp 
without killing Kama, he suspected 121 him to have escaped 
from Kama's fear and tauntingly asked 22 him to hand 
over the bow Gandlva to Krsna who, he said, would surely 

XI II 30, 12 
“s XI. 12. 

117 Vide X 15 30ff for Krsna’s unsuccessful tactics to make 
AsVatthaman spare one issue at the Pandavas 

XII. Iff and 49ft. 
lift VIII 44. 7Tff . 
mo VIII. 70. 
m VIII. 71. Iff 
»VHI 71 33ff 
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slay Kama instantly 1 hereuj i Vrjuna f inouslv drew 183 

his sword to slay Ymlhisthrn and informed Krsna that he 
was doing so as he had wnyed lo slay the man who ashed 
him co give off the hoe. C-a’idnu iu anybody else Krsna 
rebuked Ar yum for trying the ignoble ex. plained to him 
the course of Dhtr,n<> and sugge-d erl means 1 '- 4 to get nd of 
the difficulty But for Xrun’s timely intervention the 
situation might hate proved <m in evi icvible tragedy 

Krsna’s Triumph in the PanoavYk Victory 

Naturally enough. Krsna was the first man to he 
pleased with the Panda vas 1 achievements and he never lost 
any occasion to congratulate timin cm (heir success [old? 
VI 120, 65 ft (on BhTsma s fall), VI J. 140, 150 (on daya- 
dratha's death) 1 St (on Manus hiss of sifts), 102 (on 
Dhrstadyumim's rescue by Biitvnki from "Drona), VJSI 35 
(on the Sarnsaptahas’ destruction) _ OR. 100, 10i (on 
Karim’s death), TX 62 (on the PandavaY fin i.l victory 
after Duryodhana’s fall), etc j 

r0N('iX T S10N»S 

An Appreciation - Krsna a P worn Statesman 

finch is the part Krsna played in the Mahab'harata 
War We mac freely i eject exaggerations^ 1 and the ac- 

^ VIII. 72. * * ' 

tlM Kitiu sng’svestMl rpfimjr as « -.ub-Ktutt 1 for ipra Arjutui, 

howevei, tyot extiiumJ' paint 1 )] tor luoing humiliated Yuillissthiia 
as suggested by Kisms and w.iutfti to t tuiumi htnride. Krsna 

a^nrn sup jested dud ^PJ^pirsnspr m just like and 

limit'd A i jmtu On si-lt-praiso, Kmiu rheieuftor apologised to 
Yydhihthna y bo, pained nt Arjumds limafliutiru words, had risen 
to repair to the peii.tm e-dumd, .saying JfC'W&g 

ete_ Yndhisthira was satisfied and Kisaa teeumdled Imu with 
Arjutui. 

123 K*g Krsiia giving one (one thousand million) 

warnors to Duryodfaimj etc 
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counts 126 calling for a belief in Krsna.’s supernatural powers 
or take them in the figurative sense. Still Kr spa’s achieve- 
ments appear none the less glorious Possibly, 
in Krsna’s absence the Pandavas could not have gathered 
their forces of seven aksau hints Then there was 
every possibility of their having given up war for 
want of self-confidence or because they were unwilling 
to slay hostile relations, etc. Then again but for Krsna’s 
tactful handling of respective situations it would not 
have been possible for them to vanquish or slay 
Bhlsnaa, Bbunsravas, Jayadratha, Drona, Karna, Dur- 
yodhana and others Rather there was every possibility 
of the Pandavas’ falling victims to the fatal missiles (e g , 
the Vasa vi Sakti, the Bhargava,, Naravanv and_Brahma- 
siras missiles, etc ) of the enemies or of their being taken 
captive by the K anravas. Thus all the m ain achievements ol 
the Pandavas leading to their final victory in the war were 
due principally to Krsna's tactful guidance. Numerous 
references 127 are made to Krsna’s guidance as the main 
strength of the Pandavas m the war and the account of 
Krsna’s war activities fully justifies them In fact, Krsna’s 
war activities (like several others in the Mahabharata.) re- 
veal bun as a supreme statesman most beneficial to the 
friend and most formidable to the foe 


106 E g., jfixsna exhibiting 1 his Vi&vampa to the Kanravas and 
to Arjuna, creating darkness before .Jayadiaiha s death, transform- 
ing Bha.gadatta’s Vmsnava missile into the Vaijayanti garland, 
keeping cool the fire set by the enemies’ missiles to Arjuna’s chariot 
for several days by his mere presence on it, etc , etc. 
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E.g., bv Dhrtaraetra (Y. 22, 52, 53, 57, 65, VI. 49, 
VII 10ff, etc.), by Safijaya (V 25, 29, 50. VII. 183, etc.), by 
Yndhisthlra (V. 28; VIII 200: VIII. 71, 74, 101; IX. 61, etc ) by 
Arjnna (V. 48; VI 21; VII 76; VIII 78 , etc ), by Bhisma (V . 62, 
169; VI. 65, 81, 98. etc.), by Drona (VII. 33, etc), by Salya 
( VIII 32, 33, 39, etc ), by Vyasa (VII. 203, etc.), by the Mcalas 
(IS, 18, etc,), even by Karria (VII. 2, VIII. 83, ete ), by Duxyo- 
dhana (VII 183) and by others Vide also Krsna hnusdli O 11. 
"9 181 182, 183 etc ) 
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Kr^n^ Gouty of top In i D'HN ti r ^ \i 

AltWn/b the- poshed n-mect wf Krsi,,? ?• eitPrc war 
net : vi ties *s undoubted!-* -npmoo ; he mm“?l nsnset 
of m. no' of iheni w *v gloo-nv Thus the 

brands he taught in HTnig IV'Msnr*. P* vnush- >v>w, Bran i 
Narp.a nnd Thiryodhr ii-i r n b\ no m°ans be 
r-'ora1]y iustihe'*, m nnd the\ pup de no lustier- to 
t he Fiipiemelv divme- ('hornr roi ‘dh eGrihufed to him 

\~\ the MahabMratn The ins* if- ■ it vi os 120 o^errH G' Nrsna 
hum elf may wed sitmfy .» Iv’uidm inT not * Gandhi 
Hence Krsna's war activities f* s i ho '■uwoimI other nvidents 
m the Mahahherata) renrosent him m a pnMickm 

pat excel 1 enee, in spite of the antler d tetidonoy ,3n +o identify 
him with God of gods 

Krsna's Failures, etc. 

Krsna’s human charm-tcn can he im-roboiaied from 
several other facts as v/oh Mthougli he was generally 
successful in his tactics, yet sometimes ho also failed For 
instance, his pc ice-mission, if if was seriously undertaken, 
was a double failure Neither could he move 
Duryodhana to act ode to the PamlavaT demands. 

128 KrsJUi Mas ndi ('Timidly tiplauickd t<u frauds by 

Bburisruvas (YU. L4d 15 h ‘ Sfr'Upurh WC f^ri 

hRa&fFfm u ^tt H ?ufj vwwz t?jit ignh &?sf i sq*# eyirdr 

*i f^rpwr urg it war; wsj&fa «s nfyki: i ww mu 

a*mrf far; 5 fdt-.h by Thnyodhana <1 X- *>2. 24flr. ,l 
Gtfa *WIT ft k w ,E oto h 1 >y ASvatthSinju (X ft. 2SfT ( fkm=$ flstf 
QfTSui^f ’’ etc } and by oth.org 

: ®Eg., TX 1,2, fti . It ib uuunck.ible ihal ml or I be mutual 
npb, aidin'!' ot Kimis! and Durvadhunn tin* (biisd|i<;.rvMS ^hmvrred 
fl oners on JDurvudhuim and not on Krsnu 

130 This tendewy sound imen. appears absurd m the lighi o{ lb® 
context Thus, tor mstuiKT, Ktum, aider being- upbraided by 
dying Bburifiravus, is said to have granted brm supreme toka.i, 
natwithsfandjng the tart that, immediately tfieieafter be was fur- 
ther tormented and put to deaih by Satyalri T (YII 143 ]&ff) 
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nor could ho win aS le expected to do any of 
Xhiryodhuma’s allies to the Pandavas' side Again 
his two attempts to persuade Kama to join the 
Pandavas were failures Again he failed to maintain his 
alleged vow not to actively participate in the war 
and, al aimed at his friends’ distress, attacked Bhlsma 
to give a proof of his ’human character Again 
many of his urgmgs to Arjuna to slay particular oppo- 
nents 131 unlike his other urgmgs, did not bear the usual 
fruit Again he did not succeed in satisfying Balarama 
by means of his arguments justifying Bhlma’s fraudulent 
murder of Purvodhana Further Ivrsna, with his best 
efforts, could not move Asvatthaman to withdraw his 
Brahrnasims missile 'from Uttaras issue Further he 
could not reduce the enormously heavy costs that the 
Pandavas had to pay lamentably for achieving their final 
victory He is said to have divinely foreseen 152 A^vat- 
thaman’s intended night-attack ; and the Pandavas’ own 

safetv from it seerns to be attiibnted to him. In that case, 

1 1 

however, there is no reason why Krsna did not foresee and 
avert the destructions of Abhimanyu , 135 Hraupadl’s sons 134 
and others. Obviously these are failures, quite natural 
to a human statesman but quite unharmonious with 
Supreme God His swoons and physical injuries mention- 
ed above, too, reveal his human character 


15,1 E.g , Assvatthaman (YIII 52), Eitavaunan (YII 92), 
Duryodhana (YII. 102, IS. 26, etc ), etc. 

^2 IX. 64 

155 Krsna’s own sister’s son, often mentioned as fAJjjra? 
and educated by Kisna, and Piadyunma ixl the science of warfare 
at Dvaraka 

134 Ersna’s attachment to them is mentioned at ITI 185 and 
236 where Eisna is said to have taken them from Drapada’s city 
to Dvaraka and reaied and educated them there as a dec tionately 
as Abhimanyu Aniroddha. etc 


21t> THE L1 jAI1Al.AU LM\l!'HH jMUJDKo 

Kr^na Hi v\n and not PrviNF 

Thus it seeiiio th-d at .east ongma.A 06 Kiyna 
was regarded ns a human character When later oil 
he was identified with Sapieme (lod, the Inter editors 
of the Mahdbharata probably saw these frauds, failures, 
etc., as difficulties m the way of the identification and 
consequently invented several apologetic myths 135 with 
a view to doing away with the difficulties The 
Purfinic accounts went further still and they made 
failure practically impossible with Krsna 

Krsna’ s Responsibility for the War. 

A question now arises “ Who was responsible for 
this destructive war 9 ” As far as the bulk of proof 
and direct assertions 157 are concerned, the entire respon- 
sibility goes with Durvodhana, as it. was his refusal 
to accede to the Pandavas’ demands that forced 
them to wage war with him. However it looks rather 
odd that an extraordinary 138 monarch of Duryodhana's 
type, under whom the whole country prospered immensely 

135 Originally, even the lilutym'iulytUi seems in Ime been a 
simple political episode, viz., Kisna, a statesman, rousing dejected 
Arum a, the Wo of the war, m at tioti. The jdiiloMiphy, which is 
accepted at all hands To bo based on the Upanisads, seems to have 
been added lafei on when lvrsiia name to be regarded as Gfod of 
gods. As a paialM instanu*, reference i»a\ be made to the deve- 
lopment of the simple uiualistie Na< 1 indue story ufHhe Tu-i ttirhja 
/Jrtlhmaiia, 111. II ,S, into the Aalhopiinvitirl where the original 
stoiy appeai B merely as an mtioduetion to the philosophical bulk 
[vtde 2. (J. VidySrutna’s Int induction to K at, h op ant sod (Sacred 
Boohs of the Hindus Series, Vol XXII, p. t imp] 

“ Krsna, though powerful, did not like to make 
Ei airman s ordination false,” “ Krsna encouraged i lie fraud m 
order to enable Ehiroa to make true Lus resolve to bleak Puryo- 
dhan&’s thighs, or to make true Maitreyais curse < f I f M. ) to 
Duryodhana,” etc , etc. 

137 VI 49, etc. 

■ J “ Vic iff J. 27, etc.; also Kirdhtrjur&i/a, Canto 1, where Duryo* 
dhaua s excellent management of the stats is shown to be a source 
of acute anxiety to the Pandtwaa m exile I 
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and i one evei had a cause for complaint should n it agree 
to grant a just claim even of hi advei varies u 1 svm 
pathetic study of the entire passages tends to shov that 
perhaps there is also anothei side of the case which has 
been neglected or purposely obscured by the pro-Pitndnva 
or pro-Krsna editors of the Mahabharata As the Pan- 
davas took the initiative in the war and Duryodhana onlv 
accepted their challenge the question of Duryodh ana's 
responsibility can be decided bv settling the justness 159 or 
otherwise of his cause 

The Pandavas had lost in the well-known gambling and 
by the conditions 1 * 0 thereof they had to spend twelve years 
m exile and the thirteenth year in disguise If they were not 
discovered till the end of the thirteenth year they were en 
titled to i eceive back their share from the ICauravas , other- 
wise, if any of them was discovered during the year the;y 
were again required to spend further thirteen years in the 
same way Perhaps when Duryodhana refused to restore 
their share to the Pandavas showing his unchallengeable 
conviction regarding the justness of his own cause with the 
words “Dharma is with me/’ he seems to have meant that 
the Pandavas had failed to fulfil strictly the conditions oi 
the gambling and were discovered before the completion of 
the thirteenth year. This view can be supported by certain 
passages in the Mahabharata which are naturally very few 

When during their campaign 1 ^ against Virata the 


133 Only the post-Byuta incidents aie taken into eonfudeiatiou 
in the following review" It A possible to aigue that the Kauiavas 
were not justified m depiivrag the Pandavas of xhen 'hare \n 
means of the alleged fraudulent gambling But then it i^ also 
possible to assert that even Phndu himself, not to speak of the 
Pandavas, iui s not leg-ally entitled to any shaie in the kingdom 
vhic'h whollv belonged to Ifhi taiastia alone Both these pomis 
ate ignored as going too far heyond the piovini e of the paper 

i*II.98 lOif 

140a Phe campaign was undertaken hi the Ivauiavas mainb 
vith the object of dmcovenng the Pandavas On heaung- (\ 2 J 

F 28 
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Kauravax ime tc kilt tl it t o a i t Vi 1 u 
wh i was defendn g \int s n J n u M i h mi 

expressed 1 * 1 Ids extreme trmmpn in hating can aide in 
discover one or the Pit ala, ms hen 1L * i heir rompT-tmu of the 
vear ot disguise and therein ro ret am their dime ini imther 
thirteen years. Blnsmu tried ' \-> defend the Pundavns 
by giving some astronome <d detn.K hut he relied mo ; . > nedr 
on “ YudMsthiraV usual v,a\ of right" Th.r, himo- 
dhana's view was right is proved 1«\ the fat t that 1 udhml- 
hira, who was anxioudv wan'linur lor the completion ef the 
year had to postpone'"- the da\ u]‘ their public appearance 
bv some days even after ArjunaV reimn u-om ‘hi* battle 
field Hence it is not unlifeh iliat Hie Pamhuashab really 
lost their cause and were due to spend dirt her thirteen 
years similarly m exile ami disguise. 

This likely fact cun be em-mbm ated bv some oth*v evi- 
dence also Balaraina's advice 1 to the Pandivis/o propi- 
tiate the Kaurav.is and then pmuefulh to move them to 
restore their share to them probably shows that t hr I him lavas 
could not rightfully (.hum their share but < mild rvnU beg it. 
This implies that the Panda vas had failed in fulfil strictly 
the conditions of rhe '/ambling Again, sdaupua advised 
the Pandavas to live lunher ‘n exile oi own m beggars m 
the dominions of the Andhnt.i • and the Vrmif-' rathe** than 
wage war in ease the Kunrimis rejected the restoration of 

-0‘ft ) luraka ro have In < n d.mi m\.xfef j>„ , , mISm'iii dm* si- 

ly suflju'fted lY 22 22!U Bhuiu to Imo- made- iiuU ;o hue, ertiont 
mid ( oiiioqiuodK he imdeidonh rUe t*.r i ^ mi i i ; i iPit'xe v»* 1 1 i % 
Ins iiirpt ("ision at t In* ITok! tv.i-.' roiidi'iu • _u> VirataY ri{\ dm‘n ( fi' 
die thirteenth umiv 

‘My -ST. dll 
•MV ?> 

MY 7d. 

.|« V V 

T 

, 145 i • 27. lug'h U'^j’.td for Kisnu nml the IMmlava,* 

ts i rmspi aunts tbmu^’Uuut m flu* MaluMim jt« and lioiu' ins ou- 
dent-o is all the moro migoitani 
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then M uire to them This fad also shows that, even m 
Safi] ay as view, the Pandavas had lost their rightful claim 
over their share Further, Vidura advocating to 
Dhrtarastra reconciliation with the Pandavas, constantly 
burned 146 on the necessity of pardon (gru), referro 1 to 
Dhrtarastra \ past generosity and asked him to wipe 
Pin ycdhana’s past stain m by restoring their 

share to them This as rvell as Dhrturastra's reply 
( PSJiwftg® umd mp-yc-cvi? i «r =gie«t jjv ?v— ' $r: 

V of). 9) In Ywlnra shows that justice was on the 
Puuravas’ side that the Pam lavas had lost their cause by 
their own actions and that legally they could have appealed 
onlv to the Kauravas' generosity, and not to justice, for the 
fulfilment of their desires 

It will thus appear that probably Dnrvodhana a as 
light in denying the justness of the Pandavas’ claims and 
that, morally speaking, the Pandavas could not have 
pressed their demands too far They, however, did not 
like to go back to the forest and tried to force Duryodhana 
to accede to their demands with threats of destruction that 
was alleged generally to follow hostility with Krsna As 
Duryodhana thought it below' his dignity to yield to such 
threats, he possibly aware 147 of the consequences, accepted 
the Pandavas 9 challenge for war Thus, from point of 
vievr of right and justice. Buryodhana’s action cannot 
possibly he condemned The utmost that can be said 
against him is that he ought not to have shown Shylock’s 
obstinacy and that he ought to have generously restored 
their share to them. But then, as the Pandavas were 
representing their own cause to be just and were frighten 
mg him to grant their demands, such i generosity of 
Duryodhana might have been explained otherwise and 
would have brought infamy on his Consequently 

-e V 33 ofrfi 

l»S " 1\ G 8 et 
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t jxksail le U iv i the street i Me use i leuti ned 

few passages, that the responsibility of the war goes 
mainly with the lMudu\a,- rethei than with Duryodhana 

However, as the Paudaws had resigned 1 ^ themselves 
to KrsnaV guidance, their respond bilitv cannot but he 
transferred wholh to Krsnu There is as will he presently 
shown, every plantation for Him transference of the 
responsibility 

At the outset, it is noteworthy that the Pilndavas 
themselves were very anxious 1 ' 7 to avoid the destructive 
war and that Krsnu always rebuked' 0 ® them for showing 
weakness of mind and encouraged them for war in rous-ng 
their fury with references ro the Kaurovas* alleged ofkmres 
From the very beginning he used to assert*" * that recmiedi- 
ation with the Knurovas v as impossible and th.it the 
Pandavas must vanquish the Knurovas (1 t all costs lie 
thuB seems to have been cherishing extremely angry feelings 
against the Kauravas and to have been bent on their de- 
struction Consequent!) he never desired for peace; and 
when he undertook the peace- mission, his real aim seems 
to have been nothing but to divide Duryodhana from his 
allies and to profess Ins desire for peace He plainly said 1 * 
that he was quite pessomstic regarding the result ( v,j s 
mission but that he had undertaken it with n view to avoid- 
ing future blame for himself. When Mu* started 
on the mission. Vuiiliisthira Arjtma N.ikula and 
even RhiinaA requested him to effect peace at all 
costs Even then T\ rsmi instead of assuring 
them that he would do Ids best roused thftii fury 
ms y a8( ” 

V«lr V. Tf Ml; TT, 70, el,. 

1 if/( a A . 7 ! — 7 'I. Hr 
m Y. HO, <>tr 
«*V <KS, K,‘. 

M V "3 if 
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against the Kauravas and prepared them to figh t 
"Further when he returned from the futile mission, he did 
his utmost to prejudice the Pandavas not only against 
Duryodhana, Karna, etc., but also against Bbisnm 154 
Drona, etc In fact, Sanjaya says? 155 that it was Krsna who 
had caused the destructive war after his futile peace- 
embassy 

There is distinct evidence to show that peace-making 
was quite possible foi Ivrsna and that many persons' 156 had 
been expecting Krsna to make that achievement This 
-hows that Krsna was not serious in his peace-mission 
which, he confessed, he had undertaken only with a view 
to avoiding future blame for himself G-andharl plainly 
said that Krsna had been purposely insincere and that he 
could have saved the disastrous conflict. She is said' 57 to 
have cursed Krsna for this insincerity or deliberate 
indifference saying that as he had made the two parties kill 
each other, so he, too, would slay his own people in huge 
numbers and would himself die a miserable death after 
thirty-six years Although Krsna tried to deny 1 ® her 
allegations, her curse is said 159 to have taken effect All 
this shows that Krsna was highly responsible for the 
immense destruction m the war 

As to what Krsna’s own purpose was by causing tins 
¥ * * — 

Y 154. Kisna depreciated Dui) odhana and said that 
neither llklijma nor Ihona advised Dui\ odhana to male peace with 
the Pandavas — a statement that goes, probably purposely, agamst 
the recorded speeches oi Bhlsma, Diona, etc , during" Krsna S 
peace-mission, 

** VII. 114. 53. 

u*Ttde Arjuna (V. T7-78), Uandharl (XI. 25. 34ft), sage 
P dan ka (XIV 53) and others. Krsna admitted his own com- 
petence to effect peace but said that the achievement lequned 
divine efforts which he would not made (V. 78). 

«X1. 25 
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the Karaevas '-poci oj i;ap ■ > n Loti-mA a--h i*d tt uie 
bepimeny of the Pilmhrv"-’ '’ye ma K wim ‘.'Pie! due 
te hih id ! hione nl ,fl that ! Jh'‘l nets -e i ; 'eul yum tu the 
Pamhnns a sham m l lie hsaedoin Later 1 he relations 
weens to hare ‘’Town Liter perhaps lua’iih due t«> the 
Kanrtwas’ alleged orbraxs arme-l .he :> -ua!ey.s Ibnv- 
evei’. there s-cenis to he one ’<o-v ■ esc vital! v '''incited 
with Kjsra ami d to bu’e pvh* ’ps-ta be i! on the 

F mravns* destination li u r ;n that hb.riia dm toy the 
eouvse uf bis Dianju n*i on !“ha T ! . -i 1 hir\ odh.un had 
vanquished the Vrsms and uihdird ’he aesin':! r nntry l ‘ A 
Kisna thereupon secure to lime ‘'redi-ied the danger fo Ins 
supremacy from the Kan raws and hives, as m tiie mse 
of Jiuasimdha to have decided 1 ' 1 un ai their <1 struetnn 
by all possible means He then fore w,re anxious re aiaii 
of tins occasion to have the Kmir.nnx dost rum! h\ Hie 
Pandavas and did eveiythmy fair and ibid to yuo eh'eit 
to Ins wishes 

Krsna is said'"’ to lie Vistm niummte born, at the 
Freator’s request, on the earth tor I'elkwine her ol lew 
burden, \lthouuh the idea of KrsnaV, giving relief to the 
earth by the destnn tarn of sinners wind os -amtity >\!tlt it, 
it is possible for a uyilant e\e to trace m si Krsna’s 
responsibility for Hu hope destruction o* the 'Pihabinmita 
War 


’-*>0 3 ‘JU 7 

161 111 dV) 1 ? q? to qhmmq ffnbry : ho. The 

'reiT®' intjiiu"! 3iusidit\ and *n>i inemKhijj tollmis Itom the 
context;. 

1 uit' 1 )n i hi ha u,i , \ liB, t ( H IS T TT i' h f C ^ K 'T - U 1 

sra^fT ^ ^ ) anil LX Of} l!H. (sTTWH: ETKRf =3 

lh! I h> d e tf> aril all the J'uumax It in luSc resting to s>ce 
thm (he vT : t *s atlr’ta J 1 to )) ‘ryodiittir *u 
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THE TAITTIRlYA VARTIKA OF SURESVAUA: 

A STUDY ! 


i>y 

I'ABT RAM GirPTA, il A , 

Rr^eauh S<1 i/iIki, Smukut Drpui hnent 


THE AUTHOR. 


The author of these Vartikas on the Bhasva of tUi 
HankaraeKirya on Taittirlya Upanisad. is one of Sankara’s 


own pupils, named Suresvarn or Suiesa, respectfully called 
SureSsvavacbarva So much is a well-laiown fact on which 

b 

there are no two opinions. 

The last verse of the present work given below clearly 
shows this 


11 


There are many other passages in which the author pays 
respect to his teacher [hide Brh Vail, 541 and the verses 
2 and 3 m ihe very beginning) The story of huresvara s 
being a pupil of Sankara is told m the Sahkarartin cijaya of 
Madhava Therein it is said that Sankara had a gieat 
controversy vith Mandana a Mimamsaka and a pupil of 
Rumania Rhatta Mandana was defeated m the contro- 
versy and he became a pupil of Sankara and adopted 
Sannyasa-A^rama {vide S ankamd iq n ij'jya. Canto 8} The 


" This is the Inti eduction to a iransl.it ion of the Tatttniyii- 
hhasya-iaitila -which 1 have prepared. The translation v ill he 
published Intel on 
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same Min dan i is [ kn i tl p 11 ne f Surest i i in the 
13th C untw, w hen thei ~c w a su t > .! (..iitest Ikrapwi the 
two pupils of Sankara, u? Sureuara or Mandarin and 
Padmapada or Saoundana. to write a < momentary on 
Sankara's Bhiisya on the Vedanta -Sutras The inapt ity 
of the pupils were against Sines vara who was previously 
a Mlmamsaka and became a sinnumn onh when he a as 
defeated Therefore Sankara though in favour of 
Suresvara, did not allow him to write a eommentan on Ins 
Sutra-Bhasya He was however -«skod to submit an 
onsmal thesis on Vedanta In ooinphanee wirli this he wrote 
his famous book Knhhit'myoxiddhi . The leather was vert 
much pleased to read that book and afterwai'ds asked him 
to write commentaries on lus Bhhsva on the two famous 
Upanisads, viz, Taittuiyu and Ihhttddt'fnnjaia This 
traditional story is gene rail v accepted, for there is nn 
substantial evidence to disprove it Yet there are opinions 
against this which will he given further 

The identity of the author is not involved with only 
the two names mentioned above We find as many as live 
names used in the place of one or other, the three others 
being Visvarfipa, L'mheka and Bhavahhuti The name Vis- 
varupn is given to Mandana by the author of the Digrijaya 
(vide Canto 8, Verse 32), and in .another place he is called 
h) the name Uinbeka (sdN; i-hlNdh'b mjvuah- 

tftsjfawRT 8ak-din , 7 115). But the name Hmlieka is also 
given to Bhavahhuti, the dramatist, the author of the 
Malotiniddhara and other works In a very old Manuscript 
of the Mdlatinuldhana , the work us attributed to Umbckfr- 
chitrya the pupil of Kmnarila Hhutta and also to Bluvn- 
bhiiti m another place, thus nuking the two persons 
identical: 1 This is supported by the statement of 
Chitfiukhacharva {Tati m/nv/Ji pika, N mi ay a Sa.gaK 


* See 8- F- Fandii- ({intthi\<nhn Iitiv^ilo^tsnji 


p_ pt'V 
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p 265) which runs thus 1 5*15 «£S 

ffl^iJTTT^r *T3% 1 ‘rTTHTSF? SESjIfegqf^rfe 

si WTfq Jl^lTKsq qt77S^5J5!m g^^TSTfOTT# U 

The commentator Pratyagrupa Bhagvan says, 

Thus it comes to mean that the same personality who was 
called Bhavabhuti and TJnibeka was also called Mandana 
and Visvarupa and again the same man took the name 
Suresvara MM Dr Ganganatha Jha seems inclined to 
accept this position when he gives the following remark 
m his Introduction to the Bhuvandhheka of Mandana 
Misra “ So far as the recorded statements are concerned 
the identity proposed will not be inconsistent with any of 
them Nor will there be any anachronism, because Bhava- 
bhuti, if the Rajatatahgim is to be relied upon, was a 
contemporary of Lalitaditya of Kashmir and of Yas'o- 
varman of Kanou].” 

Pandit Goplnath Kaviraj also supports that Mandana 
and Umbeka are the names of the same person (Introduc- 
tion to Tantravar'tila — Translation). He says, <f And there 
is reason to believe, as Madhavacharya says, m the Sahkaia- 
chgvijayu , that Umbeka was only another name of Mandana 
Misra (P, xix) And on the strength of this identity, 
he supposes that there was a commentary on the Tantra- 
mrtika by Bhatta Umbeka (taken as the same as 
Mandana), as observed by Krsnadeva To this he adds 
that the author of the Bdstmdvpikd refers to Mandana as a 
commentator on the Tantmvdrtika. This latter state- 
ment seems to be incorrect For, if Mr Kaviraj refers to 

the lines sw, fhfb sp?se 

1 f¥ 

the verse 111 the name of Mandana belongs to his Bhavand- 
viveka [vide p 80, Saraswati Bhavan text) and not tc 
his commentary on the Tantmvdrtika No other reference tc 
Mandana is to be found in that adhikarana. However, 
this is a separate question 
1 29 
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toUKESVAhV \M)\TsV\Rll\ 

[t is generally accepted that Visvarupa is another 
name of Suresvuia the d mu pie of Sankarriohuna The 
■writer of the Strihluw-uitjrijatjti ha- ( leal ly given this name 
to the author of the AWZ-y// nnjaPuhlh i and : lie two V "Mi- 
ka s‘. The verses 54 and Oft of the Diorijaitu. Panto Id, run 
thus . 

t, reqft s wwre 
fMNi ! 
mmunwynu 

u fimsm u (54) 

wn«Kj^ifdi % Sfi^rr ’i^r gxfim?53fbrr n (6ft) 

Visvarupa has also written Patah / Id a, a commentary 
(perhaps the oldest) on Yajuavalkvu s Sutrfi, Scholars 
are of opinion that this Visvarupa is none else than the 
disciple of Sankara named Suresvnra. J)t doily m his 
article on Visvarupa (■fotn-nal of Indian History, Vol III, 
p 6), has made the following remarks : “ The two exist- 

ing commentaries^ call V idea ru pa b\ the name of Snresvara. 
MadhavacEfirya, on the othw hand, substitutes Visvarupa- 
charya for Bures vara and so does the ^ahkarwrt jmja 
Besides, the Va > Iddh /, a work ascribed to 
Buresvaracharya is similar in style and method to the 
Balahrula which confirms the identity of Visvarupa with 
Bures varacha rya. 

There is other evidence also to show the identity of 
Suresvara and Visvarupa. As Air. P V. Kane has it 
(J.B B H A.S , 1 1)25, pp 205- 207), In Pa nl v / / a madham 
(Bombay Sanskrit Series, Vol. 1, Part 1, p, 57) a versa 1 

-Oil Bcdal* i ?dti v 

1 15S3; arm cufidt rd^irard g-sprstiR j mm 

(AnandStfranm Text of the Vitrtikai ‘Wsrfafed it. ) 
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from the Byhaddniuynka-Bhc'^yu-Vcutika (X. t 97) of 
Suresvara is ascribed to Visvarupa , and in the Put usartha- 
ptabodha of Brahman anda Bharat! , the Nai^kamiya- 
ndclh t. a woi k of Suresvara, is ascribed 4 to Visvarupa 
Mr Kane writing about the commentary of Visvarupa on 
Vaiftavalkva, says that the style of Visvarupa is simple 
and forcible and resembles that of Sankara and that he 
quotes from the Vedic Samhitu <? and often supports his 
position by quotations from the Rgveda , from the 
Btahmana ,s and from the r?mnsad< These characteristics 
may support the view that he was a pupil of Sankara 
In the light of this evidence we should be naturally 
inclined to accept that Suresvara had realiv another name 
Visvarupa In the Hi stony of Dhurrw Shiistm Literature. 
Mr Kane has given other statements also which 
identify Suresvara and Visvarupa (pp 261—63) 
However so far we do not possess any internal 
decisive evidence to establish the identity of the 
commentator of Vapiavalkya and the pupil of Sankara- 
charya once for all But at least we can say that there is 
sufficient ground for such an identity 


TJMBEK A AND BHAVABH l T TI 

ft was perhaps for the first time that Umbeka, the 
pupil of Ehimarila was identified with Bhavabhuti. the 
dramatist, when Mr. S P Pandit found a manuscript of the 
Malat'Tmadftora, m which the work was ascribed to the 
pupil 5 of Bhatta Kumarila, to “ Umvekaeharya 6 who 
attained to his learning through the favour of c Sri 

■* fcfig \ 



Kumar 1 bvar i i t B i J t 7 bn p 1 tn re 
evuenoe his been s f P X t 0 U i th t relief 
The statements of Chitsukhiicharya and Piaityaksvarupa 
Bhagvao have been nlre.uR given At one mure place 
(p 23a — Ninu/t/ Scout \ the > tmmiontotor ui the C'/nt'nikJn 
mentions the name nf Vmheka as the i onnnentator on the 
SlokuznHiko There f ore hm statement cannot 

be of one who lacks m formation That I'mbekn wrote 
a commentary on the Sloh'/r at i/ht/ is uko pmved from 
the evidence of Anandnpurnu m the I I'hjnytiunn ic foiled 
to by M R Telanga m his Introduction to the 
Mahmichjavubtmhana; and the wonk Vmfwktth hrnil'aw 
uptti’ also seem to express the same flung Mr Pandit 
in his Introduction to the (InufhiMho lias pointed 
out that what Bhavahhuti says about himself and 
his family does not seem to be inconsistent with Hie tradi 
tion that Rumania Bliatt i ".as one of his teachers (p 
ccvii) He refers to hk anecstms as trsfhtrmuT;, 

and urn'ftkrm which shows that his 
family possessed the tradition of Vedie learning which 
includes Mlmamsa also The identification of Bhavahhuti 
with Umbeka, the Mlmfniisaka and pupil of Rumania has 
been accepted In MM Kuppuswami Shasfcn Odd" Second 
Oriental Conference pp. IHIdt) Mr Kane raises the 
difficulty (-J B B R A b , Yol 111 p 2d 2) that he does not 
utter a word about his proficiency in Mlmaihs;? This has 
been taken by Mr Pandit (Intro (bnul p toviu) as a 
point tn support the blent i lien turn Bhavahhuti, at least, 
calls himself ^wumuin?: in the ruaraibmueharita 
which is explained bv VTrarfighava as 

It is known from the commentary that 
Bhavahhuti was only a title of which two explana- 
tions are given, viz. — (i) that a lertam king being pleased 


7 iffa HT®a r iuf!ay q$fsjg t 
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with him gave this titled or it was Siva who gave him ^ 
(extraordinary powers) and therefore he was called vraijfh- 
( ) This was also pointed out by Mr V N 

Shastri m the Indian Antiquatiq, 1925, p 55 So it 
seems that so long as we do not get anything contra- 
dictory to it, we may accept that Umbeka is another name 
of Bhavabhhti 

MANDANA AND UMBEKA 

It is bv relying on tradition that some sehohus 
began to think that Umbeka was the name of Man d ana 
Otherwise there is no other evidence to prove that There 
1 = no doubt about it that Umbeka wrote a commentary on 
Kumarila’s Slokavdrtika First we have the evidence of the 
Yuktisvrka.'pro'pTnan ' of Bnmakrsiia, a commentator on the 
fdwMradlpikd of Parthasarathi Misra Under the very 
first verse we have “ qer 

i qrTfuWrt: 

(the first verse of the Si V art ) ) stK®*9 

ij;?n^3RiTr?T^={ar^lT?^lf l” 

Pratyaksvarupa Bhagavan in Nay an apra iv.di a l on the CJdt- 
suklti (p, 235, Nir Sag Ed) quotes a verse 9 from the Sloka- 
odrtika and gives the explanation given bv Umbaka 
(Umbeka). Thirdly Anandapurna, the author of the Yidya- 
^arjart on Sriharsa’s K ha n da n a l:hn n da - k h ddya (p 75) quotes 
two verses 1 * from the SloJcavartika, and gives the expla- 
nation of Uveka (Umbeka). Umbeka might have written 
his commentary on the Tantrcrvdrtika also but we have no 
other proof for that except the statement of Ivrsnadeva 

5 “ipreiKr-'srrpsFT su? rfh ?rsTT 

isvruvmrkm i IN?? qw 

Sl The verse runs as 5qr%figrg etc. 

J 0 Sf&sfg ScSN . SPH^ and S?*Ri 3 ^ ywM 

( Si Va p 21 &) 


TTlilt Mb udu [Li 'y r-twOtentu t 1 . M, 1 ! ~r,r t< ^r,,,hkr! Oil 

the basis of the winds if Hr? >77'’' roll pika 

hi? been shown to lie n: < rrii t Ami A?]* 1 i e stroug 
ree son- to prove that Mao Ainu m not Umbeka Tn the 
South Indian rea drv? or r!:-> wr^r $ifM 

etc UvS Prof Kuppusw <n u Minsfri t >■ > 1 1 ‘t’- 1 nut we have 
which different «•>*?'! - frmn 'fa '"Dua Still 


more conclusive proof is that XHubeka in h *s commentary" 
nn the Bhavananireht . points out different readings, which 
is not possible if the eomrm o a tor and the author are 
identical Even tie wntum a eomm'mtniw on his own 
work will have to be taken a-, done doubly here if we 
take the commentator to he th>* a*'" 1 a- the author 
This also occurred to Dr (langemtha -Ilia when he 
remarked, 4 ‘ Put this condition is fuddled b\ the 
Bhamumhfko itself and the writing of i( separate 
commentary upon both the metrical and piwse portions of 
the original by the author himself would appear to he a 
departuie from the ordraan va\s of the write? " It will 
not be out of place to note that Mamlanu is (ailed Mist a 
while Umbeka is called Bhatta Mr T K ( Tuntamnni 
(r Jotu'nrl of Otvrptal fiex'ut, !'e!> , H»oD, pp P2, 4d 47) takes 
it to be prened that Ihtueka (Bbuabhutit and Mamkna 
wcic two diherent persons and gives them dilVtuent dates, 
viz „ 455—720 and f>50 700 inspect defy. Mi V V 
Kane also, diftcmjti.ues between Mandana and Umbeka, 
and the dates given to them Ip him for their literary 
activities are G w 0 -710 AD and 700-730 AD. respec- 
tively 


1 1 mrw— 'tufurnrih %m? i wart Enr^rih 

$3= nnsr?»TT 3 r- 3 'm t wm farry-rrlhWumfn s an >4 

i qonej; toU sRitrfe-uii 

•ssnfrfiNt^af 1 mw*? a; Runffai ws> 1 

Bhsvatu ivoki (0 5 rnnentary) p 77 
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MANDAAA AND bURESVARA 

Ihe most vexed question if that of the identity of 
Mandana and Suresvara [fc is a very old tradition and 
is generally accepted by Pandits that Mandana who was 
first a Mini anise ka became a Yedantm after being defeated 
m the con trove? sy with Sankara which was held on the 
condition of conversion. Dr Ganganatha Jha in his 
Introduction to the B/tavaruivheka and Pandit G. N 
Kaviraja m his Introduction to Dr Jha's Translation 
of the Tantr'aiartika did not question this tradition 
It was Prof S. Euppuswami Shastri who first made 
the following remarks m the Third Oriental Con- 
ference ■ “In my critical introduction to my edition of 
the Brahmasiddhi to be issued shortly, it will he proved 
beyond any reasonable doubt that Mandana-Suresvara 
equation in the history of Advadta is a myth . and 
that Mandana is not, but Suresvara undoubtedly is, a 
disciple of Sankara, (see Report, p 480). The present 
writer is not in possession of the Brahmas'iddln , which does 
not seem to hare yet been published Therefore Mr Kuppu- 
swami Shastri’s points cannot be given here. Mr. P V. Kane 
in his article on the predecessors of Vijnanesvara ( J B B 
RA.S , 1925, p 207) accepted that both Bhavabhuti and 
Mandana Misra were probably the pupils of Kumarila and 
that the first also was called TJmbeka and the latter Sures- 
vara or Vis'varupa In his later note (J B BR.A.S., 1927, 
p 293), after discussing some chronological points, he says, 
“ If the traditional date of Sankara (viz , 788 — 820 AD.) 
is correct then the literary activity of Suresvara, the pupil 
of Sankara will ordinarily lie between 810 — 830 A D 
This shows that between Mandana and Suresvara there 
will be a gap of about hundred years Unless and until 
it is proved that the traditional date of Sankara is entire- 
ly wrong we mu 4 hold it as established that Mandana 
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and Pnresvtirn are different person- altogether He also 
points out ih.tt had Sinesvara hem a pupil of Rumania 
m previous (lavs, lie toultl net have referred In lure as 
Wima'msaka u mvnnv.'i (see verses 9 and 10 of the present 
work H The first. \ei m 1 ouurs in the Xlokurrltfika of 
Kumari la fp 871. Benares edition) Prof' M. Ilimamm 
m his article named 1 Snresvara and Maud an a MisTa 5 
(JRAS, 1023, pp 259—283) gave some doctrinal 
differences to show that Hand an ;i and Safes vara me 
different personalities There are three points on 
which he laid stress- 1 hat Mandana holds p\u to be the 
asraya of avuhn while SureRnui maintains that Brahman 
is the asraya, that according to Suresvara, nothing but 
Brahman persists when liberation takes place 1 >ut at cord- 
ing to Mandana avidyfvuivritti as a form of nhfnwa re- 
mains till eternity and that m Mandnnu's opinion medita- 
tion was necessurv after the knmv Sedge of the (' pat)hv(h 
to give the final knowledge, while Suresvara, as a dis- 
ciple of Sankara, emphatically denies it It is difficult to 
understand how these differences go to prove, that the 
different views necessarily belong to two different persons 
When we are told that Mandana ui hr- Inti r life became a 
disciple of Sankara, u is nothing strange if there be a 
difference between the views he held before and those he 
onirse to aecept aftciwai’dLs A similar argument is given 
in Mr Him'UMjta s introduction to the ,Va ns kfc nu yu s uldh i 
where he says that a view which the commentator has as- 
cribed to Mandana has been criticised bv Surekvara The 
same reply can he given in this ease also. Suresvara could 
legitimately criticise any view which was against isiihkara- 
Vedilnta, even if it was his own view before Two more 

urardi ^ uTH tra -stTJ^fkunHsi; \ tff’Wf- 

trgfs=w^f^}. u ^ 
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evidences have been given by Mr. Hiriyanna to prove that 
Mandarin was not Suresvara One of them is of a certain 
book called Giu'uvam sa- Lit vyn in which it is written that 
Sankara met Maudana first and then Suresvara. The 
hook not being before us we cannot say anything 
about its authority The second statement 13 is that of 
Vi d yaran y amun i , die author of I> rh a da i 'a uyaka ~v a .■ iika- 
?aiYi. He states the opinion 14 of tire author of the B> ahma- 
•'iddui (p 573. Benares Edition') to support a particular 
interpretation of ‘ A 'cu veil. The commentator on the Vdi- 
iihrtsaia says that it is the view of Man dan a (ws? 

This can also be explained The author may be 
giving the opinion of the same man from a different work 
of his But the statement of the commentary, if relied 
upon, has some weight Fur, instead of telling us that the 
wnter was citing from another work he gives the name of 
Mandarin Misra Mr T. E Chintamani, for no expressed 
reasons, has given two different dates to Mandana and 
Suresvara thereby making them different { Journal of 
Oii filial Research, Madras, 1929, p 47) 

Thus we see that although scholars have begun ,to 
raise doubt regarding the identity of Mandana and Sures- 
vara, there is no substantial evidence to show that elearl\ 
Mr Kane’s argument depends on chronology He relies 
on the traditional date of Sankara which must be placed 
back by at least a century The question of respect for 
Kumar ila has no significance The word which Sures- 
vara uses for the supporters or the author of the verse is 
Mimamsakammanya which literally means one who pro 
fesses to be a Mimaiiisrka This is no disrespect m the 
proper sense when after the conversion Suresvara realised 


See Hie note ' Buri.bva.ia niid Aland. us.) (J, R. A B , 
pp. 96-97). 

‘ gfe mg i 
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bd* 

that those \h held su l view i t, ta e Minimi a^a.s 

The conclusion maw a imm t.Uc statement of the t ■ ntiila 
s nra may count for something it it is supported hy othci 
solid evidence But we have none at present 

JllS IKtc 

The date of Xu rosy nra is closely connected with that 
of Xaiikaraehfina, and, if he was the same man as Man 
dan a. with Rumania Rhatt.it uo The traditional date 
of Sankara presents several difficulties and therefore ie- 
qmres revision Vaehaspati M isra whose 1 date has been 
fixed at 841 A D quotes front the RancLajHldikil, a work of 
Padmapada. a disciple <i Sankara , and he also criticised 
Bhaskara who wrote against Sufi Kara Thus sulficient 
time should he allowed between Sankara and Vaehaspati 
There is another evidence regarding the date of Xuresvara 
and Sahkaracharya, given hv T R Phintaniaui (.lountal 
of Oriental Re watch 1929, pp 43-44), which seems to be 
stronger Vidvananda .Inina uuntcs one of Suresvaru's 
verses from the fi'r/taJfl tw/t/n /,ii~l>!ifOya-i urtika This 

Vidvananda, the author of the 1 stanfthani has been men 
tinned by dinasemn the author of the Rrhai/dhot irumstt 
pnrana which was written in 705 Sake or 733 X 1) 
Therefore Xuresvera must he dated ut the beginning of 
the eighth and in the end of the seventh centum, 
and Sankara, will have to he placed somewhere m the 
middle of the seventh century A 1) The arguments 
given hy Iv, T Telanga from the internal evidence 
of the Bhasya on Sutras, m Ins Introduction to 
the Mudmidksaw/ and those advanced hj Mr Pandit in Uw 
Introduction to the Gututaraho, ultimately lead to the same 
date The date of Kunmrila Rhatta can be determined 
from the date of Bhavahhuti who, we know, was a disciple 
of Rumania along with Mandana. Ills date is fixed as from 
350 to 720 Now the date of Suresv ira which is dett nnined 
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tvtheal >e ou ideiati ’i will not conflict with the date of 
Man dan a determined from the date of Bhavabliuti Thus 
this chronology will not go against the tradition which 
maintains that Mandana and Suresvata are the names of 
the same person 

No more is known about the earlier life of Suresvara 
The same tradition -which identifies him as Mandana, 
places the great controversy of Mandana and Sankara at 
Mahismati and according to other version at Rudrapma 
in the south We also know with some certainty that 
Suresvara was given the charge of KamakotipJtha of 
Kanehi (Coii]eevaram) when Ankara left that place, and 
the former remained there for life 

His Works. 

From the Safi kai’udigv ij ay a , we know that the Nais- 
kdi 7n ya.Yiddhi was Suresvara's first attempt It was his in- 
dependent work which gives the whole Vedantic doctrine in 
a very lucid style Next he wrote the two Vdrtikas on the 
Sdhkaui Bhdsyas on the Trdtthiya and Brhaddronyaka 
V'panifucH But these are not the only works of Ms Two 
more of his Vartika s’ are existent One of them is a 
Vartika on Sankara's Daksind rmiHistot i a which is named 
Mana&oWuPa by the author and contains 365 verses. The 
other is a very small Vartika of only 64 verses This is 
called Pancfilkamna-VriHika Both of these were pub 
hshed by the Mysore Government The second was also 
published in the Kashi Sanskrit Series Pandit 
Gopinath Kaviraja m his Introduction to the Tantra- 
vdrtika Translation (p xin) has referred to Suresvara’s 
Vartika on Sankara’s 11 padekt-Saha&ri Therefore, 
there is one more Vartika written by him There 
is also a book named S cdmjyasiddJii commented 
upon by Bhaskarananda Sarasvati This is also 
attributed to Sure^araobarya The book m a Vedanta 
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As AJii i r’a 1 r iknresvura k» ov " ;<> •>’ the mthor of 
Y'ulhirh’i'hi T'dd' a, n~i nr <’},•’ ! /-Vom-mr/H’'/ Ml.nahfd- 

nukin-«i«nJ:~r, tii'ltolo'-trldl, mO km/ •ni-'i'Min Hit? first 
four honks have hr^n niddish' d o,d HoO >n-> idd ht wa j also 
to he published from Vadr's Vrdnri..'' ■ sn ! ?<.* -aid about 
the H photadddhl 


The Phksem 'VitEK 


The present work is written to supplement an<! e\pl mi 
— for tins is the function of a f tie 1 t'hfmn n! Sn 

Banka mcharya on the TVo/iPH/mamy'o''/ This ('/>< t dytd 
is one of the famous / r nm//W>. end -iiocbdly iaiuortafit fur 
the doctrine of the five Kosis. which n not mum in unv 
other VjH/tisrtd In this noth tin- ■ uhn ( ,f Adwnto Phdo- 


sopV, vi" practice] n well a*, tOvnvTn a!, ore irveu That 
is why the proof u>iritn,>{ teachc- asked his discmle 
iPhivesvn re whom he know to he i in t'ttest man to write on 
this l ndiU^’d •, ilmiy with that on the Bditithlra ‘ttjakn In 
this work tlie aidhor ha- Jo-civ followed, BaftlTara There 


ts very little of entn ism of otlier mows with which the 
other f i/si/Jyi h so lull Stiresvara Hears the words of 
the (ihilnjo where the) are l>s iwT liiyihlo and sometimes 
elaborates them with his own comments. His task was 
only to explain Hahkum. 'There fore his own views different 
from Sankara or different from the other branches of 
Sankara- Vedanta are not easily traceable. The mam dif- 
ference between the two mam si bools of Sankara's philo- 
sophy viz those of the Vimw*ia mid the Bidirnati lies in 
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the dif e ent niter pi etatfon f the words of tl e great teacher 
Such a difference is not possible m the direet pupils of 
Sankaio but it d eve 1 ops slowly By reading only this parti- 
cular work of Suresvara it is not possible to collect those 
fine differences in the small details of a/lvoita It is believed 


that the Bhamati school was developed from Suren, -ara 
tin ugh Serve ill atm aumm who is supposed to be the pupil 


of Snrefcvera 


The othe” school has its origin in the Pr Hoha- 


jNidtko and the Vicam.ia It is only after a thorough scru- 


tiny of the ran tier found in all the bocks of Suresvara and 


those of the other school that any definite conclusions may be 
drawn as regards the subtle differences to be found in these 
works This book is mainly devoted to the interpretation 
of the rpuni : nd In this book also at one or two places we 
find long discussions, mainly on the topics of the Mimaiiisa. 
They will be pointed cut further The views of opponents 
arc also criticised without naming them Some of those 
i iows perhaps belong to the pre-Sankara Vedantms. Such 
discussions and criticisms, are, however, very little m the 
work, the work mainly following the tost of the Bha^a At 
least at one place Suresvara differs from his teacher, where 
he (Suresvara) expresses his opinion very modestly (Cf. 
llmhmavallt, 541) 


Principal Contents 

The Tuittinijopu aPud contains three mllP, viz , 
d ! kh(l~udll , Brahma- odlli or B rah man attda-m dll and 

Bhijn-wll~ and so does the Vdrti br The SiJcra-valil is a 
sort of introduction which prepares a candidate to grasp the 
main teaching of the Upamsad. With the very first intro- 
duction of the Uvaniuid by Saiikara, m the words ^flfqi^Tsr- 
ssprf^fn sstryfi which is explained by Suresvara in 
two verses very carefully (ride Verses 7 and 8). a very impor- 
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Ui t quc t i u c ^ t l s f ) 

Kumarda wdiuh tnrtf l>»it.<jtiwn i" uttaniarjic b\ 

action alone and one demrou^ m Id’jratuui nm-i perform 
the and ^fef%=E actions. Ihi, \ am i- touted hy 

Sankara and buub 1 both m tin* iolho’ tug manner: 
(J) r Fho compulsory daih per for iMihvi umimt destrm the 
stored up actions tiuw de^ne "v tetliei u\ert <,n!\ the sm 
which would he pi educed b\ nut doing them and loan tf it is 
supposed that thm r do destro\ pist ictimm dim t 'mint 
destroy good ones, foi these is no antagonism with them 
(: 2} Liberation cannot be the re-un . ,r anion, Lr in that 
case it will be If it be held that b\ ibe • omhinntnm 

oX knowledge with action the latter w id produce a uon- 
destructible fruit, that too is not peo-ibSe \Y bat ever is Ivgun 
must end TX again jpkTg (negation timmgb destruction) 
is advanced as a contra n nsstame the >epK m that d is, 
after all, negation Hence a dissimilar example Kveti nega- 
tion does not exist ami is not realK Lie cheat of anything for 
it can have no relation with (e* latent things} 

Then follow ,SW h/r, the rules to be ohsmed in reading a 
text, then the meditation mm- <ii f ,unh then iiruvci for 
mtelligence and health then praters f'n>* wealth, fame and 
pupils Sankara just dies the prater for wealth on the 
ground that wealth m ncce.-ma iw tor good mb urns which are 
m turn necess.m for dost rosing: sins which again is netes- 

1 1 r 

sary to get knowledge hi the lath chapter the meditation 
over Brahman in the form of Um r>jah rti> is desenlied in 
the sixth, Brahman is described as tiuitto, ninja, etc , and the 
way to get at it is pointed out to be Kusmmia The next 
chapter describes Brahman in the terms of fivefold things 
( ) the meditation over which is also a way to reach 

f ’ hrgrdi xuvrer ua i p&t vrz & w - 
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Praqaput In the eighth chapter tl e meditation over Rrnh 
man as sellable 1 Om ’ is given Then follow the duties of 
a meditator At the end of the tenth chapter Suresvara 
savs that these actions (viz , meditation, etc ) must be per 
formed so long as the knowledge of Atman is not produced, 
for these are the means for that But when the knowledge 
is acquired, the whole of Esifewg, i e the mles for perfoi ru- 
ing actions is useless 

B > ah, iii a r a n d u-walli —In the beginning of this Valli > it 
is remarked by the Bhasyakare and the Vartika-kara that 
the S'tkm-ouUi dealt with the meditation of Brahman 
under limitation, the present. Yaill is begun for the know 
ledge of Brahman free from limitations For the latter 
alone can result in liberation and the former has prosperity 
( wjgspr ) as its fruit Suresvara remarks here that libera 
tion is not produced Hence it does not follow action, but 
knowledge The desire for liberation (from misery) is 
natural and one must make effort only if he knows the 
method The attainment of Brahman is not like that of 
a thing separate It is like the attainment of a tenth 
person who was really not missing but was ignored in count- 
ing, which was wrong Brahman is not separate from us 
by time or space Without such an interpretation the word 
brahman (not limited by time space or things) will not be 
applicable. 

Apoho-V ihda and Kzanabhahua-Y ada — In connection 
of the interpretation of the words to* n® 

Suresvara refutes the theory of A‘poha. These words 
though expressing the sense, opposite to untruth, ignorance 
and finiteness, cannot mean ' nothing. The primary sense 
of a word is not the negation of things other than those ex- 
pressed by itself Really such a sense can be only taken from 
a sentence, ie. Apoha is not a hut a {(j 

Vart, 63 and further) The sentence in question cannot 
also refer to momentary existence, for such a thing is against 
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in v enei i rt v there nu it trutt n t «n 
i\ \ r **1 "1) ll ireiuic t ie *a tern o 

cannot point to jios ;t ■ 'a > 1 mieniap existence 

Altnan - vo‘ > h - Kilt ni <>! hi '(, irlt j fhjf p uiisrioa - tir ,^) hut 
‘ t < hntit,il .‘'ifit if 1 1‘ Atman ’ e the agent of aw it will 
not be and w*r*a. Tire ntodnu uthms in Buddlb tv] rich 
are illumine i by the runs dmmm^s o' \tmau mo wmngly 
uttrilmh d to . ttiiuni 1 hi 1 *- 1 it ( x -v'ii diat know ledge takes 
place Other v, iso it w mI - ulkuI >. Mr inian 

Ci mi ion >toi >">’ - in i tie / r ■ we hn\o dm de- 


scription of creation winch hepHm ns 
etc. While explaining ihi- 
creation in the true smise is not p 
identical with everything wsfarer), 


SniV'b <ii e holds that 
vsihlc Brahman is 
it m ( ha egoless. one 


and neither cause nor ofToi i In -u» h a tomhtmn creation 


is not posnhle There is not linin’ which van h(* tie cause 
of creation, everything event Brahman is oiled and ilr.ih 
man too is not the cause li ueahoii m xunposed to he 


the nature of Brahman there should m* always creation, 


This too is not possible when then 1 is no spate (£*r) and 


time (% m )(1 u 7A (42). and it time and sp.no are created 
they must have other tune and spare Mims there ii the 
ddiicidlA called /rp/A-ms tri ht.jituhi i j I 'real mi) m pus- 
| tie m none of the three tune-., for Brahman does not belong 


to any. It is not in Urn past for it Is iho cause of all time 
(the past included) It is not to he m the future tor it is not 
an effect of anything (Teufcion w not po.-vldo even in the 


present for Brahman 
second and it is 


(the so-ealhm ('realm) u without a 
changeless Creation tan he of either 


«j^r (existent) or of (non-existent). Both are nm 
possible W hat is existent minnot he erected and what 
is non-existent that too eannot lie created for it, has no rela- 


tion with any cause. The mx modifications ot existence 
are {’ha ageless. If not, there will he if the birth 

of birth is accepted. Again, time, action (a 4 and wd) 
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r, d r (i 1 imot lx 1 tip eiuse ( ftfir-tf ) of creation f r 
< 11 tncse -c.tr e the effect of ignorance mp to 147) 

Thus creation is only an illusion nnd not a reality 
Tim illusion take* rise from Atman affected by ignorance 
\}\ further details aie given from Vurt 158 onward From 
VUitihit Hid to 17*2 a very beautiful description of humic 
bij'th is given which is baicd on ‘srsnsp*?:’; and further 
the birth of fog- and is described (up to 
1 7.7) Then the nature of ssrfevir is described (178 — 79) 
Then comes a description of the process of rebirth and the 
birth of and In this connection the usual 

tumbles m ibe womb are described m a forceful lan era 
age and i lie three ages beginning with childhood are expos- 
ed in their dark side m order to create (non-attach- 

ment') The description of the modifications which take 
p] ice in the hodv is closed with a hoirible picture of death 
\ moral is added to this storv m the following words : 

nrur fmu jpf m tuuut udm wumf 3ur% vrifsr&srr i 
arafh fuwHfsassr: sNsrN*: i! 

m*r urmpf cukr: mu: mtnAu du i 
utrKwrssifff^r ^grss^r^tsg'iumf^ n (Vart 21 9-20 ) 

"While writing these descriptions the philosopher has 
become almost a poet At the end it is said that all these 
modifications (i%w:) belong to the f^UFsrfk but due to 
ignorance the diva considers them as his own 

In the chapters two to four the Vurlika merely explains 
the words of the Bhdftya and there is nothing special 
These chapters contain the descriptions of the Annamava 
Prana maya and Manomaya Kosas With the description 
of the Anandamaya Ko'a, an important question is discuss- 
ed by Sankara and Suresvara both Sankara maintain^ 
against others whom Suresvara refers as ufasaMRn:, that 
Anaudaraaya w not Para-TJr-ihman but hn es 

r n 
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van sals th t if i ftt f i t le 1 er is 

described h\ calling ,t V i (ii<ui<i .(Ml a ( .nd the wtl er aspect, 
viz , eirjover or evpenem-er w dewtrihed b\ railing it 
Anandiimaya b'mil.ai i gi\es live points in support of his 
view 

(1) Amindamni.i is asm because m is spoken m that 

context Annamasa. etc are dl effects. 

Therefore Aimndau.a' a is also Kfu \ a 

(2) The word expresses a feurr (a modi hen - 

tion) If the other meaning of *1*?? viz , 
abundance is taken it a ill be un -insistent with 

srasra etc 

(8) Thirdly, we find the words 

m the text These words w i LI be mi 
‘ intelligible if is laki-u f.o be Para- 

Brahman For in that case there will he no 
room to pass on duresvnia observes that 
(passing) mav mean two things, 
either surpassing (w?m) or reaching (snfg)* 
both are impossible in the ease of Para, 
which is Atman itself None < an rea< h the 
self or surpass it 

(4) Anaiidurnayu is supposed to possess head. etc. 

which is not possible in the Piusn winch is 
devoid of all characteristics 

(5) Further, there is a maufm about Para which 

raises a doubt about its existence (sra«3 
etc Such a doubt is not possible in the 
ease of one who possesses the head and other 
limbs The question as to why Bhrgu did not 
proceed further from Ammdamayn if it was 
not the end is answered bv Bureevnra in two 

L 

ways In the \iujid*ivtU! Brahman was de- 
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scribed and the five Kosdb given are onlv the 
i ! jeans tu reach it So the means only are 
given One 'who has performed tapas with 
regard to these means must know the end 
from the Vakya itself There being nothing 
to he done, it is left un described Or the 
word An an da which is used m 

does not mean Anandaraaya hut 
An an da without characteristics which is 
Brahman without doubt 

lii the sixth chapter, the discourse being over 
some questions are raised "Does one without know- 
ledge reach 1 that region (Brahman) after death 1 
If one not learned does not reach, what is the 
proof that a learned man reaches and whether 
it (the other region, Brahma-loka) exists or not ? The last 
question, viz , of existence is first discussed. All effect has 
a real cause The world consisting of Aka&a. etc , is effect 
Therefore it must have a real cause It cannot be unreal 
For what is not real is no cause Here the question of 
entrance (*nw) is discussed by the Bhasya and the Yartika 
both. All possible way? of entrance are denied in the case 
of Atman. It is significant that the example of the reflec- 
tion of the sun m the water is also included here ( Of . 
Bha*ya 

and Vdftikn 388) This would, mean that 
Sankara and Suresvara do not favour the view which is 
called In the conclusion it is said that the 

entrance is only supposed in order to emphasise the identity 
of Brahman with the Jiva who was spoken of as entered 
into the cave of intellect The passage *OTi^ if ii«i flWPWf 
is utilized to deduce three kinds of existence, viz., 

and wwifaV Here Suresvara says that 
all conception of false existence (which consists of 
cause and effect) is possible only if Atman is accepted as 


I 


1 I r 


r i!l\ e\i L 1 1 s i i 1 ' ] t 

tbc CMlitPHl't’ >1 i >! -T r ! I Tlf q i- uj tt~ f 1 ^) RVfl' 

HI £|jg absence nf OiiTJ!,’® oi> 1 ' ’ts I i -iVuS'il ’ ) 1 f K ! I d! ■ he 

existence of Bi itliiiii'!! I'lnrdh '''i f inn nf Prana 

etc cannot wivb wit bum P s t \i'-u j 'b * i» u* ' ho is not 
a lombiuatmn 

J-j Pits Snrcs’, ,)i ! s,s- the* the a run "cuts -u p i *oi 1 111*4 
the oxmteiKe a 1 * 1 u\'t ']’ anti now the ,u i '-tmu Tmf^i^trjr, ot" 
is introduced Pm Sanl-tum "a - m >' 1 tiu* lolluwmg 
arguments of iear etc, in tin- mire pmrt \m, 

1 V/. wm wdb 

Phaswn .bntl i n t her then 
&uilnu’a mtrnducCs the sentence *r n^f^qr’, nit . hesam 
that by spur (effect) mtum, st^, vwzfaw ami 
the question about the evsience has been ( iia\vi i r- 
ed and now the question of ,0 inumieut 111 the ease of 
the learned is answered Hut Smcwa'a wuh all modest). at 
his command says that tin* question also has hum answered 
by ‘ etc. Thus all the three questions aie answered 

here. 

77 / e of sure „,,d ^r#?.-'~Uere a \erv 

important question lias ham r 1 1 -*«•<! in Sankara and has 
been also dismissed b\ Sure'' ana it is about the identity 
ar otherwise of one who knows ,md passes ufh the Pane 
Brahman. There can he three positions The kmnvei is 
different thorn Biahman or is rdentua! with it*or is both 
{hfVcieut and ideniva! f i d i herein. <• {%} is accepted it will 
(leagamsr the t* rut is with li declare nlentny. e.q.. ‘fis’ifl tr^r- 
=55TTf%a5Rf and ‘m iftsssri The 

opponent would sa\ , F‘ thev memcepte.1 as identicals piss- 
big is not imsstMe. 'Hm same Pmig cannot he subject 

mid object both The .sentence sgR shows 1 hut. 

they are the same, i’or one thing cannot turn into 
a quite different thing Still, a question remains. The use 
of *r*fe will be Iiselesb hi that c isc A leTy to all this 
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s give i the f 11 l*n v iy 1 he ttamment i this 
ta^e ir. hr,e the attainment uf the tenth man, who not 
counting himself thinks that there are only nine This 
attaining m not like the arrival at a village Tor in that 
o,me the instruct ion will he regarding the wav and not 
regarding the destination itself as is the case here The 
attainment of fearh-nw condition is not possible m D'toJta 
for duality w the cause of fear Further duality is 
experienced I hr u ugh ignorance like a second moon by a 
tairninha (hilf-hlmd) Du a lit'- is experienced in waking 
and dreaming stale hut is not experienced m deep sleep 
( ) nnd meditation ( ?mrBr ). Theiefoie it is false. 

The authojit} of is not to he questioned for it 

is the natural state not dependent on anything external 
If the dualist says that fear >s caused not by Isvara 
alone but with (demerit) the answer is that in 

that case too fear cannot be removed for sratf is an 
invariable concomitant of (the condition of being 

a diva). Therefore it is bettei to accept ignorance as the 
cause of duality and fear both The view is not 

criticised for h is obviously self -contradictory 

The Meonwg of Stvilndidi. — The sah]-sdfiti spoken 
of here is not an actual action. It is only a mental action. 
Thus alone the difficulty of subject and ob]ect being in the 
same is lemoved, i e , Atman knows itself in different wavs 
Moreover ffhe differences of sub]eet and object are due to 
ignorance They are removed with it. Suresvara says 
that ^fhkrduti also means the removal of the connection 
with the tjhhu The eighth chapter ends here 

In the next chapter, it is pointed out m the very begin- 
ning that Brahman is not che object of knowledge (sml 
and name (^srnr) is not applicable to it, Hence the verse 
qdt etc In Vu iddci my a dddh i also the author 

says that the grounds of application of name are 
not p t m Brahman therefore it is not expressed m 



\ ] s 6 B it Tl r 1 i * \ 1 i st f r 

ns ihev WUiu Up 1 lif Ithi<u <i' ti ft nhi "k>-}’ v\ ithout, 

vi course evptf'sSTi'.; Xtomu • ; cl- Snresvura s that 
such a phenomenon is pn^d ! e ,> mne, ant a is weak 

it rid know ledoe m mr * r wit i’h ■ is mplc -s' t lie sleep- 
ing man, who wake- an os r*iUi im his without 

under stand mu onWhar i 


ohn 


■ id dh > ft m no a 


i n ' tfsp'; in tv/. 
sets- v is the 

t ho ■ (H).si ini is toss 1 T 
h f ’- 'fsoir like medicine 
■v’r > io tn- Atman alone 


destroyer of ignorance thoie ■ < 
ant Brahman ' and this Ini \,n 
after removing the dm ;is>, and 
rema ms 

ami Sro'emam iiuiud-aes here a uwv 

impoifitnt discussion on Bhawa When the above 
described stage m reached sa\s hi there is no owl 
of anything further, neither Bliuwma is required nor any 
other means of knowledge dins quorum has not been 
raised In Sankara in the Bhama Tlirudoie it h all the 
more important The Mimam-aka's hold dud. nlunmte 
purpose of the whole Yedie literature is to order to perform 
net ion ami to os plain and I'esorihe such nil m lion and give 
details which <<re neec-sun ft o the pet fonn.mre of sudi 
an action Nem so f r as the />/•</' nm ya poilum of the Veda 
is coin erned the Vedwitm has iitdhmg to umteml But it is 
unacceptable to S;u' ! *aia and his dn-mpU>* to keep th 1 f'ptf- 
ulnad '• in the same i iiegury The { /w,nV(ids according to 
the Sankara -Yed alms iKd with a new subject altogether 
In the siho’ e of Mi “dih.'-a, such smi truces as thou art 
that’ { in# } and ‘ 1 am Brahman ’ (®r surfer) are taken 
as dependent on eeitaiu in junet ions Such an injunction, 
again may he either for meditation (/ jdn-unh) or for 
knowledge {J it aim ; 'The tint is the view of the Bhatta 


1 ’ i 

(Nf i 103) 
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bchool and also if Bral raadatta an old Vedantm who 
differs iiom Sankara [ pciaUrm is also given the names 
B hamuli and P i nsa ;ukh ylma The Bhavamivadins hold 
that words (of &i'utt) do not give the final knowledge If 
is the result of a long practice on the lines of the ideas 
expressed in the S 'run This view has heen criticised by 
Snresvnra in the following manner Brahman cannot be 
the object of Bhavana because it is {unknown) 

It is not expressed even by the sentences A thing even 
unreal may be meditated upon only if it is somehow known 
or even if it is expressible in words Brahman is neither 
Therefore it cannot be the object of Bkaiand Secondly 
Bhava'nd, when it does not grasp the object as such cannot 
produce a real knowledge of the object (here Brahman) 
For example, the Bhavana of sdver (winch is false) cannot 
produce the knowledge of Snkti (mother o' pearl) m any 
w T ay. 

The other view of the Mlmamsakas is that of fMmr 
(injunction) Anything given m the Vedas must be a part 
of some injunction This view is attributed to the 
Prabhakara? The most extreme position is that the 
sentences m the VpariBath describe the agent and gods 
etc. which are a part of the actions enjoined 

in the The milder view is that even if the 

Vpani^ads are taken to be wholly independent of Bid! unarm 
portion, they themselves contain injunctions such as ‘snwr 
m all other statements should be taken as 

ariharudat c dependent on such injunctions The view of 
fsr^m too has heen criticised by Suresvara He savs 
that Brahman or Atman is the basis of all knowledge 
including one derived from injunctions Such a basic 
knowledge or consciousness (viz , of self) cannot require 
anything like injunction for its own existence. It is wrong 
to suppose that all 1 Vukvas ’ are 4 Vidhi-vakyas, 1 for, m 
tl at ease the knowledge of things as such will not be 
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j % c A A i in t i ) t n p t n t 

set 0 infill to f,n ;i iV'tniTi thrtig T urtiirl, sTin iKllOW- 

lefluf ) is J it )t Oil OefiOU W kc "liiOl iKTHiJlt ft depends l)uf 

on the f lift ii but on tm- thing to bo known Them uirmnt 
be a Yuih about ;i certain thing obnh is out ot the Hint, ml 
of man If ,1 tiling is not boon able <me mount know it 
sininlv bemuse there i - a tufd foi 11 St is eiear!\ stated 
in the Srntt.-’ theimelves that i seeing* of \ in tail 

is not possible (*’/ mui d m not the nlqeet 

of knowledge (=r fkg-t^fewur foaufwn). rherefote it w a 
mistake tn suppose that the tuner urn oS the n>ihu- 
pTrkifm is to subserve the snjinit to., is The *, ,u/t>nnll'){a ' 
(like aRflfo ami sgrfR*r) stand ledependenih ami give 
the inial knowledge immediately 

Now. the MTmfniwtk.n hold rhtt the knowledge of 
things as such is eonviwed In the > u<nt>I t cinch express 
their meaning as dependent on inpumnon The 
wlneh is not a rmrl of a fefa is mnmtbontative iWHinr*! 
OF.-crnacgr^THd^^uacr-'daru; and fufh'-H rAmmimuapT-R f%‘ 4 t^rr *§:) 
Sores vara says that there m no need of injunction at all 
where the question of knowledge is ewwvrned \n in junc- 
tion does not my anything about the filing. No separate 
injunedoTi is needed to iodine men to know Atma i for 
the general in;nnern>n to lead Veda ( sfpaimsfflffrsii: ) will 
serve the purpose Thu.-t oho will read Wd is will 
aufmnatieallv fnnw Umnii fr in the r//. ,wm. If it is 
urged that the fruit of knowledge is not possible without 
there being * -roe m jimei Ion, the answer ,s that 
there m no fruit of knowledge It is the fruit itself 
ft comes from the «nrrcwr a- -atisfaetion from bread 
ea ten 

Further, there is a view that it n noi the ^is^rR 
foi which in jum tion is supposed hut for the jinn! know- 
ledge which comes after tftapgR. 'Phis view' has been 
attributed t Vlaiujai a b\ Anauh g r' rV "V/? 
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l l it \ er e 7 M 'p ISo 1 ) Ibis a m ilhi ed to m 
the h (fixkur hi.]jti*-iddhi 1 67 as follows 

wrt a 53# s*it% 

uriR 

f^RT??nrge<ra3 i rr^T^rsTi^fgm^Rsrrdfh ‘ ‘fespq sj?ri f€er mgror:*’ 
dvr sanf^fo i 

To this Suresvara says that such a knowledge is mere 
supposition for Atmajnana comes directly from ^sr in 
the following manner The method of agreement and 
difference { , sRi«? and s=sr%%«: , applied to the three states 
of waking, dreaming and deep sleep reveals that whatever 
changes is false and whatever does not change is real 
Tims falsehood being removed, the one reality remains and 
then from the words 1 thou art that/ etc , the notion I 
am Brahman' conies Thus, what is being 

known from the itself, it is useless to suppose 
another knowledge which is the result of Bharuad, etc 
Even, to destroy ignorance there is no need of another 
knowledge for which there be an injunction. Ignorance 
does not exist in str (knowledge) grm (knower) or 
and knowledge in Atman is natural which destroys 
ignorance The difference between a fenwiw and 
an is known by direct perception ; therefore 

it is useless to say that all vakyas are injunctions 
Liberation is not an action which the agent may perform 
directed bt an injunction It is a fact Hence no injunc- 
tion regarding it The Srutis like etc , and 

even the injunctive ones bar the knowledge of Brahman 
and therefore, the injunctions regarding it also If Atman 
is seen it becomes the object of ssre (perception) which it 
is not. Seeing is not possible when there is no duality 

However, if it is held that the knower itself is 
knowledge and means of knowledge, the thing being one, 
the different words used are meaningless. 

The authority of Anuvada% on purely Murrirmmka 

F “12 
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giound w — If the Amiw>T,- .* i e ,, X a. ,ppted a nuthoritu 
turn -for tneiv own menemr. the- wdl bo meaningless and 
the purpose they serve uili no* ie solved at aij For 
example in TOm ■gtrfk l won! a ill nut <*arn r its 

meaning and thus the substance Milk' will }30 t 

he connected vntn tlm mtn>n inko W h? auto under 

Verse 667 m im forthcoming translation}, ft ouinot 
he advanced that the statements whnh aie with- 

out and {the action of receiving and fetcctnmo 

are unauthoritalive for m that case the notion * 1 am 
Brahman ’ will also he a false notion An either 

expresses the same meaning a- a particular injunc- 

tion does or it expi esses a different one Obviously it jmmfc 
be accepted as authority tn both the eases if an 
does not carry it< own meaning it is given in vain and 
even we cannot know that a particular sentence is xrgsnr^ 
and that it is dependent on n particular injunction, unless 
we first know its meaning which obviously we accept as 
authoritative before the knowledge of its dependence on 
an injunction To sav the least, if n word does not give 
its own meaning it is impossible to must me the meaning 
in a sentence. 

If for the sake oi argument it, is accepted that the 
Vedanta sentences have got injunctions also, says the 
author, u will he difficult to determine whether the injunc- 
tions should follow the simple statements [ wf^nsnstfir ), 
or the latter snook! 1 allow the former. Neither of the 
positions us acceptable. Simple statements if they depend 
on injunctions will give only supposed notion like vidt am 
iiNsl and if injunction follows simple state- 

ments. there will be no injunction at all. for it will not be 
Kims itself and stfamshk will not ex pi ess an injunctive, 
meaning 

There cannot be an injunction even for ftfifwnsRH 
after knowledge, for knowledge does not require anything 
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more to rt'int)' o mnoramb Thus as soon as one knows fcb* 
Anaiufa (of) Brahma rj he becomes fearless He is no' 
pained by the thought of the sms of omission and com 
mission for then he does not think himself to be the agent 
ibe good and evil become, as if one with him and tier 
cannot pans The weakness due to ignorance being 
removed he becomes strong (Wmgy 

Here end the Ydrtikas on Brahmananda-V alll Stireh- 
vara has criticised with great care the view of those who 
hold that the innd knowledge is the result of B ha rand 
Dut. \\t> know that Sankara accepts the practices known 
as \<anut>u and v n id tddhydraua ' after ’Havana' (hear- 
ing) It is very difficult to find out the difference between 
and !t is accepted by both the schools that 
teal knowledge does not come merely by hearing the words 
of the ntf The Sankara school holds that mmandfaf^aimsr 
arc necessary while the Mimaiiisakas and some Vedantins 
hold that *n«wr is necessary The latter does not seem to 
be different from If these two things are the same 

it becomes extremely difficult to know the real ground of 
difference, beyond mere words 

Bhrgu-Vallt (a summary) — The end has been describ- 
ed m the Brahma- VnBl, which is Brahman and its 
knowledge Now the means is explained m this fa, IB 
By means of a story of teacher and pupil it is indicat- 
ed that orib desirous of such a knowledge should go to the 
teaehei and should ask him to teach him (the pupil) about 
Brahman The teacher Varuna points out Anna, Prana, 
the powers of sight, hearing and speech and mind; and 
then gives a definition of Brahman ! From where all beings 
spring," etc (*ra> m srro*#) etc. 

Anna (food), etc , are the means through which one 
can know Brahman by the application of si«r9 and 
(the methods of agreement and difference) This investi- 
gation is called tarpon which Bhrgu practised and then 
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pHUld] .inn Ml on fit hr Pnd he n <n tips i, Hindu and 
stays, for. further there m nothing to he known or the rest 
is known '\il hunt hell ii* told 

Further, the V fninisud j'se the method ot meditation 
Hud general beha\>our pres* ri bed h<r such I’pfisakus In 
the end the X'pasaka conies to know that he himself is 
identical with Brahman and ho himself ts food and eater 
and also the relation of the two (*sra, wsm? and 
This is the final k -tagc* and. not lung more remaining to 
teach, the l r j xiniyul ends 

iSTo controversial points are discussed m tins l aUl and 
tlie author has added practically no new matter 

Style — Prof Hmyaima in his mtmchictian to the 
Nat-sIan/iya^iddJii has pointed out that Purosuna uses at 
some places non-Pan iman grammar A number of irregular 
Sandfns and even metres containing more syllables than 
usual are found m this l futiha also f'/ =?ni wiftftswnfifflf: 

] 82 which ought to be Ft >r metres of nme syllables 
m a Purla see the verses fi^ft and (>Hf> of ttvuh Vailx as 
examples. But such minor irregularities are hound to occur 
m the works of such eminent writers mot el v because of 
their free use of the language and mainly be< a use the works 
deal with Philosophv These irregularities do not deduct, 
anything from the merit of the author 


